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PARLIAMENTARY EXERTION. 

Hints THE QF 
PARLIAMENT, DURING THE LATE SES- 
ston—Introductory to the Report and Re- 
solutions of the Committee of the Hon. 
the House of Commons, appointed to exa- 
inine the Subject of Pustic Lorrertes : 
with Extracts from the Evidence adduced 
before the Committee, on which those Re- 
solutions were founded. 


- Tue Panorama was fortunate in its 
prediction, when the present Parliament 
was chosen,that the Salvation of this Coun- 
try, and perhaps of Europe, would depend 
on its wisdom and fortitude: events have 
taken place, and are now passing over our 


heads, that have every appearance of verify- 
ing this prediction to its fullest extent. But 
what was completely beyond our power to 
anticipate is, that spirit of diligence and dis- 
patch of business, which has hitherto ani- 
mated our National Representation, and 
we trust will continue so to do, The times 
call for exertion; slumbering and sleeping 
would be mis-timednow, Gentlemen who 
are honoured with the most important 
commission which it is in the power of 
their fellow citizens to confer, must ex- 
pect to be called to discharge it with zeal 
and alacrity. Their post reqaires them 
to be en the alert; vigilance and prompti- 
tude are the order of the day: like our 
gallant tars, they must be ever on the 
look out ; and to this spirit they will owe 
their safety. After a cruize, to relate the 
events of it, is a matter of course: after 
a session, it is proper that eonstituents 
should be acquainted with the diligence of 
their deputies. We shall, therefore, com- 
municate in a few words, some notion of 
the labours which have been undergone 
by the Members of the House of Com- 
mons, especially, during their late meeting. 


Vor, IV. flit. Pan. August, 1808.) 


The numiber of Acts that have been tria- 
tured and passed is about three hundred 
and fifty, One object of these has been 
the iucrease of our national revenue, now 
become an immense total, and requiring 
the greatest skill, as well as the most ex- 
tensive knowledge! This increase of re- 
veaue is effected principally by the increase 
of our trade, since happily we have no 
mines whence our currency may be ob- 
tained, but depend on foreign parts for 
the supply of our coinage, and the whole 
of our metallic accommodation. But the 
increase of foreign trade would add little 
to the wealth, and less to the comfort of 
the people, unless our internal resources 
were called into activity, and the land in 
which Providence has cast our lot, were 
cultivated with as much skill and to as 
much advantage as our commerce. Bills . 
for draining of lands, now in a state of 
unprofitable humidity ; and neither water 
nor earth, properly speaking, neither 
breeding fish, nor supplying food for ani- 
mals, always meet with our hearty ap- 
probation ; and these, with others for 
enclosing of wastes, and for improving 
our roads, and internal communica- 
tions, have greatly occupied the Parliae 
ment during the last session. These bills 
are not of that vociferous description 
which calls on the whole nation for atten- 
tion, and are rumoured and repofted, 
commented on and canvassed, by all the 
world ; butthey do good silently : with 
little observation, these arethe real strength 
of the state; and when that which is 
trumpeted about as glory, and the gene- 
ration which it dazzles under that cha- 
racter, is forgotten, the benefits derived 
from the augmentation of eur internal ca+ 
pabilities and powers, will be permanent, 
extensive and sincere. 

But, beside what bills have been com-— 
pleted into statutes, a number of curious 
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Reports have been produced during this , the mean time if any thoughts on the mat-— 
session. These have embraced a variety of ‘fer, purporting to prevent the evils com- 
questions of great importance both in po- | plained of, should occur to our friends, 
litics, ip trade, in commerce, inagriculture, |-we should be happy to be the means of © 
and have prepared the way for a full con- | their publicity: in a case likethat before 
sidération of them, and, we trust, fora us, neither the Parliament nor the Nation 

clear view of the means by which they | will be above deriving benefit from the 
may be brought to promote the interest of | suggestions of an individual, though not 
the commonwealth. We believe, we are tnvested with a public character. 

safe in asserting, that not so few as thirty ; We wish to hint further, that the same 

committees were sitting at the same evils and the same difficulties of suppress- 

period: and so great was the pressure of _ ing them exist in foreign countries, as im 


business, that, three, or four, or even on 
one .occasion sir committees (on private 
bills) occupied the same apartment. A 
slight degree, of the amusing, connects 
itself with this circumstance ; for report 
affirms, that even the apartments of the 
serfants were not regarded, by the 
wealthiestcommoners, or by the sons of our 
noblest peers, as uncomfortable, or as un- 
dignified, when the number of committees 
was so great as. we have reported, 

As to, the election committees, we need 
only state, that several haye beer truly ar- 
duous and perplexing. ‘The Downpatrick 


coramittee sat upwards, of fifty days! a. 


subject well calculated to try the temper ; 
a length .of time capable of putting the 
patience to the test—~most thoroughly. 
From among those Reports that have ap- 
peared to us most interesting to the public, 
at this: time, or most likely to become so 
when reference to. them will be desiralle 
on future occasions, we have already. insert- 
ed a selectionin, our work; others lie 
before.us, awaiting insertion,; and every 
possible.attention will be paid. to, them in 
their turn. But, we haye been, particular- 
ly struck with the Report presented by Mr. 
Whitbread, their chairmap, from. the, 
Committeeon,Lorrexigs : itcombines the 
united interests of morals and finance; of 
public welfare, and, of personal advantage : 
the extraordinary nature, too, of the evi- 
dence adduced on this occasion; the cha- 
racter of the-evidences, the extent.of the 


subject; the enpbarrassments attending it);. 


with the acknowledged, difficulty of reme- 
dying the.evils.fron which it has,hitherto 


been inseparable, form a. very, curious, 


chapter, inthe history ofthe human mind; 
and; have induged us to give it the, earliest 
piace in. our power, ‘The. following ex- 


our own island, In France the drawing 
_of the Lottery is perpetual; if recollection 
, Serves us rightly, every six weeks; and 
the number of suieides which it occasions 
| appeared as a very serious subject of con- 
| sideration to Talleyrand, then a priest, and, 
Lishep of Autun. That since crafty states- 
man, then held them up as objects of 
_borror ; nor was he the only one who did 
so; Mercier added his voice in execrating 
them, although he is now reconciled by . 
weighty arguments to a profitable place in 
their administration. turning to our 
first volume, page 85, the reader will see 
that Naples is a scene of equal. tumult ; 
and that even the beggars risque in the 
Lottery the alnas they receive. It requires 
all the confidence we possess in the evi- 
dences examined before the committee, 
(and our confidence rests on our personal 
knowledge of some of them). to believe . 
that. the same folly infatuates our com- 
patriets—but the fact is so; and it is fit 
that the truth should be developed, that. 
the necessity of applying some efficient . 
corrective may be the more apparent. 
- But quitting that ungratifying theme, 
we close this introduction by expressing 
our unreserved conviction that the ensuing 
Session of Parliament, is one of the most. 
important,—perhaps, we ought not even: 
to suggest aparallel, but to say fraukly, the 
most important, that British annals ever 
had,. or. ever, can. haye, to. record. The 
measures to be taken, approved or 
disapproved, involve. not/only our very ex- 
istence asa nation, but that of Europe also, 
nay we might safely add that of the whole 
world—for all the world looks: up, to the 
British Isles! the British Parliament ! and. 
if our plans. be either perverse, or im- 
becile, if either weak or wicked, ‘‘ fare- 


tracts, though,capions, haye not exhanst- | well, a long farewell, to ail our great- 
ed the subject: which, no doubt, will | ness !"—May.that gracious Providence, 
again, be pressed on the consideration of | which has hitherto been our munificent 
the Jegislature ; when these excerpta will! benefactor, be still our guide, our wisdem, 
possess a distinguished acceptability, In and our protection! 
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REPORT ON THE DANGERS AND EVILS 


ATTENDING LOTTERIES. 


Report oF THE Committee oF THE Hon. 
tug Houss or Commons, appointed to 
inquire how far the Evils attending Lor- 
TeRI£S have been remedied by the Laws 
passed respecting the same; and to report 
their Observations thereupon, and. upon 
such further Measures as may be necessary 
for the Remedy thereof. 

[Ordered to be printed June 24, 1808.] 


Your committee beg to call your attentiow 
to the evidence contained. in the, appendix, 
and more particularly to, that of Mr. Wood, 
an officer appointed and paid by government, 
under the title of ‘* Inspector of, ,, Lotteries,” 
from. whom your, committee. might bave ex- 
pected to derive the most maternal and. satis- 
factory iaformatian upon all the. matters, re- 
ferred to them ; and move especially upon 
the steps he had lately taken in the exectition 
of the duties of his office... It.is manifest, 
however, that since the year 1802, when the 
scheme of the Lottery was jaltered, the In- 
spector of Lotteries has performed no,duties ; 
and he has declared to, your, committee that 
there do not appear,to,him to be, any duties 
incumbent upon him to. perform, Your 
committee have been further ivformed by 
Mr. Wood,. [ihe inspector} that. he believes, 
by ,the regulations adopted since the year 
1802, , the eyils arising from the, Lottery 
have been done away, and iHegal inswrances 
But the examination of many. 
other witnesses has proved t6 your committee 
that the imformation so given, by what your 
committee had a right to rely on as the most 
competent authority, is unfortunately altoge- 
ther erroneous ;, and your committee have, 


collected the reasons why information more |. 


to be depended upon has not been obtained 
from the source in question ; for the details 
of which they refer you to the evidence itself. 
Yous conunittee are compelled’ to, state, 
that the .evils of clandesijne insurance ap- 
pear to them to prevail to a much greater 
extent than they had reason to suspeet when 
they made their first report in the month of 
April Jast ; and it now appears. fairly ques- 
tiopable,, whether the number of persons 
concerned. in such, practices..has materially 
diminished, of {the sums adventured have 
been, at all ,decreased..,.. The ter privacy 
with. which the transactions are conducted of 
course. makes every inquiry into their ex- 
istence exceedingly difficult, whilst it pro- 
duces combination, and renders the inven- 
tion of any real remedy. the more hopeless. 
Av Act was passed (22d LIL. @.:47.) 
intiwwled, An Act for hesnsing Lottery- 


Evids attending Lotteries. [838, 


office keepers, and regulating the sale of 
Lottery ‘Tickets,” Thet ar the Law 
was punished by penalties, recoverable . bee 
| fore two magistrates, <‘ and the usual powers, 
were given for the recovery of the same, ja. 
case Of non-payment, by, warrant of distress , 
andl safe. a04 for want of sufficient distress, 
the ender to be sent to the house of core , 
rection, for any time not exceeding; six , 
months nor less than three, unless the penal-. 
ty should be sooner paid.” . A, power, af, 
initigation was given to the magistrates, ; 
no penalty could be recovered, wniess, the. 
offence had been committed, within, twelve. 
months preceding the commencement of the , 
prosecution, 

No alteration in the Law, with, respect 
to illegal Insurance, in Lotteries, was made , 
until 1787, when an Act (27th Geo. III oe. . 
was passed, for rendering more, effectual the 
Laws now in being for suppressing unlawful — 
Lotteries. Ih the preamble to the last-men- 
tioned ‘act, the 8th'Geo. 1. ¢. the 19th 
Geo. Ii. e. 23. and the e2d-Geo. III. 47 
are recited. it és farther recited, ‘that 
great difficulties have arisen-upon the methods © 
of conviction of offefders against thé 
recited’ acts before “fastieds of -the peace, 
and many evasions ‘of the said recited acts 
are daily’ put in practice ;” and’ it “was” 
the 2d sect. enacted, “that from and after’ 
the passing of seid uct, ‘no pecuniary petial- 
ties incurred ‘by any ‘person -coricerned in 
Lotteries should be recovered before any jus~ 
tice, but might be sued for by action beg : 
of. the Courts Westminster, and ‘one, 
moiety of the alties, when 
‘should be applied: for the use of hiis’ thajesty, 
and the other moiety, tothe pérsoty who 
should sue for thé’ sarhe “and power wad 
given ineyery such action hold the>offen- 
ders to bail, for any sum not exceeding 
' rsons im itegal imsvranee* 
might authority of the: 
beat _of the, last angntioved act, be deemed 
rogues and vagabonds, under the 17th , 
II. c. 5.; and power was given to the 


prosecuted as a rogue or vagabond, to commit 
‘ithe person so prosecuted to the house. of core, 
rection, there to remain wotil the next. 
general quarter sessions ; and the justices a 
then to investigate the merits of the case, an 
to proceed according to the provisions cone 
Ia consequenceof the representations which: 
were made, the extent to which common 
informers, aided by-attornies, had abused the 
owers given by the 2d sect. of the 27th Geo. 
1. it-was enaeted, by an act passed 
"the. 33d Geo. Hl. e. 62. sect, 36. That 
from and the commencement of the 
said act, it should not be lawful for any per- 
2G2 
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eb t9 commence or prosecute any action for 
the recovery of penalties inflicted by any of 
the laws touching or concerniug Lotteries, 
uuless the same should be commenced in the 
name of His Majesty’s Attorney General ;” 


and by sect. 40 of the same act it’ was | 


enacted, ‘* that if any person should be 
brought before two magistrates, and should 
be convicted of any offence against the statute 
of the 27th Geo. III.'whereby he should be 
adjudged a rogue and vagabond, the said 
magistrates should commit such offender to 
the house of ‘correction, there to remain for 
any space of time not exceeding six calendar 
months nor less than ue month, and until 
the finel period of the drawing of the Lottery, 
in respect’ whereof such offence should be 
committed ; and that the proceeding should 
be without ‘appeal, and not removable by 
certiorarj, or otherwise into any court what- 
soever.” 


No evidence has been given to the commit- 
tee to shew what were the difficujties which 
occurred in the conviction of, offenders under 
the 22d Geo. LT. c. 47, and the acts recited 
therein.; but it appears from the preamble.to 
the 27th Geo. Il}. c..1, that difficulties had 
occurred, ‘and -that many evasions of thiat,act 
had been™put*in practice. It is therefore 
reasonable to presume ttiat the provisions of 
that act had: been found.-insufheient toisup- 


athe practice of insuring in the Loitery.. 

Tn the of more effectually sup- 
pressing the evil, the’27th Geo Ill. c. 1 was 
assed ;, but it appears from the evidence of 
r..Estcourt, and more especially frou the 
Vetter, from the Under-Sherifls of Middlesex 
addressed to him, and contained in his evi- 
dence, that. the provisions of that act had 


been péryerted to the purposes of extortion, | 
and had been of ver 


been productive 'y serious evil. 

In order to counteract this new evil, the 
30th Geo. ILL. c. G2, sect. 38 was passed, 
directing that no action should be commenced 
ors prosecuted, except in the name of the 
Attorney General. 

In uence ‘of this limitation, very 
few actions have, as appears from the evidence 
given tw the committce, been commenced 
since the passiaig of the last-mentioned act, 
althoug there is no doubt that Insurance in 
the Loitery is still carried on to a great 
extent. 

The evidence which has been given with 
respect to the practical inconveniences result- 
ing from the provision’ of the 27th Geo, 111. 

ves, that it would be impolitic again to 
a recourse to the provisious of that act, 
and yet it is very difficult to suggest any mid- 
dle course between limiting the power of 
commencing actions to the Attorney General, 
and giving that power to common informers. 
Ta the eneease, these will probably be sea- 


son to complain of inactivity in enforcing the 
law, and in the other, of a corrupt and mis-. 
chievous perversion of it. It might perhaps 
be proper to authorize the police magistrates, 
and the magistrates of the city, to direct 
actions to be commenced, when evidence to 
warrant that direction shall have been given 
upon oath before them. This however would 
be a novel and perhaps an improvident power 
to grant, and considerable difficulty would 
oceur in carrying the principle into effect. 

By the 27th Geo. III. all persons engaged 
in illegal Insurance might be treated as rogues 
and vagabonds, under the 17th Geo. Il. c. 
5; and the magistrates had the power of com- 
mitting theni to the house of correction until 
the next general quarter sessions. It appears 
from the evidence given to the committee, 


that in the interval between the commitment — 


and the trial, the witnesses were generally 
tampered with or removed, and conviction 
becanie impossible. In order to obviate this 
difficulty, a power was given by 33 Geo. IIT. 
to two magistrates, to commit’such persons to 
the house of cotrection for any period not 
exceeding six mouths nor less than one, and 
until the end of ‘the drawing of the Lottery, 
in respect of which the offence had been 
committed ; and the proceeding was without 
appeal, and not removable by certiorari’ or 
otherwise into amy other court. From thie 
enactment, it appears that the legislature has 
been under the necessity of granting very 
large and extraordinary powers to magistrates, 
in.order to diminish the evil arising from in- 
surance in Lotteries, and the cireumstances 
which gave rise to it shew that no pecuniary 
means are wanting to enable those who are 
engaged in this practice to evade the punish- 
ment of the law. 
Your committee have to lament that it is 


notin their power to furnish to the House an 
more satisfuctory result of this part of their 


labours: but when it is recollected that for . 


many years past the attention of the most 


acute and ingenious persons, well acquainted 


with the whole of the Lottery system, both 


legal and” fraudolent, under the auspices of 


successive ministers, have been directed to 
this object without success ; that it has been 
represented to your committee, that the lot- 
tery and illegal insurances are inseparable ; 
that the former cannot exist without the latter 
for its support ; that a system of connivance 


in those acts which the law prohibits pervades - 


atl ranks concerned, from the persons con- 
tracting with government under the law, 
down to the meanest wretch employed in the 


violation of the law, and its most ordinary. 


victim: your committee did not enler upon 


this matter with much prospect of success,» 


and do nottherefore feel any very great disap- 
poiniment at the issue ; dey aye persuaded 
the house will uot impute to them any want 
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of attention to the subject, or zeal in the 
execution of their duty, 

In truth, the foundation of the Lottery is 
so radically vicious, that your committee. feel 
convinced that, under no sysiem of regulations 
which can be devised, will it be possible for 
parliament to adopt it as an efficient source of 
revenue, and at the same time divest it of all 
the evils and calamities of which it has hitherto 
proved so baneful a source, 

A spirit of adventure must be excited 
amongst the community, in order that govern- 
ment may derive from it a pecuniary resource. 
‘That spirit is to be checked ata certain given 
point, in order that no evils may attend it— 
the latter object has not hitherto been attained ; 
with all the pains which hare been bestowed 
upon it. Your committee are of opinion, 
that its attainment is impossible. 

The ingenuity of persons interested in 
breaking the law, is always upon the watch 
for its new enactments, and has hitherto always 
baffled the sagacity of the legislature. Added 
to which, there can be no hope of greater 
purity amongst the persons employed to detect 
and bring the offenders to pasinneet than 
has hitherto been experienced, or than now 
exists. The statute book is burthened with 
regulations entirely repugnant to the spirit of 
the constitution, rigorous and oppressive in the 
extreme, which, if they are ever executed, 
fall only upon the ignorant aud destitute, 
whilst the wealthy and more profligate hold 
them in ntter contempt: and this unseemly 
state of things is allowed to continue, in or- 
der that the state may derive a certain annual 
sum from the partial encouragement of a vice, 
which it is the object of the law, ig all other 
cases, and at all other times, most diligently 
to repress. : 

In the meantime your committee find, that 
by the effects of the Lottery, even under its 
present restrictions, idleness, dissipation, and 
poverty are increased, the most sacred and 
confidential trusts are betrayed, domestic com- 
fort is destroyed, madness often created, crimes, 
subjecting the perpetrators of them to the 
punishment of death, are committed, and 
even suicide itsclf is produced, as will fully 
appear in the evidence submitted to the House. 
Such have been the constant and fatal atten- 
dants tpon Siate Lotteries, and such your 
committee have too good grounds to fear will 
be their invariable attendants so long as they 
are’ suffered, umdér whatever checks or regu- 
lations, to exist. 

‘Phe question naturally occurs to your com- 
mittee, whether any pecuniary advantage, 
however large or convenient, can campensate 
toastate far the amount of vice and misery 
thus Necessarily produced by the levy of it. 

The answer to this question is submitted to 
your wisdom and deliberation. But in order 


that the Howse may come to a degision, in 


every view so important & the interests and 
happiness,of the community, without 
judice, your committee cannot conc ude 
without expressing a decided opinion, that the 
pecuniary advantage derived from a State Lot- 
tery is greater in appearance than in 
reality. When we take into consideration 
the increase of poor’s rates arising from the 
numberof families driven by speculations in 
the Lottery, whether fortunate or otherwise,. 
to seek parochial relief, the diminished con-, 
sumption of exciseable articles during the, 
drawings, and other circumstances deducible 
from the evidence, they may well be considered, 
to operate as a large deduction from the gross 
sums paid into the Exchequer by the contrac- 
tors. On the other hand, the sum raised upon 
ihe people is much greater in proportion to the 
amount received by the state, than in any. 
other branch of revenue, tai 

No mode of raising money appears to your. 
committee so burthepsome, 90 pernicious, and 
so unproductive ; na species of adventure is 
known, where.the chances are so great against 
the adventurer; none where the infatuation 
is more powerful, lasting, and destructive. 

In the lower classes of society the persons 
engaged, whether successful or unfortunate, 
are, generally speaking, either immediately 
or ultimately tempted to their ruin ; and there 
is scarcely any condition of life so destitute and 
abandoned, that its distresses have not been 
aggravated by this allurement to gaming, held 
forth by the state. 

Your committee are conscious that they are 
far from having exhausted all the grounds 
upon which it might be urged, that the Lot. 
tery ought not to be resorted to as a fimanciag 
resource. The reasoning upon them appears 
to your committee to apply with peculiar force 
to the situation, the habits, and all the, cir- 
cumstances, of a great manufacturing and 
commercial nation, In which it must be dan- 
gerous, in the highest degree, to diffuse a 
spirit of speculation, whereby the mind ia 
misled from those habits of continued industry 
which insure the acquisition of comfort and 
independence, to delasive dreams of sudden 
and enormous wealth, which most generally 
end i: abject poverty and complete ruin. If 
afer all that has been stated, and a perusal 
of the evidence, the House shall think proper 
to sanction the adoption of the Lottery in-any 
future session of parliament, your committee 
recommend to your consideration the various 
suggestions contained in their two reports tor 
the alteration of the law, from which they 
are willing to hope, at least, that some bene- 
ficial selection may be made. Butahey cannot 
flatter themselves with the expectayan ‘that 
they have been much more fortunate than the 
able persons who have applied themselves with 
sa much industry and so little success to the 
same subject, and to whom the public are in, 
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debted for their attempt to correct the evils 

hich, in the opinion of your conmitice, can 
be dene away by the: suppression of the 
Gause from whieh they are derived. 


Resolved, That it is the opinion of this 
conimittee, that (in case it shall be thought 
expedient to continue state lotteries) the hurn- 
Her thertof in each year should be limited ‘to 
tive lotteries, of not miore' than 30,000 tickets 
éach ; that the number of days allowed for 
drawing, instead of ‘ten, the present number, 
should be brought ‘back to eight for each lot- 
tery, the number fixed in 1802: that the 
number of tickets to be drawn each day should 
be uticertain, and Ieft to the discretion’ of 
the commissioners of stamp ¢hities, and kept 
secret till the close of the drawing each day, 
care being taken, us the lottery proceeds. not 
to leave too’ #réat a namnber undtdwn on the 
latter days of drawing, bat that one moiety 
or upwards be drawn on the four first days 

‘Resolved, That itis the opinion of this com- 
mittee, that no person should be allowed to 
deal in lo tickets without a licence for 
that purpose from the commissioners of stamp 
duties, and that the provision to that effect, 
in the 2:1 section of 22 Geo. III. cap. 47, 

aled ‘in ‘1802, and not renewed i the 
late'acts, shoulil be re-enacted, with this ad- 
dition, ‘that every licensed lottery office keeper 
should be‘allowed to take out from ‘the stamp 
office, in addition to his 6wn licence, a limit- 
ed‘nuniber of licences for agents, with a staerp 
daty of about one-tenth of that paid by him- 
sf, in the proportion’of two’ such agents’ 
licences, for every 150 tickets shared by him 
at the stamp office; and that all persons should 
be forbidden, under a heavy penalty, to act 


as agents for any lottery office keeper, or to |, 


deal in lottery tickets, except persons so li- 
censed. 
‘Resolved, That it is the opinion of this 
committee, that in order to prevent persons 
setting up licensed lottery offices as a cloak 
fot carrying on illegal insurances, the hum 
ber’ of tickets required to be shated in each 
lottery, in order entitle the parties to a 
cence; should he extended from’ ¢hirty to 
hyndred and fifiy; and that such licences 
be renewed for every lottery the 
parties continuing to share that number of 
tickets. 
Resolved, That it is the opinion of this 
committee, that the limitation of hours du- 
ritfg which lottery offices tay bé opeti for the 
transaction of business, viz. from 8 o’tlock 
in the morning till 8 o'clock in the evening, 
enacted by 22 Geo. III: can, 47, and renewed 
in the lottery acts of 1802, and the three 
following years, but omitted in those of thé 
two last years, ought in future to be ré-enact- 
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ye to Saturday, when lottery offices ought 
to be shut at as early an hour as on other 
evenings. . 

Resolved, Thar it is the opinion of this 
committee, that all persons concerned in 
hawking about lottery tickets and shares for 
stile, in distributing bund-bills respecting lot- 
teries otherwise than in the offices of licensed 
persons, in illuminating lottery oflices for out- 
side show, in exhibiting lottery schemes and 
bills upon boards, carts, or carriages, in town 
or couitry, should be subjected, on convic- 
tion before a magistrate, to a-considerable 
penalty, and in default of payment toimpri- 
sonment for a limited period. 

Resolved, ‘That it is the opinion of this 
committee, that the exemption of licensed 
lottery office keepers, from the jurisdiction of 


, justices of the peace, and police magistrates, 


by inserting in sec. 34 of the last lottery act, 
the words, ‘* if not liceused to divide tickets 
«© into shares, in the manner aforesaid,” is 
inexpedient, and ought to be discontinued ; 
and that suck) lottery office keepers ought Jn 
future to be subjected in common with other 
persons.to sucli jurisdiction. 

The following information is extracted 
from the Appendix to the preceding Report, 

GAMRLING. 

Formerly, these evils vse] to occupy only 
forty-two days of drawing, and fora fort- 
night before ‘the drawing 1 ty bat now 
these things are going forwards nearly all the 
vear round. There has been what. is almost 
a continual lottery, and the spirit of gambling 
is more encouraged. Formerly, the offices 
were by law to be shut up at eight o'clock, 
exept on the day preceding the drawing, 
when they were allowed to be kept open tll 
tivelve, but now there is no limit as to the 
time of their being kept open. 

Formerly, The insurance for high sums 
exceeded that for low ones. The first men in 
the Kingdom, noblemen, merchants, and 
others, used to insure in this way for oe 
thousand or five thousand guineas. 

NUMBER OF SHARES. 

The low price occasions the Lottery to bedif- 
fused into smal! parts, so thatin fact at present 
there ate a great many more tickets shared 
in sixteenths than when tickets were cheap- 
et. Twenty years ago, it used to be reckoned 
that the aggregate of the whole tickets ‘shared. 
was generally multiplied by eight to find the 
nuniber of shares’; but in he present, and in 
the two or three last Lotteries, it_ may be mul- 
tiplied by ten, the higher shares having de¢reas- 
ed,’ and the lower shares'ipcreased. 

Little goes are little lotteries, on the same 
plan as the great lotieries, and drawn in the 
same manner, 
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There are generally about five or six little 

ree in the year, and they are generally con- 

ueted by two or three of the Ecasiey-ollice- 
keepers who are licensed. 

It is the cover of the state Lotteries that 
leads to the little go. It appears that they 
begin in the State Lottery, but have not pa- 
tience to wait till another State Lottery, and 
they gamble in some little go; a little go is 
never heard of during the State Lottery. 

LAWFUL AGENTS. 

The employment of agents in the country 
within the last year or two has been at least 
doubled: 2. e. a some houses, Others have 
been more cautious. Mr. Hodges observes, at 
first they required £10 licences for the country 
agents ; then that was dropped, and there 
has been an increase of country agents. We 
had fifty, but we have decreased half, because 
they were not acquainted. We have twenty- 
five only now, and we had fifty. Many of 
them fatled, and became bankrupts, 

The Lottery now finds its way to villagés:; 
in the country it isconfined tothe shares, not 
toinsurances. It extends to the labouring 

ple, and raises a spirit of gambling where 
it was not before. 

No agent ought to be suffered without a 
licence eitlier in town or country. At present, 
every person may be an agent without paying 
any sum at ail fora licence, and by these 
means at present persons are enabled to sell 
tickets even in villages, which before was 
never done. 

These agents areallowed on a whole ticket 
1s.; ona half-ticket 2s.; on a quarter of a 
ticket Is. Od. ; onan eighth Is. ; and on the 
sixteenth of aticket Gd.; together with all 
the charges and expenses they may be put to, 
in parcels, carriage, the patting up, and the 
circulation of posting bills and also the ex- 
penees of advertising. One of the profits of 
the agent consists in his having sums in his 
hands. belonging to principals in London, 
of which he is able to make use in his own 
trespondents who had 

Many old s co ndents who had’ 
been Senaibomid to buy tickets and halves, now 
bay quarters, eighths, and sixteenths, be- 
cause the Lotteries of late have made more 
frequent calls on their purses than it has been 
convenient for them to. answer. 

Those who buy are in a good measure the 
same persons io different Lotteries. There 
are certain persons who are disposed to 
that kind of adventure, and who make théir 
purchases more or less in every Jottery. 

UNLAWFUL 

Insurances in the Lottery exist 1o the same 
extent as they did formerly, bat not'so much’ 
in the open face’of. day. Formerly ns 
without capital and without principal, illu- 
minated shop windows, and put up patent 
Jamps, and did this in the open face of day, for 


illegal insurances. But now, it is believed, 
that fall three parts out of four of such ille- 

Linsurances, ultimately find their way ‘into 
the shops of, and are monopolized by, ‘thre li- 
cenced Lottery-office |-eepers; beeause, though 
this businessis done secretly, in holesand cornets 
through almost every alternate gréen-grocer’s 
shop, or chandler’s shop, or shoe-maker's 
shop, and though it is collected by men called 
Moroceo Men, yet they are the subordinate 
agents of licenced Lottery-office-keepers if 
general ; and what multiplies this mischief 
of insurance more than it would otherwise 
be, is, that the adventurer and the dtipe of 
last year, become an animal of prey in’ the 
present year, for they find out that these Mo- 
rocco Men, who have the collecting of 
the sums of money, get considérable sums 
themselves, many of them getting 7} per 
cent, and a quarter profit apor the whole 
speculation at the end of the Lottery, with- 
out the chance of losing. ‘Then they take to 
the same practice, and sedisce fresh petsons to 
lay out their moriey with them. 

It was a well known fact, that many persons 
had acquired considerable fortunes by carrying 
on illegal instrances, and it was not uncom+ 
mon for one of these persons to eaaey twent 
or thirty agents of different descriptioris, 
daily to collect the insurances during the forty- 
two days of drawing of each Lottery, same in 
cellars and others in garrets, whilst others were 
permitted to attend at the bar of a coffee house, 
or admitted into private families for the pur- 
pose of insuring for money, or, in other 
words, for the purpose of receiving a small 
sum of money, to return a larger sum if any 
given number in the Lottery on a given day 
should be drawn blank or prize, and the pre. 
Miums were adupted to all descriptions of peo+ 
ple; any might be insured from one gui- 
nea to twenty guineas, so that persons of the 
lowest description might be accommodated. 
The price of insurance fora guinea at the 
commencement of the Lottery was 8d., and 
it gradually increased asthe drawing of the 
Lottery proceeded. 

INSURERS, 

When caught, manyina room together, 
most of them are found to be poot women, 
and pethaps in’ their pockets 20 or 30, to 40 
or 60 duplicates of thetr things pledged, even 
their pillows, beds, and bolsters, and their 
clothes, till they have been almost naked. 

They insure for guineas and half guineas, 
and I believe, calling a‘whole number £20, 


they insure halves, quarters, and sixteentlis. 


re'are various methods of insuring, -in 


which very small sums; even the halfpence 
in their pockets, are risked in this line of gam- 
bling. 
There is no legal penalty ; te on!y punish- 
ment is commitinent as rogues and vagabonds: 
‘They are generally committ:d for from one 
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month to three months, but sometimes com- 
mitment is for six months. 

There are generally two parties, one to 
because they have not been bribed, 
and the other 4o endeavour to get rid of the 
evidenee that might have been brought for- 
ward against the accused party, either by 
ealling the witnesses on one side, or by using 
aneans to persuade them to go outof the way 

People ae taken things out of a ready 
furnished room, and pledged them to make 
up money for the Lottery. 

If an adventurer loses four days, he never 
can recover his loss; and as to the Insurer, 
his risk is so great, that by one day’s ill luck 
he may be entirely ruined. 

EXPENCES OF OFFICES. 

Those offices which share no more than 
thirty Tickets at the Stamp-office (the num- 
ber required by law to entitle them to a 
licence) cannot have sufficient business in 


shat way ‘o support an office, as their profits 


vpon them, and upon any proportionate 
of whole They sell, 
must be so very small, as to make a certain 
Joss by the legal part of the business. The 
expence of an office can scarcely be less than 
£500 per annum; and, if much business 
3s done, considerably more ; which £500 
may be set down as follows : 2 


Rent and 200 
10 
Clerks (at least) 


£510 


Those office-keepers who do illegal business 
are protected by the inspeetor, who may be 
seen daily yf nightly at their ‘offices, but 
seldom in any of the offices where tickets and 
shares are sold. 

The expence of propagating a Lottery of 
60,000 tickets within the last ten years, has 
not exceeded £7,Q00; whereas the expence 
of the four last Lotteries, on the part of the 
contractors and office-keepers, has not been 
less than 470,000 or £80,000. ‘There are 
upwards of 100 country newspapers, in 
which, in the coyrse of a week, the Lot- 
tery advertisements are in gencral inserted 

These practices. set peaple against the Lat- 
teries. Lotteries are now so frequent, that the 
public cannot recover from one Lottery to 
another. 

PROFIT OF CONTRACTORS, OFFICES, &c. 

The general advance put upon tickets by 
the contractors has been about €3 per ticket, 
not varying much under or over. This is in 
consideration of the certain loss on such tickets 
as the contractor is not able to sell, tive ex- 
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pence he must necessarily be put to in the 
sale of his Lottery, and the profit which he 
uaturally expects on such a concern. 

The Lottery is sold pretty well of which 
four-fifths of the tickets are sold. The con- 
tractors for the present Lottery, it is imagined, 
will sell about 17,000 tickets out of 25,000. 

The profit derived by letting seatsin Guild- 
hall, made part of the revenue of the corpo- 


-ration of the city of London, and amounted 


to from 4 to £500 per annum, 

There is an incorrigible propensity in the 
middling and lower classes to game in illegal 
insurances. ‘I'he public has a comparative 
advantage in point of price or premium in ins 
suring, preferably to buying legal shares; for 
the disadvantags of the adventurer on insur- 
ance never exceeds 20 per cent. or thereabouts, 
and sometimes is so low as 12} per cent. 
whereas in the purchase of legal shares the 
encounter a loss of 100 per cent. This high 
~ of legal shares originates in the middle 
rands through which the tickets and shares 
pass. In the present Lottery, the chancellor 
of the exchequer sold the tickets at £17 and 
a fraction. “Those tickets were not intrinsi- 
cally worth £10 each, when it is considered 
that the contractors lay out their money in 
prompt payment, and there is an interval be- 
fore they receive it back again. Thus there 
is £7 added on the true value of the ticket. 
The contractor sold it again to the licensed 
Lottery-office keepers at £20, 19s, between 
£3 and £4 more than the contractor gave for 
it. The licensed office-keeper puts another 
profit on it, which, though small on whole 
tickets, (only 1s.) yet when divided again in- 
to different kinds of shares, gives £1 more. 
The lower class having this propensity to 
gaming, are, from the high price of legal 
shares, shut out from the fair market, and 
are therefore indvced to resort to the unlawe 
ful practice of insorance. The Lottery schemes 
of the present day contain too many large 
prizes, £10,000 should be the highest prize ; 
and there should be no prizes less than £50, 
or £40 at the least, for the legal adventurer, 
who now pays 28s. for a sixteenth, in case it 
comes up a £21 prize, gets only 26s, of his 
money back again, and in case it comes up 
only a £15 prize, he gets only 18s, of his 
money back again, which gives great dissatiss 
faction among ithe middle and lower orders, 
particularly when we take into the account the 
vast number of blanks compared to the prizes, 
which appear to be in proportion of three ta 
one, 

Mr. Wood, the Lottery inspector, was 
charged in the court of exchequer with receiv- 
ing bribes, some stated to be directly received 
as bribes, and others as loans; and Mr. Wood, 
in his answer upon oath, contented himself 
with swearing, ‘* that he verily believed that 
** the object of that application to the court 
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*¢ of exchequer against him was to procure 
an affidavit from him, upon which he 
might, by false witnesses, be indicted for 


nry.” 

The incidents to the Lottery are, postage of 
letters, stamps, duties on advertisements, ex- 
cise duty on paper aid candles, &c. reckon- 
ed ata profit to government of £2 a ticket. 

Evcry Lottery falls off in its sale. 

The lower cies of people buy nearly two- 
thirds of what is sold. 

What do you mean by the lower class ?— 
Mechanics and servants, and inferior trades- 
men. People from worklouses buy shares of 
tickets, and from all quarters— Mr, Shewell. 


LEGAL OPPRESSIONS. 


In 1787, insurances were punishable in 
two ways, one by writ of capias, the other 
under the vagrant law. This power given to 
every person to arrest his neighbour for 5001. 
set all the qui tam attornies to work, and 
caused hundreds of persons to be sworn into 
prison, upon the oaths or pretended oaths of 
people that could not afterwards be found, 
and which was done only to extort money. 
These capias’s were so numerous, that they 
employed all the sheriffs’ officers in »ndoa 
and Middlesex to execute them ; ugtil at last, 
in 1791, the sheriff complained, ‘as 1 was 
told by the under-sheriff, that his officers 
could do no other business, and obtained from 
government, in 1793, a clause to prevent 
any person suing for penalties by capias, ex- 
cept the attorney-general. Between that time 
and 1802, considerably more than 1000 per- 
sons were imprisoned for offences against the 
lottery acts, some at the suit of the attorney- 
geueral, and others as rogues and vagabonds, 
at an immense expense to government in 
hiring informers, constables, &c..and at great 
danger to the person who held the office of 
inspector, and that without effecting the least 
abatement of the evil of insurance. In 1802, 
Irish lotteries were abolished, and English 
lotteries were new modelled ; the long draw- 
ings were reduced from forty-two days to 
eight days; insurances dropped in the same 
proportion, and the profits to government in- 
creased to nearly double what they were be- 
fore. The old regulation laws respecting lot- 
teries became of course a dead letter, and were 
repealed one by one until they were all out 
of force, except a few old clauses whieh were 
necessary, and were continued in the new 
acts; and it was the desire of the then lord 
mayor and other city magistrates that the 
whole might be put into one act, and thus all 
the clauses for creating and regulating the 
lotteries for each year appear in the act for 
that year. In 1806, every person might se// 
lottery tickets or shares or particular chances 
without a licence ; which plan of allowing 


every person to deal spreads the market all 


over the kingdom, and occasions the hi 
price of tickets; but no person could make 
shares, or such chances as the act permits, 
without a licence, and giving a bond of 10001, 
to the stamp-office.—Mr. Wood. 

By the power given by this act, the com- 
mon informer was authorized to issue process 
at his own discretion against any persons he 
might think proper, spee'lying ‘herein the 
amount of the penalties sued for, whereof an 
affidavit should be first made and filed; aud 
to arrest them for the same; and in conse 
quence thereof, the process of the court, in 
the hands of the common informer, assisted 
by professional men who employed chemselves 
in these kind of proceedings, becaine a nui- 
sance of the most serious nature; and com- 
plaints were made of the abuse of their pro- 
cess from all parts of the meiropolis, and 
amongst others from the sheriffs of London 
and Middlesex, who represented that these 
actions were so frequent, and the responsidi- 
lity of themselves and their officers so peat, 
that unless a stop was put to it, no person 
would be found to execute the office of under- 
sheriff, without the risk of being totally 
ruined.—Mr, Estcourt. 

As we recollect the penalties of illegal 
insurance sometimes amounted to 5001. -be- 
fore that statute, it was the custom for com- 
mon informers to sue out writs of capias 
against the same person for several penalties, 
to prevent the possibility of procuring bail 
without the consent of the plaintiff or his at- 
torney, the price of which consent varied 
according to the supposed ability of the de- 
fendant ; it was enormous ; from 20). to 50l. 
according to circuimptances; on payment of 
which, the party was liberated, and no fare 
ther proceeding took place— These arrests 
were usually on a Saturday evening, in order 
to keep the party in custody on Sunday, as the 
most favourable for the prosecutor to make 
his terms of compromise ; and there was too 
much reason to believe that some of the she- 
riff’s officers were in collusion with the com- 
mon informer or his attorney.— Messrs: Bir- 
chelland Sayer, Under-Sheriffs. , 


An attorney of the name of Sandbich, ano. 
ther of the name of Crosley, and one of the 
name of Clement, were in the habit of suing 
a great deal under this act of parliament; 
and made no scruple of sacrificing the interest 
of the King to the interest of their client; for 
instance, they took 10]. or 201. in an action 
brought for 5001., by which the King only 
got 101. and the plaintiff 101., but the attor- 
ney received a gross sum for his costs, not 
only that his bill was never taxed, but that 
no bill at all was frequently made out, but 
a gross sum pitched upon for costs, infinitely 
bevond what he ought to have had,” had his 
bill been: taxed,- 
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Mr. Wood being jealous of the right which 
the public at large possessed of prosecuting 
offenders of this sort, wished to divest the 
public of that right, and to substitute in its 
stead a close system, by which the right of 
prosecuting should be confined to hunself, 
and to the cemmissioners of stamps, and to 
his Majesty's atiorney-general ; and the esta- 
blishment of that close system enabled Mr. 
Wood to make it, when he chose, a system 
of favouritism and protection: insomuch, 
that Mr. Wood was regularly pensioned 

rsons engaged in lottery speculations, bot 
ofa legal and an illegal nature ; yet, though 
he had received great bounty at their hands, 
there was great titude about him, for 


that, in spite of all that, he was now and 
then endeavouring to cramp their proceed- 


The licensed office-keepers who are en- 

el in this sort.of traffic, it is said, send a 
hist, opin some other way communicate to Mr. 
Wood the names and places of abode of those 
Morocco* men, in order that he may know 
that those persons so contained in that: |ist 
are their subordinate agents, and nist not be 
meddled with; so that Mr. Wood knows 
exactly what propertion of persons belong. to 
A. a licenced: lottery-offive keeper, and to B. 
a licenced lottery-othce keeper, and so forth. 
évbout six.years ago, Mr. Wood was scized 
with a sudden. fit of severity, and, in the 
course of one term, be caused to be arrested 
by. writs.of capias. perhaps from 300 to 400 
persons ; which, withthe exception of a very 
few, perhaps about twelve, were persons 
the very lowest class of life, many of them 
married women, and many of them washer- 
women, chairewomen, and persons of that 
description; so that government necessarily. 
had ta pay to the solicitor of stamps heavy 
costs, for having instituterd so great‘a number 
of. unproductive suits, and the ‘Treasary was 
greatly.displeased. ‘The poar. were put into. 
prison, and after remaining there, some a 
jaonth, some two. months, and some three 
mouths, and soon, Mr. Wood, exher by 
himself, or by. his brother, or father, or some- 
relajion, told them.they had better petition 
the, commissioners. of stamps, stating their. 
indigence.; and when the commissioners 
came,to knaw what sort of wretched beings. 
they bad in prison, their humanity, urged, 
them to set them at liberty, hy degrees.— But 
in some, instances, Mr, Wood made. mis-. 
takes, and.acrested soive, of the. subordinate 
agents of the lottery-office-keepers, supposed 
to be on, terms of, fnendship,; and, when. it 
was ipiumated 10 Mr. Woou thas he had done 
wong, bythe. licenced, oflice-keepers, the, 


* Mgrocco-men ate so;called from carrying 
a meroceo pocket-book with ,tagm, fer, the. 
purpose of insuring. 
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defendant has been illegally put out of the 
lock-up-house, and sent about his business, 
without the sheriff being ever called upon to 
make any return to the writ, without any 
further proceedings being had upon it, and 
without its ever having come ta the know- 
ledge of the solicitor of stamps, or of the 
commissioners, or of his Majesty’s attorney- 
general, that such defendants had at all been 
arrested ; and that upon such occasions, the 
officer has been rendered secuse by Mr. 
Wood's promise, that he would take care 
that he (the officer) should never be called 
upon for the return of the writ.—Ar. Bellis, 
heretofore Assistant to a Police Magistrate. 


The following remarkable and distress- 
ing accounts, we have authenticated by 
adding the names, &c. of the Evidencees, 


MISERIES PRODUCED BY LOTTERIES. 


Ir WOULD BE TOO TEDIOUS TO ENTER 
INTO THE DETAILS OF THE MISERY WHICH 
THIS FATAL DELUSION, STIMULATED BY 
THE ARTFUL DEVICES OF THOSE WHO ARE 
CONCERNED IN THE LOTTERIES, HAS PRO- 
DUCED, AND MUST CONTINUE TO PRODUCE, 
UNTIL A RADICAL CHANGE SHOULD BE 
EFFECTED, SINCE, WERE IT POSSIBLE TO OB- 
TAIN A HISTORY OF ALL THE LAMENTABLE 
CASES WHICH HAVE OCCURRED, IT WOULD 
FILL VOLUMES TO RECOUNT THEM. 

No revenue has been obtained to the state 


at half the expence, in point of peeunia 
sacrifice to the public, independent of the 


of] excessive injury to the morals of the people, 


as Lotteries in the manner they are now con- 
stituted. ‘They have been a productive harvest 
to the most idle, the most profligate, and’the 
‘most abandeved and depraved meimbers of the 
community, many of whom have, threugh 
this mediuin, acquired princely fortunes with- 
in the last thirty years. ‘These successes have 
stimulated others to follow the evil example : 
great capitals have been employed in-the trade 
of illegal insurances, and long practice has 
enabled these mischievous agents to systema- 
tize their designs in so perfect a manner as to: 
elude detection, ‘Their profits on the money 
received during-each Lottery are estimated at 
384 per cent. clear of all expences. From 
7% to 10 per cent. is: generally allowed to 
morecco men, who go about for the purpose’ 
of- soliciting. persons tofnusure. A very con- 
siderable proportion of women who can-write, 
and know a little of figures, are employed in- 
this -nefarions trade, and when any of them 
are convieted and imprisoned, there is gener- 
ally a. stipulation with their principal that. 
they »shall be allowed two guineas’ a week 
during the term of their imprisonment. It is 
not/easy to estimate the annual expenee which’ 
Lotteries.costthe public, the followipg state~ 


ment, however, is hazarded ; 
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| 1,070, but that number will do for the pur- 
| pdse of éxp’anation. It that the 


Suppose three annual Lotteries, 
each of 25,000 tickets, the pub- 
lic receives 


£1,168,000 


ali 


The public are supposed to pay for 
75,000' tickets, ‘inélnding the 
additional advance halves, 
quarters, eighths and sixteenths, 
£17 aticket 

The lower class who insure ate 
SUpposed WO Pay 


1,275,000 


1,000,000 
‘ £2,975,000 
Deduct prizes. ......... 750,000 
Deduct hits obtained by 
inferior Classes who 
insure 25 per cent... 250, 
1,000,000 
Loss to the pnilic, to gain), 
£600,000 to the state, year- > £1,275,000 


Patrick Colquhoun, Esq. Magistrate. 


I remember one very strong instance of 
distress arising out of the transactions in the 


lottery, fout or five years ago. Lt was the 
case of a journeyman who belonged toa club, 
which club purchased a ticket that came up a 
great prize. The share of this man was £100, 
or thereabouts ; he had been an industrious 
working inan before, and he was persuaded 


by his friends to invest the money in the stocks, 


in the joint names of himself and his wife, 
in order to prevent his making away with it. 
He did so, but he soon got into habits of idle- 
ness now he was possessed of the money, and 
he watited his wife to join in the transfer of 
it. That occasioned quarrels, which pro- 
ceeded to assaults ; he changed his habits of 
industry to those of drunkenness and idleness, 
and destroyed all his domestic comforts. It 
was the ruin of the family. 

The persons insuring are principally women 
of a low description, about nine women to 
one man always. One great evil is the dis- 
putes whicli it occasions between the women 
and theit husbands. The women insure, 
without the ‘knowledge of their husbands, 
and then pawn their cloaths. 

p In another case, a man insured seven 
shillings, to receive 20 guineas if a certain 
number was drawn on a particular day a prize 


of akove £15; the number I believe was 


[S54 


number came up a prize of a 


ve £15, and 


| when the man claimed his money the next 


day the insurer shewed hima book where it 


| was not 1,070, bat 11,070, so he had pre- 
- fixed a 1 in the book to alter the number. 


‘The distress occasioned by dealing in the 
Lottery among the Tower order of house- 
keepers prevents their being able to pay their 
taxes.—Avbert Baker, Esy. Magisirate. 


I have been frequently applied to for aid, 
having a benevolent society at my chapel, 
and | bave in general examined the cases my- 
self; frequently I baye had the persons with 
me, and sometimes 1 went to them to ask 
the source of their distress. It often h 
pened that their distress arose from the mis- 
conduct of the husband, and sometimes from 
the misconduct of the wives, in their going to 
insure in the Lottery, in St. Giles’s parish, some~ 
wtiere near Seven Dials, with the persons who 
had the habit of collecting in public-houses, 
where those called collectors of insurance used 
to come, After they had drank a little at those 
places, they were more inclined to embark, 
until all. the money about them was expended 
in that way ; and several instances have come 
within, my knowledge of their returning 
home, andselling their property to raise more 
money, when the children, perhaps haye been 
starving, at least wanting the common ne- 
cessaries of life. 

I was glad the drawing. was curtailed, 

which saved a.great deal of mischief, 
\ When the lottery ‘was so long in drawing, 
the premium was, during the first days, so 
low, that many were tempted to try their 
chance, and they were led to. the whole series. 
of the forty-two days. 

I knew a.widow, in.agood line of. business 
asa silk dyer, which I suppose brought. her 
in about £400 a-year clear. She kept a very 
good house, and | was in habits of intimacy. 
with the family. The foreman she had was 
in the habit of insuring, he was ied astray, 
and they insured to the amount of 500 or. 
£400 a-night, although the fore:nan had, 
only £30 a-year wages. Itappeared. on his. 
decease, he had insured immense sums of 
money. Within the last year of his lic, [ 
found that he had spent upwards of 190, 
guineas in the lottery, purchasing.one 
at £16, and insuring away therest. 
up blank at last, and I verily believe i v3, 
the death of him. He died insolyent; . 41+ 
ed as his executor, and paid three or four + .:i- 
lings in the pound for him. He had recess «1 
a great many bills for his mistress, whic» 11+ 
had never crossed out, and he ruined her. 
She was not able to pay three shillings in the. 

nd, She was obliged to go into an alins- 
use, and she died there in four or five 
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600,000 

Contractor's profit at per tick- 

Lottery-office keeper's profit ....... 100,000 @ 

Insurer's profit per cent. on 
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months. They would send all the plate she 
had to raise money to carry on an insurance, 
which had begun perhaps at a low price. 

A gentleman who drew him into the snare, 
was ruined byit. His wife had £400 a-year. 
and it was settled upon her. He sold his life- 
interest, and she was obliged to live npon cha- 
rity during the last seven or eight years; he 
died within the rules of the Fleet-prison. He 
formerly kept his carriage, and lived in Queen- 

uare. It was like intoxication with him. 
If a man gets into the habit of it, he does 
not leave it. 

I know of another very remarkable case. 
The man was a coachnian. . The family con- 
sisted of the man, his wife, and an orphan 
child they took care of. This was two years 
and a half ago. They resolved, as soon as 
they bought some tickets, to insure them, 
which they understood was legal; they in- 
sured, and kept on insuring duying the eight 
days (the lottery was eight days drawing), 
and on the eighth day they got all their nioney 
back by insuring. ‘They took care to cover 
the premium of the day before on the suc- 
ceeding day, they got each of them 1-16th of 
£20,000 prize, the coachman, his wife, 
and the child. Fromm that period the man be- 
came a noted gambler in the lottery. He did 
not know what to do with the money, and 
he was going to spend it all that way; on 
which she entreated that he would buy into 
the stocks; and after £200 was gone he 
bought into the stocks, and soon afierwards 
he went out of his mind, and he was always 
raving about the lottery. He has since reco- 
vered his senses, and he comes to my chapel. 
The wife fretted herself to death; the last 
stage of her illness was the dropsy. I attend- 
ed her in her last moments. 

To one woman I gave five shillings to bu 
bread with for herself and her children. 1 

ave it as treasurer to a benevolent society. 

er husband took it away, and weut to one 
of those collectors of Insurances and laid it 
out, and they were obliged to go to the over- 
seer of the poor toget relief thainight, ether- 
wise they would have been starved. ‘There is 
another instance of ayoung woman now at Bo- 
tany-bay. She had insured three numbers whigh 
she had dreamt about, and she precured: money 
by improper means which led her to her fate. 
I knew her before she lived with the person 
whom she robbed. Rev. W. Gurney, 
Rector of St. Clements Danes, and Minister 
y the Free Chapel in West-strect, St. 

es’s. 


With respect to the evil of insurance, 
there is no calculating the misery that it en- 
ils upon the people ; a man of the name of 
ar, a baker at Walworth, two years ago 
had lost every thing he had by insuring, and 
at that time he hada bill of £15 out, which he 


Report from a Committee of the House of Commons, 


relied upon paying, by getting what is called 
a ** hit” inthe lottery; he got nothing, and 
hung himself directly. The bill purported 
to be signed by somebody else. Another un- 
happy man, who kept the White Conduit- 
house at Pentonville, a man of great property, 

ossessing the land all about his house, he 
ost esery shilling he had, and within these 
two years, I think, came to the workhouse ; 
about two years since, J saw him in a wretch- 
ed condition, with scarcely any cloihes to his 
back. He was guilty of no other vice or ex- 
travagance that Pos heard of. A poor wo- 
man, who lived in one of the handsome 
streets leading down to the Thames, and 
kept a house handsomely furnished, that she 
used to let aut in lodgings, last to the last 
shilling, and is now in an alms-house. Thais 
circumstance has happened within two or 
three years, or less. But the general evil is 
to the very poor woiking people; among 
whoin women sometimes pawn their husbands’ 
clothes, so that they have not had.a thing to 
put on on Sunday when they came home. A 
woman, whom I attended at Hatton-gardea 
before Mr. Baker and the magistrates there 
thé other day, said she had six children, and 
that ber hushand would murder her when she 
got home, because she had been insuring in 
the lottery ——Mr. Robert Holloway. 


Insurances now go on, and to a very great 
extent; but since the offices have been put a 
stop to, it is more private, and in its conse- 
quence more destructive, because a woman, 
when she begins to insure, is under the 
necessity of keeping ita secret. She feels it 
is acrime; she is therefore obliged to go step 
by step, and, as she proceeds, she will he 
tempted to purloin whatshecan. If shzisa 
sefvant, she takes what she can out of the 
house. They have been known to go to dis- 
tant places, where they could pawn property 
of the family, and then tear the duplicate, 
that it may not be discovered. Instances 
have occurred in Spital-fic'ds, of insurances 
Jately to such an extent, that women, after 
pillaging all the furniture they had that the’ 
pawnbrokets would take, even, when so re- 
dueed, they will club a penny a-piece, to 
raise the sum of a shilling, to insure a number 
for a day. 

T knew an instance about three years and & 
half ago: a man by his industry bad saved 
enough to purchase half a hundred in the 
consols, and he went to the particular drawer 
where he kept if, and to his surprise it was 
gone. Looking further, his linen was gone; 
and when he questioned his wife about it, she 
was obliged to confess that she had lost a 
great part of it in the lottery. The money 
being gone, he went away, and she was turn- 
ed off from her work. If we find our work« 
people are dabbling in the lottery, in shares 
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and insurances, we know the temptation is 
so great, that we do not continue them ;: for, 
Jet us be as careful as possible, they can rob 
us of 2s, to 4s. a day, and if we know they 
are guilty, we turn them out of employ di- 


rectly. 

The butchers, the bakers, and other trades- 
men dealing in the necessaries of life, who 
depend for their subsistence on the money 
which is laid out by the tabouring’ poor, this 
order of persons take less money every week 
during the time that the- lottery is drawing, 
iceleelian one week before it begins, and two 
or three weeks afterwards ; and even the pub- 
licans find this. 

. Do you believe that there is such a propen-, 
sity to gambling among the lower classesof the. 
people of this country, with which you are 
acquainted, as to lead you to suppose, that if 
the lottery were entirely done away they 
would have recourse to some other mode of 
gaining?—-By no means. ‘I'he labouring 
poor will go to a publie-house, where they 
raay have a game at bowls, and play for a 
halfpenny or a penny a game ; but they do 
not lose 6d. a night. But the insurance has 
been much more destructive amon the wo- 
men, They have opportunities of doing it 

rivately, so that the husbands cin get no 
[naeebalige of it; and when they are embarked, 
their poverty will be discovered; and they 
are tempted to go further to bring back what 
they have lost. 

There is no circumstance which conduces | 
so much as the lottery to make the lower orders 
of the people bad wives, bad husbands, bad 
children, and bad servants. I know no one 
thing which has been productive ef so many 
evils, and of so much suicide as the lottery. 

A brother of a person in Wapping is clerk 
to a merchant in London-wall, and has. 
been in the habit of collecting debts for his 
master. This man chose to try his fortune in 
the lottery ; and after spending all he had, he 
was tempted to take part of the money with 
which he was entrusted. This was in the 
last lottery ; his master found it out, and on 
looking over his accounts, they were minus 
£150, and the man was sent tothe Poultry 
Compter. The person in Wapping, and an 
elder brother ae sister were obliged ‘to pay 
fifty pounds each, to prevent his suffering as 
for a capital offence. 

Ihave conversed with several persons who 
have had to do with parochial concerns, and 


they all agree in the beggary produced from |. 


this cause. I have thought a great deal of it ; 
and I am conyinced that, independently of 
the depravity and guilt it occasions, there is 
more fost than gained by the lottery to go- 
vernment. 

When I consider the number of poor pa- 
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and the numerous evils and losses I have spoke 
of froin the lottery, I cannot avoid drawing , 
the conclusion. ere 
The women of the townare great insurers 
in the lottery, and their misery is much aggra= 
vated by it. We frequently have females 
come to us, when the head of the family has 
lived in comfort and’ reputation, and all of. 
they arein ruin, the husband gone, 
children in rags. If you ask the reason, 
assign to reason. We have now 
and then had an instance of a man who would 
candidly own that his wife liad insured, that © 
. she had pawned every thing ; but that is what 
they will not oftenido. «If you come to con- — 
sider the number ‘of i and the great” 
losses of tradesmen, of butchers, bakers, and - 
dthers, the loss is on the whole very consi- 
derable. ‘They look upon the lottery as one 
of ‘the greatest calamities, and they would . 
‘thitik it one of the greatest blessings to get rid 
of it. There isnot a place where havein- 
quired in which I have not heard of one, two, 
or three instances of the misery resuliing from, 


insurance. I heard only last night, from a. 
baker, of anexample of the kind: a gentle-— 
man was a respectable clerk in a house. of 
trade, his wife has gone and insured, and she 
is between £50 and £60 in debt.—Mr. 
to “the Poor's 


William Hale, Tyeasurer 
Rates Spitalfields. 


Lhope [ shall not be obliged to mention 
the names ; I have known the plate of the - 
family come into my hands, and they could 
not renew the gay and have been 
informed, that they were obliged to lose all. 

It is a lady; she was so infatuated that; 
she would presevere, saying she hoped to get - 
her own back, and it has unfortunately been. 
the reverse. I recollect some few years back,—. 
(five years ago) a person, whose wife had 
made away with almost every thing. He 
was collector of the various taxes in Clement's 
Inn, and from the distress he was driven to by ©; 
the misconduct of his wife, he threw him-_. 
self into the New River. ’ ‘ 

Do you apprehend that the Little Goes are 
regulated by the nary chances, and that 
they are only employed during the Lottery? 
_t believe not, but the officers in Bow 
street know. 

During the time. of the drawing of the 
Lotteries, do you find your business increase ?. 
—Always. 

Is it a business of that description that it. 
does not increase at other periods ?—Pretty 
near the regular quarter-days we have an 
increase, after that we have an influx of 
money. 

Are the pledges made during the period of. 
the drawing of the Lottery of a deseription 


rents and their children which are a clog upon 
us, the families which are ruined, some ex- 


posed io beggary, others to the workhouse, 


different from those of other periods?—We _.. 


' get such goods then as we do not see all the 


year round. 
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the Lottery has been the oceasion of it, 

We have a pérson insane in our mad-house, 
frotii the éxcesses she had gone ‘to in the 
Lottery ; sé had made away with all that 
coutd be moved. The husband forgave her, 
ant! ott aécoant of this forgiveness, a lenity 
she did not expect, shie- became 
Hector Essex, Pawnbroker in the Strand. , 

Wuen wave. PUT: THE ‘TO 
MALEFACTORS, WHAT FIRST DROVE YOU 


TO CRIME?” THE ANSWER HAS BEEN, “1? | ¥ 


WaS THE POVERTY FROM.) BUYING . AND 
INSURING IN. THE SOTTERY.” Rev. 
Brownlow Ford, Ordinary of Neiegate. 
SUPPRESSION OF 
It appedis mé afindst impossible entirely 
to suppress the insurance by.any, laws 
which be framed Ter that purpose, so 
long a8 Lotteffes' exist ; and T cannot, suggest 
any additional ‘régotations or pupishments in 
thésé “evitained in ihe Act of the 
Whiéh are likely. 10 produce a 
better effect; 1am ‘that nothing. 
will tebd to Keep it in subjection 
as the drawing the Lottery in a short period of 
time —Edni. Sokcitet te Stamp-+ 
Ofte 
AN ACCOUNT OP THE PRICES OF TICKETS, 
WITHIN THE RESPECTIVE PERIODS, KE. 


Year. Tickets!’ Price.’ Profit. 
1802 100,600" 14 11. 0 555,000 
1803 80,000 13 3 352,333 
1804 
— 1 25,000, 14 15 G 119,375] a 
— 2 2,000 16 10 0» §145,000 
— 3 15 13 170,250 
4945085 
1805 
—+1 17 2 g 178,437, 
— 2 25,000 18 3 0 203,750. 
— 3 25,000 17 18° 9° 198,437" 


£580,624 
1806 

— 3 25,909 16 10 0 162 500 
— 4° 20,060" 16 19° 139,000 
601,312 

4 


— 1 920,000 17 13 6 153,000 
— 2 25,000 17 4 0 180,000 
— 3 95,000 16106 163,125 


Report from a Commiilee of the House of Commons, &c. 


‘What sort of goods ?—Superior is, as 


q 
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__ The object of government is the hap- 
piness of the people; and every mean 
that cati be émployed to attain this object, 
it is the duty of government to employ. 
But the happiness of the people can never 
| beestablished, without striet and constant 
} attention to morals, as well private as 
| public. The-evidence we have seen proves 
| beyond the possibility of denial, that; the 


|.such opportunities of augmenting the mi- 
[series of mankind, are afforded: if the 
}legislature does notenact, but sits still a 
of the of another 
class,—what amelancholy prospect does 
} this afford to the ist 
} —what a déreliction of duty is this! In the 
cases which oceurted, during the last Lot- 
tery, at Hatton Garden, toe proportion 
4.0f women to men, concerned in insuring 


taking insurances, -was as three to 


one,.;, Families. thus situated, will usually 
49. any criminal means of relieving’ it, 


‘cause’ they’ know that the cabsé of their 
distréss will’ bé mintitely inquired isito by 
the parish officers, and they have none to 
sigh but their own folly and imprudence, 


whe. presides at Hatton Garden, ‘ is 


insuring‘ unknown to the other, The 


thing is leftto pledge, a when the dis- 


resources have been squandered, reproach 
and violence usually ensue ; and the mat-, 


| ter generally ends in the separation and. 


| complete profligacy of the parents, and 
consequent dispersion and distress of the 
whole family.” The Resolutions of the 
Cominittee, grodnded on such evidence, 
must be approved yy all true patriots, as, 


well as moralists. We'close, by accommo- 


| dating, we hope not misapplying, , the 


energetic words of Holy Scripture, —~ 
Let HIM WHO THINKETH HE STANDETH, 
TAKE HEED LEST 'ME FALL; 


& 490,625 


Compate Patiorarnd, Vol. p: 1197. 


suffer the last extremity of wanty or resort — 


than apply for parochial relief, be- 


The most serious evil,” says Mr,-Baker, 
the dissension aud misery itsoccasions in 
families, where the husband or-wife (the 
latter :more generally) is in the habit of ~ 
“pawnbroker supplies as long'asany 


covery is made ip what manner the family. 


| £01) 
1 
of t 
eB morals'of the people have greatly suffered (Ce 
by theevils:attending Lotteries. And, be- 
| ond expectation these evils appear to have the 
nt 4 been grafted on the provisions made by - 
the legislature’ for the express of 
preventing or counteracting them.’ So 
that if the Jegislature enacts,—such and tas 
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CALEDONIAN CANAL. 
FIFTH REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS FOR 
THE CALEDONIAN CANAL TO THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS. 


‘Tne Caledonian Canal, as forming one 
of those national works whieh succeeding 
generations will look at with grateful sur- 
prise has already..engaged our attention. 
{Compare Panorama, Vol. IIL. ps 12544; 
see also our map of Scotland, in which 
the course of this-Canal is accurately 
marked. ] We shall do no more on the:pré- 
sent occasion than report the progress: 

The unusual length and severity, of the 
last winter in Scotland, dingimished, thetime 
in which the works could -be; advanced ; 
but, that same circumstance, put to the 
test, in the most satistactory manner, the 
firmness and stability of. the constructions, 
whether masonry or ¢atthwork, already 
executed, Parts of the Canabare finished, 
and some of fhe extreme parts now pro- 
ject into the, sea, to a-considerable dis- 
tance, Advaritage-has been taken of ithe 
form of the valltés in some places, to ex- 
cavate large cesspools, to receive'the water 
trom the hills, instead of aqueducts; as 
less expensive, The aqueduct at the 
River Loy, which js the most considerable 
of any on this Canal, proved amply suffi- 
cient for the passage of the high floods’ of 
last winter, loaded as they were with 


ice; and it isthought that they will not:! 


speedily have a more severe trial to endure. } 
The banks of the Canal over this aque- 
duct are taised 18 feet perpendicular above |. 
the bottom level, At this height «is | 
placed the benching, intended to prevent: 
injury to the inside slope of the banks. 
fromthe surge-oceasionally beating against} 
them, The expences attending this mag- 
nificent work stand thus : 
«223,086 16) 5 
193,343 2 
... 30,643 13 gh 


As we are desirous of communicating a 
correct idea of the nature and construction 
of those. very. important articles, of .na- 
tional improvement, Navigable Canals,. 
and as we doubt not but the, principles, on 
which this grand undertaking isconducted, 
are the best of their kind, we have avail- 
ed ourselyes.of the opportunity afforded us | 


Report of the House-of Commons on the Caledonian Canal. 


| quantity ust 
.be performed by aniinal strength ; they 


by the insertion of two figures in the Offi- 
cial Report to set thent before our readers. 
The first figure isa Section of the Canal, 
with its dimensions, in breadth and depth : 
the second figure is a Section of the Aque- 
duct which, passes under the Canal at 


‘Loy ;, shewing tlie forms and construction 


of the arches that serve for the con- - 
véeyance of fidods, &c. which tal! from the’ 
mountains, in seasond of éxcessive rain 
and at other: tines as: passages for carts* 
and cattle. © Fhese figurés may give 
godd idea’ of stich labours, to those! of 
our friends who- have fiever had an oppor- 
tunity of inspecting similar works; abd~ 
they place thé powers of British skill, in- — 
dustry, and perséverante, in a ¢onSpicuous’ 
point of view, - 
Amiong the greatést improvements of’ 
mechanical power, and such ag do mast: 
honotr to countrys are the Steam 
Engines, which are applied to many” 
various purposes among us. As it may 
be satisfactory. fo some to. know their codt, 
and perhaps future years may look back’ 
with interest to this Report, we insert the 
payments madé.to Messrs: Boultoh arid’ 
Watt (of Birmingham) for Steam-Engines 
with their apparatus’s of différent sizes, - 
and the relative estimate of their powefs » 
to the numberof horses the services of 
Bow 
12 1) 
(power of 20 é 


iinde® (power of 6 
Sceond- boilers; with ¢om- 


plete fire and feed apparatus 
for the 3 engines 


o 
~ 


693 13 8% 


5,596 16 11% 
Tu 


of fitting and fixing Steam- ; 

Engine therein. 0 
fies’ will greatly diminish thé 

labour that otherwise’ must’ 


“Engine-house and expence 


1,310 
also lessen the expences, since they. cost 
bat a small part of the keep of that » 
number. of -horses, &c. the laboars of 
which they perform ; and, when neces¢ 
sary, they save time, too, as they may be 
kept in action night as well asday.. The— 


application of them to excavatidh, 
well as draining, shews their powers: : 
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ugmented 14 feet by benchings, 
DINAL’ SECTION OF THE CANAL. 


Surface of the Canal.— 


Top of the bank of the Canal. 


, asa 
» 10 feet diameter, 8 feet hi 


» 20 feet. 


EDUCT PASSING UND 
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Scale, 16 Feet to an Inch. 


meter.—B. B. Side arches 


Bottom level of the Canal.—D. D. D. 


Scale, 50 Feet to an Inch 
» 50 feet.—Breadth of the surface 
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25 feet dia 


TRANSVERSE SECTION OF THE CALEDONIAN CANAL. 


CANAL AT LOY: LONG 
C.C.C. 


A. The center arch 


TRANSVERSE SECTION OF THE A 
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From May 1807 RECAPITULATION OF EXPENCES : 

to May 1808. 

s.d. 
Management and travelling 
Timber, and carriage thereof. 
Machinery, cast-iron work, tools and materials 

uarries and masonry 

shipping 
Houses, and temporary buildings 
Labour and workmanship (day work) 
Labour and workmanship (measure work)............+ 
Ptirchase of land, and payment on account of dain 
Purchase and hire of horses, and provender, &c 


Incidental expences..........-- 
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Memoirs of Capt. George Carleton, an 
English Officer; including Anecdotes of 
the War in Spain under the Earl of Peter- 
borough, and many interesting Particulars 
relating to the Manners of the Spaniards 
in the Beginnizg of the last Centary. Writ- 
ten by Himself. 8vo. pp. #88. price 12s. 
Murray, London, 1808. 

Potiricat events of no ordinary 
importance give to whatever concerns 
the kingdom of Spain, an interest that 
they could not have possessed at 
other juncture. We willingly encou- 
rage the publication of works by which 
any light may be thrown on the character 
of the Spanish people, or the nature of 
their country; although .we are aware 
that this encouragement may tead to the 
ingltiplication of ephemeral productions 
unworthy of longer duration than that 
usually allotted to a newspaper. For the 
same reasons, however, that a newspaper 
is useful, such works may be useful, and 
they may fall into hands to which superior 
means of information are denied. 

The memoirs before us are not of that 
class : they are the production of a man of 
understanding, and veracity, we doubt 
not; and they describe events in which 
every reader of British history is concetn- 
ed. The brilliant victories of the Duke 
of Marlborough in Flanders and Germany, 
during the succession. war, tended ‘to 
blind the eyes of England to the me- 
rit of other officers, The scene of 
action’ was nearer home, the influence of 
our allies was more predominant, and 
above all, interest at court, made a point 
of supporting the Duke with supplies of 
every kind, in abundance.’ To Flanders 
we sent our stores, and our money ; while 
Spain, the ostensible cause of contest, was 
hulle short of neglected. The Earl of 
Peterborough who commanded the Bri- 
tish troops sent into that country, bad not 


_ friends in office equal to his support, and 


to his merit. There is nothing more de- 
trimental to a country than jealousy among 
its public officers : this invidious principle 
not only prevents advantages from being 
obtained, in many cases, but in others, 
where they have been obtained, renders 
them completely nugatory, by. impeding 
that improvement of them, which the 
public welfare demands. In vain is vic- 
tory atchieved if the victor rests on his 
Vox. 1V. (Lit, Pan, August, 1808.] 


arms: his defeated adversary, if alert and 
skilful, will speedily retarn to action, or 
if not to action, to a resistance little Jess 
embarrassing, and little, perhaps not at 
all, less itjurious to the reputation ofa 
commander, and to the cause he supports, 
than a drawn battle, or an attempt foiled. 
With great armies the Duke of Marlba- 
rough won great battles ; we have no in- 
tention of detracting from his merit, 
when we say, that with a small army the 
Earl of Peterborough effected events enti- 
tled to admiration, and, had they been 
properly supported at home, capable of 
being directed to the most beneficial pura. 
poses. Spain would have been subdued 
in Spain, had this great general’s talents 
been duly esteemed. ‘After he was dis- 
placed from cornmand_ his value was dis~ 
covered: pity! it had not beea equally 
appreciated while he was in a capacity for 
important services, ¢ principal subject 
of this volume is the atchievements of 
this British commaander; the personal 
adventures of Capt, Carleton, are npwey- 
theless, not without. interest, and dee, 
descriptions of the people and places he 
visited in his excursions in Spain appear to 
to be drawn with fidelity, anid modesty : 
he relates what he saw, without indulgidg 
in speculation, or fancy. 

Capt. Carleton was first a volunteer in 
the sea-service under Sir Edward Spra 
in the fleet commanded by the Duke of 
York, in 1672, He was in the engage- 
ment with De Ruyter May 28. He de- 
scribes the French as ‘* rather spectators 
than parties’ that affair: and he doos 
justice to the courage of the .Duke, of 
which “ his own eyes were witnesses,” 
in express terms. After the peace with 
Holland he went over in 1674, to serve 
in thé army of the Prince of Orange, in 
Flanders, and had a narrow escape in the 
affair at Senedt, which, though a skirmish 
rather thana battle, cost eighteen thousand 
lives. He-saw most of the actions and 
sieges under this prince, to the peace in 
1078: he was among the regiments sent 
over to support James II. and encamped 
on Hounslow Heath. After the revolution 
he served King William in the Highlands, 
where he ** lay two long winters, perpe- 
tually harassed upon parties, and hunting 
of somewhat wilder than their wildest 
game, namely, the Highlanders, who 
were, if not as nimble-footed, yet fully 
as hard to be found.” But, we pass his 
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services here, in Flanders again, at home, 
“in investigation of the assassination plot, 
aod in Ireland, to accompany bit with 
the Earl of Peterborough into Spain, to 
‘which country the Ear] convoyed the 
Archduke whom Britain had destined to 
-the Spanish. throne. We find from 
him that the Karl's plans were too often 
thwaried : and that being unable to im- 
Doha the opportunities which he saw, 

is\superior genius was often a superior 
source of mortification to him. 

We incline to select our extracts from 
military events in this country, although 


our “guthor’s remarks on the manners 


of the Spanish nation, and even on se- 
vera: incidents im natpral history, are 
‘wel. entitled to notice. The cepture 
‘of the fort. of Monjuick at Borcelona, has 
always been seckoned among.the mont 
remarkabie actions af the Earl of. Peter- 
. borough : and as it is an instance not only 

of what may ‘by art and 
valour, but also of those tfifles which 
often are attended with important conse- 
‘quences in ‘war,’ and invalidate both art 
and ydlour, we shall insert the captain's 
account of it. The, Earl was besieging 
Tyace'ppa, anec-his circumstances at this 
time were unhappy_enongh 
Lupossibilities were proposed ; no expedients 
‘to be accepted ; @ court reprodching ; councils 
of war rejectitig; and the Dutch general 
refus ng the assistange of the troops under his 
commard; “and, what’surmounted all, a 
despair of bringing such animosities and dif- 
fering opinions to any tolerable agreement. 

‘ThePrinte of Hesse had taken large liber- 
ties in complaining against all ‘the proceedings 
in the camp before Barcelona ; these reproach- 
es of one another had bred so much ill blood 
between thosé two great men, that for above 
a fortnight they had no correspondence, nor 
ever exchanged one word. 

The Earl, however, having mace his 
proper dispositions, and deiivered out his 
orders, began his march in the evening, with 
twelve hundred foot and two hundred horse, 
which, of necessity, were to pass by the 
quarters of the Prince of Hesse. ‘Liat Prince, 
on tLeir appearance, ,was told, that the 
General was come to speak with him ; and, 
being breught into his apartment, the Earl 
acquainted him, that he had at ‘Jast resolved 
upon an attempt against the enemy; adding, 
that now, if he pleased, he might be a judge 
of their behaviour, and see whether his off:- 
cers and soldiers deserved that character 
which hehad so liberally given them. ‘The 
Prince madeanswer, that he had always been 


ready to take his share; but could hardly 
believe, that troops marching that way could 
make any attempt against the enemy to satis- 
faction. However, without further discourse, 
he called for his horse. 

By this we may see what share fortune has 
in the greatest events. In ail probability the 
Earl of Peterborough bad never engaged in 
such a dangerous affair, in cold blood, and 
unprovoked ; and if such an enterprize had 


| been resolved on in a regular way, it is very 


likely he might have given the command to 
some of the general officers; since it is not 
usua!, nor hardiv allowable, for one, that 
commands in chief, to go in person on such 
kind of services. But here we see the General 
and Prince, notwithstanding their late indif- 


ferent harmony, engaged togett.er in this most 


The troops, which marched all night along 
the foot of the mountains, arrived two hours 
eefore day under the hill of Monjouick, not 
a quarterof a mile from the outward works : 
For this reason, it was taken for granted, 
whatever the design was which the general 
had proposed to himself, that it would be put 
in execution before Gay tient ; but the Earl of 
Peterborough was now pleased to inform the 
officers of the reasons why he chose to stay 
till the light appeared. Tle was of opinion 
that any success would be impossible, unless 
the enemy came into the outward ditch under 
the bastions of the second inclosure ; but that 
if they had time allowed them to come hither, 
there being no palisadoes, our men, by leaping 
in upon them, after receipt of their first fire, 
might drive them into the upper works ; ana 
following them close, with some probability, 
might force them, under that confusion, 
into the inward fortifications : this plan was 
adopted. 

r men, though exposed, and 
though the glacis was all esearped upon the 
live rock, went on with an unuvaunte! 
rage ; and, immediately after the first fire of 
the enemy, all, that were not killed or wound- 
ed, leaped in, pe/ mel, umongst the enemy ; 
who, being thus boldly attacked, and seeing 
others pouring in npon them, retired in great 
confusion ; and some one way, some another, 
ran into the inward works. 

There was a large port'in the flank of the 
principal bastion, towards the north-east, and 
a covered way, through: which the General 
and the Prince of Hesse followed the flyin 
forces ; and by that means became soetetbed 
of it. Lackily enough, here lay_a num- 
ber of great stones in the gorge of the bastion, 
for the use of the fortification ; with which 
we made a sort of breast-work, before the 
enemy recovered of their amaze, or made 
any considerable fire upon us from their in- 
ward fort, which commanded the upper part 
of that bastion.’ 
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The enemy had lines of communication 
between Barcelona and Monjouick. The 
governor of the former, upon bearing the 
firing from the latter, immediately seut four 
hundred dragoons on horseback, under orders, 
that two hundred dismounting should fein- 
force the garrison, and the other two hundred 
should return with their horses back to the 
town, 

When those two hundred dragoons were 
accordingly got into the fort, unseen 
by any of our men, the Spaniyrds, waving 
their hats over their heads, repeated over and 
over, Viva ef Rey, Via. This the Prince 
of Hesse nnfortupately took for a signal of 
their desire to surrender, which, 
with too much warmth and__precipiiancy, 


calling to the soldiers following, ,‘* They | off by the tronp: 


surrender, they surrender!” he advanced with 
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mont, then commanding officer. True it is ; 
for I heard an officer, ready enough to take 
-such .advantages, urge to him, that none of 
all those posts we were become masters of, 
owere tenable ; that to offer at‘it woald be no 
better:‘than wilfutly sacrificing human lives to 
eaprice and -hutnours, and just like a man’s 
knocking his, head against stone walls, to try 
whicy was. hardest. . Having.overheard. this 


piece, of lip-oratory, and finding by the 
swer that it was too likely to prevail, and that 
was‘ like to say would avail nothing, I 
slipped away as fast-as I’could, to acquaint 
_ the General with-the danger impending. 

As passed along, took notice, that the 
panic was upou the. increase; the general 


rumour atfrining, that we should be all cut 


that were come out of Bar- 
ud Hot the 


hills, or che hoases possessed by the Miquelets. 
Officers and Soldiers, under this prevaili 
| terror, quitted their posts ; and in one unit 


near taree hundred men, (who followed him 
without any orders from. their General,) 
along the curiain which led to the ditch of the 


inward fort. The enemy suffered them to 


come into the ditch, and there surrounding | 


them, took two hundred of them prisoners, at 
che same time thaking a diseharge upon the 
rest, WnO were running back the way they 
came. This firing brought the Earl of Peter- 
borough dows from the upper part. of the 
bastion, to see wast was doing below. When 
he had just turned the pout of the bastion, 
he saw the Prince of Hesse retiring, with 
the men that had so rashly cdeannene The 
Earl nad exchanged a very few words with 


him, when, from aseco.d fire, that Prince | 


received a shot in the great artery of the 
thigh, of which he died immediately, falling 
down at the General’s feet, who instantly 
gave orders to carry off the body to the next 
convent. 

Almost the sime moment, an officer came 
to acquaint the Earl of Peterborough, thata 
great body of horse and foot, at least three 
thousand, were on their march from Barce- 
Jona towards the fort. The distance is near 
a mile, all unevev ground ¢ so that the enemy 
was either discoverable, or not to be seen, 
just as they were marching on the hills, or 
in the vallies. However, the General direcily 
got on horseback, to take a view of those 
forces from the rising ground without the 
fort, having left all the posts, which were 
already taken, well secured with the allotted 
numbers of officers and soldiers. 

No svoner was the Earl out of the fort; 
the care of which he had left under the com- 
mand of the Lord Charlemont, (a person of 
known inerit aud undoubted courage, but 
somewhat too flexible.in his temper,) when 
a panic fear (though the Earl, as L-have said,, 
was only gone to, takea xiew, of the enemy) 
seized upon the soldiery, which ,was a litile 
too easily complied with by the Lord Charle- 


body (the Lord C*arlemont at the head ot 
them) masched, -or- rather hurried out of the 
fort 5 and were come half-way down the hill 


| before the Earl of Peterborough came up to 


them ; though, .on my ecquainting him with 
the shamefu! and surprising accident, he made 
no stay ; but answering, with a good deal of 
vehensence, Good God, is it ‘possible !” 
hastened back as fast as he could. 

The Earl galloped up the hill, and light- 
ing when he came to Lord Charlemont, he 
took his half pike out of hishand ; and turn- 
ing to the officers and soldiers, told them, if 
they would not face about and follow. him, 
they should have the scandal and etemal in- 
famy upon them, of having deserted their 
posts, and abandoned their general. 

It was surprising to see with what alacrity 
aud new courage they faced about, and fol- 
lowed the Earl of Peterborough. Ina mo- 
ment they had forgot their apprehensions ; 
and, without doubi, had they met with any 
opposition, they would have behaved them- 
selves with «the greatest bravery. But as 
these motions were unperceived by theeuemy, 
all the posts were regained, and anew pos- 
sessed in less than half an hour, without any 
joss ; though had our forces marched half 
musquet-shot further, their retreat would 
have. been perceived, and all the success at- 
tendant on this glorious attempt must have 
been entirely blasted. 

Another tacident which attended this hap- 
py enterprize was this: Tue two hundred 
men which fell into the hands of the enemy, 
by the unhappy mistake of the Prince of 
hives, were carried directly into the town. 
The Marquis of Risburg, a liewtenant-general 
fwho commanded the three thousand me: 
whieh were inarching from the town to tie 


relief of the fort, cxamjued the prisoners as 
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they passed by ; and they all agreeing that the 
General and the’ Prince of Tlesse were in 
person with the troops that made the attack 
on Monjovick, the Marquis gave immediate 
ordérs 40 retire to the town; taking it for 
granted, that the main body of the troops 
atténdéd the Prince and General ; and that 
Sonie design therefore was on foot to intercept 
his return, in case he should venture too far. 
Thuis, the unfortunate loss of our two hun- 
dred men turned to our advantage, in pre- 
venting the advance of the eneiny, which 
‘must fave put the Earl of Peterborough to 
inconceivable ditliculties. 


This success gave fresh spirits to the 
besiegers, the Admirals vied with the Ge- 
nerals : the sailors brought up the cannon, 
through patlfs impassable to animals, a 
fortunate shel! blew up the magazine of 


the fort, and aftera few days animated | 


siege Barcelona surrendered, and Charles 
I, made ‘his triumplant entry into the 

capital of Catalonia, — 

. Not long afterwards, Barcelona, with 

its King in it, was besieged by an army of 

30,000 French, and a powerful fleet, 


while the British troops scarcely exceeded 


7,000. The place was reduced to ex- 
tremity, when a British fleet arrived ; 
he Karl entered the city from the sea ; 
and thé besiegers abandoned their enter- 


- prize with precipitation. There is some- 


thing truly romantic in this general's con- 
duct on this occasion, Receiving intelli- 
gence of the approach of the fleet, he 
marched. his army to a small port seven 
leagues westward of Barcelona, where he 
‘coliected -all the vessels in the neighbour- 
‘hood : here he gave conditional orders to his 
officers, but iuformed them that circum- 
stances demanded his absence by night. 


This declaration, instexd satisfying, 
‘made the officers ten times more curtors: 
‘But when they saw their General going, 
with a resolution to lie out all night at sea, 
in an open boat, attended with only one 
officer ; and understood that he intended to 
row out in his felucea five or six leagues dis- 
tance from the shore ; it is hardly to be ex- 


pressed what ainazement and concern surprised 
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j old resolution, in the same equipages and 


with the same attendance. Accordingly, he 
again felucca’d himself ; and they saw him 
no more till they were lauded on the Mole in 
Barcelona. 

The Queen had sent a commission to the 
Earl of Peterborough for the fall coammand 
of the flect, whenever he thought fit to 
come aboard in person. This made the Ge- 
neral endeavour, at all hazards, to get aboard 
the fleet by night ; for hé was apprehensive, 
and the sequel proved his apprehensions too 
well grounded, that Admiral Leake would 
make. his appearance with the whole body of 
the fleet, which made near twice the nambet 
of the ships of the enemy ; in which case it 
was natural to suppose, that the Count de Tho- 
louse, as soon as ever the French scouts should 
give notice of our strength, would cut his 
cables and put out to sea, to avoid an engage- 
ment. And according to his wishes, the 
Earl did fall in with the fleet; but unfortu- 
nately the night was so far advanced, that it 
was impossible for him then to put his pro- 
ject into practice. Captain Price, a gendeman 
of Wales, who commanded a third rate, 
was the person he first came aboard of ; but 
how amazed was he to find, in an open boat, 
at open sea, the person who had commission 
to command the fleet! So soon as he was 
entered the ship, the Earl sent the ship's 
pinnace with letters to Admiral Leake, to 
acquaint him with his orders and intentions. 
When day appeared, it was astonisiring to 
the whole fleet, to see the union flag waving 
at the main-top-aiast head. No body could 
trust his own eyes, or guess at the meaning, 
tll better certified by the account of an event 
so singular and extraordinary. 

The Freuch Admiral being made acquainted 
with the force of our fleet, hoisted sail, and 
made the best of his way from us, either 
pursuant to orders, er under the plausible 
excuse of a retreat. 

And next morning, the first of May, 1706, 
while the sun wes under a total eclipse, in a 
suitable hurry and confusion, the French 
broke up, leaving behind them most of their 
cannon and mortars, together with vast quan- 
tities of all sorts of ammunition and provisions, 
scarce stopping to look back ull they had lefc 
all but the very verge of the disputed domi- 
nion behind them. 

All the damaged brass cannon which the 


them all. Mr. Crow, the Queen's minister, | enemy had left being recast, ‘upon every one 
aud others, expressed a particular dislike and , of them was, by order, a sun eclipsed, with 


uneasiness; but all to uo purpose, the Kari 
had resolved wpon it. 

In the morning, to the great satisfaction 
of all, officers and others, the Earl came 
again to land; and immediately began to _ 
his men into the several vesseis which lay 
reay in port for that purpose. But at night 
their amaze-was renewed, when they found 
their General ready to put in execution his 


| 


this motto under it; ‘* Magna parvis obscu- 
rantur.” 


The length of our extracts forbids en- 
largemeut: although there are some pro- 
fessiortal hints in the work which existing 
circumstances recommend to the gttention 


‘|of military men: especially to such as 


may be employed in the comntry: some 
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of these relate to the Karl's plans for pre- 
venting the advance of the French ; 
others to the fatal conseqnences of too 
much security, of the neglect of oppor- 
tunity, and of political weakness and 
error, The captain vindicates the honour 
of the Spanish huns from the charge of 
Jicentiousness, which he places to the 
account of substituted ladies of a very 
ditferent description: he describes the 
bloody devotioas of the Valentians in 
their public processions. ‘ Some, who 
from the thickness of their bides, or other 
impediments, have not power by their 
scourgings to fetch blood of themselves, 
are followed by surgeons with their lan- 
cets, who at every turn, make use of 
them, to evince the extent of their pa- 
tience and zeal by the smart of their folly. 
In this condition the amorosus of quality 
present themselves to their mistresses.” 
Our author visited Montserrat ; of which 
he gives a just and agreeable description. 
He was taken prisoner in the castle of 
Denia; lived more than three years in 
Spain in that character ; part of the time 
in La Marcha, where he lodged in Sainte 
Clémente de la Mancha, the seat and 
birth place of the ever renowned Don 
Quixote; he was released by peace, and 
arrived in England in May 1705. 

We consider the work as an accession 


“to our libraries in the department of 


English history: not that this is its first 
appearance in print: it was first printed 
in 1743. It was recommended by Lord 
Elliot to the perusal of Dr. Johnson, as 
we learn from Boswell’s life of the Dr. 
and in our opiaion it justifies the recom- 
mendation, Having been long out of print, 
it appears again in the present edition, 
to which is prefixed a sketch of the lite 
and character of the Earl of Peterbo- 
rough. We wish that somewhat more 
were known as to the subsequent situation 
of the author.—Froin the circumstance of 
these memoirs lying unpublished from 
1705 to 1743, we conjecture that the 
captain died about that time. Possibly an 
examination of the public prints might 
have led to sonie satisfaction on this point. 
The book is neatly printed: but a map, 
marking the situation of the towns men- 
tioned, should have been added: the 
exeence would not have deserved consi- 
deration ; while the convenience would 
have been sensibly felt by the reader : 
uot every body‘has an Atlas to consult. 
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Queen-Hoo Hail, 2 Romance : and Ati« 
cient Times, a Draina. By the Taté Jo- 
seph Strutt, Author of * Rural Sports and 
Pastimes of the People of Eny and, ~&¢. 
4 vols. 12 mo. pp. 968. Price 18s. Murray, 
London, 1808. 


Ir was unlucky for Mr, Stratt that 
his performance should come under our 
perusal, immediately after we had been 
edified by the learned researches of Mr. 
Douce, on the subject of antient Morris 
Dances, May Games, and Doméstic 
Fools.. Our information, so lately gains 
ed, led us to desire a story that might 
realize the scenes and characters of an- 
cient days, and transport us to ages past, 
by the lawful and natural magic of cor- 
rect description. Knowing also the 
abilities and industry of the writer, his 
acquaintance with English history,  cus- 
toms, and manners, with the language of 
the times, the several commodities and 
fashions then in use, and his readiness in 
other necessary qualifications, we had 
anticipated a masterly delineation of 
antiquity, and an interesting resemblance 
of periods long gone by. Such, we 
doubt not, was the author’s original de- 
sign, when he meditated his work ; but, 
unfortunately, leaving it unfinished, it 
isnowamotley mixture of antient and. 
modern, homely and elegant, likely and’ 
unlikely, possible and impossible. Our 
readers will recollect that we speak this 


‘in the character of disappointed antiqua- 


ries, invited to the perusal of, a work, 
which is thus described in the préface. 


The scene of the piece is laid in England ; 
and the time, (in which the events are sup- 
posed to take place,) is in the reign of Henry 
the Sixth, about the middle of the fifteenth. 
century. The domestic manners, &c. of 


the English, at that periéd, are very little” 


known ; though a thorough investigation of 
them is positively necessary, to link together, 
(if I may be allowed the expression), those 


‘of the preceding, and those of the succeeding 


cenviries. Hence this publication may be 
deemed generally useful ; and especially ta 
the lovers of old English poetry, which it 
will make much more intelligibie, in a varie- 
ty of instances, by explaining many: obsolete 
customs, frequently alluded to by the poets, 
and, above all, by the carly dramatic writers 
of this country. may 


‘The different degrees of the people, from 
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the nobleman to the peasant, have their 
places in theromance; their characters are 
warked by their language and deporiment ; 
the speeches are, in general, | sufficiently 
modernised, to make them perfectly intelligi- 
ble; but, at the same time, they contain 
enough of the phraseology of the age, to 
give them an air of antiquity. 

The sumptaous manner of living, which 
distinguished the nobility of this country in 
days of yore, the furniture of their mansions, 
the trains of domestics, and retainers belong: 
ing to them, and the pomp they assumed 
upon occasions of solemnity, are contrasted 
with the more humble dwellings, decorations, 
and festivals, of persons less opulent, descen- 
ding to the cottage of the rustic. 

The various pursuits, and domestic amuse- 
ments of all ranks of persons, forma part of 
the work, and especially, the exhibitions of 
the’wandering mitistrels, jugglers varrators 
of fables, &c. ; the natare of their spectacles 
are explained, from their most brilliant per- 
formances, to those adapted to the taste of. 


the rusticsin common drinking houses, with 
speciens of their poetry and 


The bestscenes of these volumes are 
those of lower life: the most finished 
conversations in point of language are 
those which~ pass ‘at the alelrouse, they 
approachsntarest to the talk of the times, 
—yet in thése, there ate too few allusions 
to publi¢ incidents then passing, and 
without charging. ‘the author with 
commissions of errors, we may safely 
c his omissions of truths, For 
instance; he*is deficiént in ecclesiastical 
vharacters, yet Mr. S. knew their num- 
bers, we might say their swarms, and well 
u derstood the prevailitig bickerings be- 
tween the élergy ‘secular and: religious, 
the monks and the friars ; by introducing 
these, as he might haye done, he would 
have shewn, that the diversities of modern 
sects and’Sectaries, the cries and watch- 
words of parties, and the animosities 
entertained by nat a few of their parti | 
zans, are the unquestionable descendauts 
of John Ball’s ancient teazers, and tor- 
mentors, who professing to promote his 
rest everlasting left-him little repose in 
this sablunary world. Neither has war 
aithor hinted at the appositions in politics, 
vaturally resulting from the bloody strife 
between the Yorkists aiid Lancastrians. 
The language of those political enemies 
was at least as strong zsthat of our outs 
and ins, and their principles marked their 
ciscourse, with that of their Retainers, po 
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less decidedly than the phraseology of 
whigs and tories, court party and country 
party,Jacobins and Loyalists,&c.A Satirist 
might avail himself of this: but Mr. S. 
was no Satirist. His nobleman tavours 
and is favoured by the king on the throne; 
he might have shewn us alsoa_ noble- 
man of the contrary party, with tbe 
sueers, and misprisions, in which such 
indulged themselves, at whatever hazard 
to their lands and premises. Neiiber are 
we led into the domestic retreats of 
female life; the attendantsare not derived 
from families attached to the Eari, and 
to be taught housewifery in his mansion; 
and the ladies themselves have very little 
of the air of those which rise in idea when 
we read the Pasion letters. Skill in 
ses, hounds, and hawks was the almost 
incessant peace study of the robust youth 
of our nobility : to the latter, Shakespeare 
has perpetual allusions, and his example 
might have been authoritative to Mr. 8. 
Their warlike exercises were nc less 
general: but we are surprised that gur 
author should encourage a combatant, to 
strike at the éegs of an adversary : as cer- 
tainly it was held dishonourable in a 
warrior to strike below the knee. We 
doubt not but, had he lived to complete 
this work, these remarks, and others. 
that have occurred to us, would have 
been superseded: Mr. S, would not have 
spoken of spectacles on the nose, and 
surely not by thei: familiar term barnacles ; 
nor of the library, and writing of letters, 
with a]! the ease of modern accommoda- 
tion; less still of carriages, and stage 
coaches going to and from London ; and 
of songs composed on ‘the taking of 
Boulogne ;" which, whoever knows any 
thing of English history knows, was no 
exploit of the Sixth Henry's reign. We 
mean to infer, that there is still room for 
a work that should set the characters of 
our Ancestors hefore us, by a careful 
resemblance: but we Tecommend to 
whoever undertakes such a work to render 
it correctly instructive on the subject of 
our national antiquities, as wel] as amu- 
sing. Why should itnot contain really 
antient songs, and versifications, not, as 
Mr. S. has thought proper to present, 
poems, written by himself with the gra- 
cesand measures of modern compositic.:? 
And if the writer were to interweave real 
letters from exalted personages, with the 


histories of actual events, we should think. 
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our obligations to him not at all diminish- 
ed. There are many such which being 
teo unimportant to obtain notice in our 
general histories continue unknown ; or 
known only to antiquaries of elaborate 
research: yet, as pictures of real lite;, 
they deserve notoriety, and might greatly 
diversify a tale, while they added up- 
common interest to it. " 
‘But, laying aside the character of ant?-: 
quaries, we shall take a view of these 
volumes as comprising a novel of no'slight’ 
interest, and displaying no mean abilities. 
Parts of it manifest a lively and vigorous 
imagination; they display a considerable 
acquaintance with life aud character : 
severa} incidents we know to be founded 
in fact. Under the character of a man 
of letters reduced to straits and ditficul- 
ties, Mr.S. has pourtrayed himself ; and 
a narrow escape from arrest, together 
with the means of that escape, are parts 
of his personal adventures. He lived in 
the village he has described, and it re+ 
tains beneficial proofs of his kindness. 
Compare Panorama, Vol 1193. 


The work opens with a description of 
the May Games at Queen-Hoo Hall, in 
Hertfordshire, the seat of the noble 
family of Boteler ; the incidents which 
attended these games, beyond what had 
been prepared by the Chamberlain, in- 
troduce us to Matilda the lovely daughter 
of Earl Boteler, and to the fair Eleanor, 
her cousin. A savage challenges the 
whole assembly, vanquishes two an- 
tagonists, but is himself vanquished by 
a third, an unknown champion, who. 
presents achaplet to the lady Matilda, 
strictly preserves his incognito, and with- 
draws undiscovered. This chaplet after-. 


wards becomes the source. of distress to | 


an accidental visitor, a stranger lady, of 
the family of D'Arcy, to whose brother 
it had belonged, and whom she supposes 
to have been murdered, in France; as 
he also supposes her to have been. They 
ate, hawever, both preserved, and after 
encountering various adversities they meet 
in the Boteler mansion; the brother 
proves to haye been the unknown. May- 
day champion, and according to, the laws, 
in such cases, made and provided, the 
whole ends in.a. series of marriages ; of 
which three take place on,the same day. » 


Mr. S's intention was, to render bis 
story a vehicle: for description Of -niah- 
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ners: he has therefore in the first place | 
introduced the May Games, and atter- 
wards the hunting party of a great lord ; | 


the honours of aneient entertainments ; 
the colours, “qualities, aod materials ot 
garments in antient times, in which le 
has beé very and doubtless, 
he intended to have been’ equally so in’ 
other matters, sides these, we have 
among. the. rustics,.ale-Libbers and stout 
drinkers, ,gugglers,, and story tellers ; 


wrestlers, yatid- cudgel players; also a 
witch; aghost, a spectre, a sharp-witied 
mink, who avenges herself on her lover 
by committing him to the care of a mad 

doctor, who bleeds, blisters and scarifies 
him, ‘With the most hearty goodwill (we 

believe, this incident is founded-on fact). 
We have an ili natured purse-proud far- 
mer, a facetious taylor, and various sub- 

ordipate personages, who contribute to 
the bustle and entertainment of the | | 


narration, ‘Lhese we may safely pro- 
nounce amusing : the pathetic parts in- 
teresting ; and the whole ingenious, and 
completely moral. We shall chearfully i 
add, that fewof our novel writers could 
have equalled Mr. Strutt io this effort; . 

though we, knowing the author's abilities 

and opportunities, sincerely regret the 
unfinished state in which he left it. 


Mr. S. thus describes the May-day 
mummery of our merry ancestors, 
In the front of the pavilion, a.large square 
was staked out, and fenced out with ropes, 
to prevent the crowd from pressfhg upon. the 


pertormers, and interrupting the diversion ; 
there were.also two bars at the bottom of the 
inclosure, through which the actors might 
pass and repass, as occasion required, * 

Six young men first entered the square, 
clothed in jerkins of leather, with axes upon 
their shoulders like woodmen, and their heads 
bound witli large garlands of ivy-leaves inter- 
twined with sprigs of hawthorn. Then fole 
lowed; © : 

Six young mifidens of the village dressed | 
in blue'kirtles, swith garlands of »primroses on 
their’ heads, fine> sleek! cow, .deco- 
rated with ribbons of vagious calgurs- iniere 
spersed. with flowers,. and; \the of the . | 
animal.were tipped; with, gol. Lhese . were 

ix foresters,,, _ green, tunics, 

with, haods ofthe colour ; 
each, of {hg n a bugleehorn attached 
to a Baldr silk; “ which‘ he sounded as 

‘Pétir baderet? the baron’s chief falvoner, 
who personified Robin Hood ; he was attised. 
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in a bright grass green tunic, fringed with 
gold; his hood and his hosen were parti- 
coloured, blue and white; he hada large 
garland of rose-buds on his head, a bow bent 
iu his hand, a sheaf of arrows at his girdle, 
and a bugle-horn depending from a baldrick 
of light blue tarantine, embroidered with sil- 
ver; he had alsoasword anda dagger, the 
a of both being richly embossed with 
O Fabiana page, as Little John, walked at 
his right hand; and Cecil Cellerman the 
butler, as Will Sunkely, at his left. ‘These, 
with ten others of the jolly outlaw’s atten- 
dants who followed, were liabited in green 
arments, bearing their bows bent in their 
ands, and their arrows in their gidles, Then 
came 

Two maidens, in orange-coloured ‘kirtles 
with white courtpies,. strewing flowers ; fol- 
lowed immediately by 

The maid Marian, elegantly habited in 
a waichet-coloured tunic reaching to the 
ground ;, over which she wore a white linen 
rochet with loose sleeves, fringed with silver 
and very neatly plaited ; her girdle was of 
silver baudekin, fastened witha double Low 
on the left side; her long flaxen hair was 
divided into many ringlets, and flowed upon 
hér shoulders ; the top part of her head was 
covered with a network cawl of gold, upon 
which was placed a garland of silver, orna- 
mented with blue violets. She was supported 


Two bride-maidens, in sky-coloured rochets 
girt with ‘trimson girdles, wearing garlands 
upon their heads, of blue and white violets. 
After them, came 

Four other pia in green courtpies, and 
garlands of violets and cowslips : Then 

Sampson the smith, as Friar Tuck, carry- 
ing a huge quarter staff on his shoulder ; and 
Morris the mole-taker, who represented Much 
the miller’s son, having a long pele with. an 
inflated bladder attached to one end: Aad 
afterthem 

The May-pove drawn by eight fine oxen, 
decorated with scarfs, ribbdhs, and flowers of 
divers colours ; and the tips of their horns 
were embeilished with gold. The rear was 
closed by 

The hobby horse and the dragon. 

When the May-pole was drawn into the 
square, the foresters sounded their horns, 
and the populace expressed their pleasure by 
shouting incessantly until it reached the place 
assigned for its elevation:—and during the 
time the ground was preparing for its recep- 
tion, the barriers of the bottom of the inclo- 
sure were opened for the villagers to approach, 
and adorn it with ribbons, garlands, and 
flowers, as their inclination prompted them. 

The pole being sufficiently onerated with 
finery, the square was cleaved. from such as 


had no part to perform in the pageant ; and 
then it was elevated amidst the reiterated ac- 
clamations of the spectators. The woodmen 
andthe milk maidens danced around it ac- 
cording to the rustic fashion; the measure 
was played by Peretto Cheverette, the baron’s 
chief minstrel, on the bagpipes, aceompanied 
with the pipe and tabour, performed by one 
of his associates. When the dance was fi- 
nished, Gregory the jester, who, as we have 
observed already, undertook to play the hobs 
by-horse, came forward with bis appropriate . 
equipment, and, frisking up and down the 
square without restriction, imitated the gal- 
lopping, curvetting, ambling, trotting, and 
other paces of a horse, to the infinite satis- 
faction of the lower classes of the spectators. 
He was followed by Peter Parker, the ba- 
ron’s ranger, who personated a dragon, his- 
sing, yelling, and shaking his wings with 
wonderful ingenuity; and to complete the 
mirth, Morris, in the character of Much, 


' having small bells attached tohis knees and 


elbows, capered here and there between the 
two monsters in the form of a dance ; and 
as often as he came near to the sides of the 
inclosure, he cast slily a handful of meal into 
the faces of the gaping rustics, or rapped 
them about their heads with the bladder tied 
at the end of his pole. In the mean time, 
Sampson representing Friar Tuck, walked 
with much gravity around the square, and 
occasionally let fall his heavy staff upon the 
toes of such of the crowd as he thought were 
approaching more forward than they ought 
todo; and if the sufferers cried ont from the 
sense of the pain, he addressed them ina 
solemn tone of voice, advising them to count 
their beads, say a paternoster or two, and to 
beware of purgatory. ‘These vagaries were 
highly palatable to the populace, who an- 
nounced their delight l’y repeated plaudits 
and loud bursts of Janghter ; for this reason 
they were continued for a considerable length 
of time: but Gregory, begivning at last to 
faulter in his paces, ordered the dragon to fall 
back : the weil-nurtured beast, being out of 
breath, readily obeyed, and their two com- 
panions followed their example ; which con- 
cluded this part of the pastime, 

Then Thomas the revels son, in the habit 
of a pilgrim, came to the frontof fhe pavi- 
lion, where he was met by a party of the 
young men and maidéns belonging to the 
procession ; and the following dialogue com- 
posed for the purpose by Peretto the minstrel, 
was sung; aud he accompanied the voices 
with his harp : 


Palmer. (To the Women.) 
Fair damsels, say what brings you here? 
Damsels. 


To celebrate the first of May. 
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Palmer. 
Wherefore this day to you so dear ? 
Damscels. 
It is bold Robin's, wedding-day. 
Chorus. 
With sprightly dance and carols gay. 
We welcome Robin's wedding-day. 


(To the Men.) 


Palmer, 


Why stand the bowmen on a row ?— 


Men. 
Prepar'd to playa skilful gaane.— 


Palmer. 
Some Saint to honour ’tis I trow : 


Men. 
’Tis Robin Hood, for that’s his name. 


Chorus. 
With sprightly dance, and carols gay, 
We keep bold Robin’s wedding-day. 
Palmer. 
But who is she so fair, bedight 
In tunic blue and rochet white? 


Woman. 
Dost thou not know her, holy man? 
It is the blithe maid Marian. 


Palmer. 
How name ye him y’clad in green, 
With party hose and fringes sheen 2 


Man. 
It is the prince of archers good : 
And heis hight bold Robin Hood. 


. Chorus. 


With merry carol, danee, and play, 
We welcome Robin's wedding-day, 


Palmer. 


Lam stranger, well ye wot, 
And much have travell’d :—I have seen 
The Lord’s sepulchre, and the grot 
Where he was born of maiden clean. 


The shells of Cales, in sign of grace, 
Adorn my hat ;—and you may spy 
A vernicle, with his dear face 


Impress'd, whodied on Calvary. 


Upon my cloak Saint Peter's keys 

Were drawnat Rome, withcrosses wide : 
And reliques from beyond. the seas 

I bear, or woe may me betide ! 


The snow-topp’d hills of Armony, 
Where Noe’s ark may now be found, 
T've seen ;—in sooth, I do not lie ;— 
Told o'er my beads and kiss’d the ground. 
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[es 
At Walsingham my vows I’ave paid-s 


At Waltham eke, and Coloraine; 
And to Saint Thomas have pray'd 
Who near the holy rood was slain. 


Bui tell me to what saint, I pray, 
What.martyr, or whatangel bright, 
Is dedicate this holy day, 
That brings you here so gaily dight ?— 


This calendar I’ve sear_h’d with care 
For saints y’bless’d and angels good ; 
The holy saints are named there, 
Bat no such saint as Robin Hood. 


Men. 
Dost thou not, simple palmer, know— 
What ev'ry child can tell thee here, 
Nor saint nor angel claims this show, 
But the bright season of the year ? 


Women. 

The cowslips now adorn the dels ; 
On sunny banks primroses blow, 
With violets sweet and dainty bets ; 

And on the green the daisies grow: 


The birds in warbling chorus sing 
In hedge and grove and shady wood, 

Thviting us to hail the spring, 

And join the troopot Robin Hood. 
Chorus. 

With merry carol, dance, and play. 

We welcome Robin's weddiug-day. 

When the dialogue was concluded, the 
archers set up a target at the lower of 
the Green, and made trial of theirskill in a 
regular-succession. Robin Hood and Wilt 
Stukeley excelled their comrades ; and both 
of them lodged an arrow inthe centte circle . 
of gold, so near to each other that’ the differ- 
ence could not readily be decided, which oc- 
casioned them to shoot again ; when Robin 
struck the gold a second time, and Stuke- 
ley’s arrow wasaffixed upon the edge of it. 
Robin was therefore adjudged the conqueror ; 


_| and the —_ of honour, a garland of laurel 


embellished with variegated ribbons, was pat 
upon his head ; and to Stukeley was given a 
garland of ivy, because he was the second’ 
best performer in that contest. 
The pageant was finished with thearchery ;. 
and the procession began to move away,, to. 
make room for the villagers, who afterwards 
assernbled in the square, aud amused theme. 
selves by dancing round the May-pole in pro- 
miscuous companies, according to the ancient 
custom. 

The absence of the May-game fool’ 
from this assemblage is a great deficiency. 

The drama in the last volume is formed’ 

the old story of Alfred in the Damsh 

amp : it Wants the vigour and energy of! 

Shakespear Will this fine subject never 
have justice done to it? 
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rece of the tools, that can only be attained by 


4 Day in Spring, and other Poems. By 
Richard Westall, R. A. 8vo. pp. 213. 
price 12s 6d. Murray, London, 1608, 


Genius is infinite, as it isa celestial 
power ; but genius is limited, ‘as it must, 
operate by terrestrial means. The painter 
will ever emulate the vivid tints which 
deck the heavenly bow ; bnt his attempt 
will fail, because he can employ but earth 
ly pigments. The poet will indulge his 
imagination, and bid it soar aboye these 
perishable skies ; but he must express his 
conceptions in the language of mortals, if 
he desire that mortals should understand 
his lays. Each of these arts is sufficient 
study for a life ; to excell in either is no 
smal] honour: Each demands so great 
attention and care, and absorbs the naind 
so intensely, to. the disregard of trivial 
slips, that it is scarcely possible, a single 
mind should rise to eminence in both, 
however closely they may be allied as stu- 
dies, and to a-certain degree may demand 
the same disposition, and talents. We 
have often admired Mr. Westal] as a pain- 
ter, we remember the earliest dawnings 
of bis genius, and are happy in_secing 
them arrived at maturity. But Mr, W. 
1s noi perfect: he kuows, he feels our 
meaning,when we remind him of that plus 
ulira which genius ever anticipates, and 
never, till atier its anxicties are for- 
oe flatters itse]f with having attained. 

’e shall do justice to his merit as a poet 
too; but we shall not compliment him on 
having subdued all the asperities of lan- 
guage by labour, or on haying varied the 
inflexibilities of our native tongue into 
melodious modulation and cadence. His 
metit is imagination : bat his poems are 
unfinished as to the structure of their ex- 
pressions, and seldom present that happy 
selection of phrase, which the present age 
demands as the finishing and polish of 
smaller works. Mr. W. well. knows, 
that in a picture equal force throughout. 
is ruinous : broad masses in proper places 
are indispensible, but equal depth of co- 


louring all over, though a common fault} 


with young beginners who aim at better 
things, never marks the master who has 
already produced excellence. Yet his’ 
poems are open toa rémark, which may 
be easily understood by this allusion. There 4 


is in all arts, a readiness in the handling 


practice. If Mr. W. had spent asmuch 


time in conning of phrases as he has in 
commanding his pencils, he wouldcertainly 
have given shperior graces’to his ideas, 
and would have**embodied them more 
completely in liarmony, in heavenly 
mony. But we thust hot’criticize amuse- 
ments 2nd relaxations, as these appear 
to be, with sevérity ; 4s compositions they 
contain many pleasing thoughts, and just 
sentiments ; they are perfectly virtuous, 


' and in that sense correct : which all who 


know properly how to value the real ex- 
cellencies,of human Jife will honour with 
distinguished approbation. Mr. W. ap- 
pears to have in some degree anticipated 
remarks allied to those we have made : 
for thus he expresscs his wishes : 


—Oh! that I the forms could give, 
Strong as in ‘my thoughts they lives 
When the rich, the perfect whole, 
Comes in splendour on my soul! 

Mv broad ganvas then should show 
Harm with life’s divinest glow ! 

So that those who came to gaze, 
Fix’d should stand in fond amaze ; 
And, in anxious clusters round, 
Wait impatient for the sound! 


In the close of this poem “ A Day in 
Spring,’ Mr. W. has suggested an ex 
tremely picturesque idea: but he has 
stopped short, like a painter; a poet would 
have perceived that Spring should have 
exercised some genial power over Winter, 
when he approached her, and attempted 
to rest bis hoary head upon her breast : 
he would have made her thaw his frozen 
heart to love, the giant limbs of the snow- 
clad deity would have derived unusual vi- 
gour, from her company, and every vein 
would have thrilled with sympathetic de- 
light. | 
—Such the joys, enchanting Spring! 
Which thy genial moments bring ; 
_ Not when Summer scents the glade 
' With her wreath of hay new made; 
Not when Autumn's liberal hand 
Scatters plénty o'er the land: 
Not e’en thei will T céthpare, 
Sweetest season of the,year!; 
i of their charms with, those 
Vhich thy lucid veils disclose 
When thou com'st in géntle showers, 
Braiding thy’ bright hair with flowers. 
Sweetestiseascn of the year! 
Winter whien ‘he s¢es thee near, 
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Throws aside hid robe of snow, 

Smiles and smooths his rugged brow. . 

Often wo attempts to rest 

His hoar head upon thy breast ; 

But, when he perceives thy wreath _ 

Dying bychis chilling breath, 

Sad he turns, and rushing forth, 

Tides him ia the stormy north 

Then the vegetable race 

Feel thy iong dgsir’d embrace ; 

Aad the God, who gave it birth, 

Seems walk the bossom’d carth. 
The following has merit: 

LINES, 

Suggested by the sight of a ruined Castle, 
High on the mountain's steepest side 
Frowns a dark wreck of Norman pride! 
Its rimeestruck hails of old were hung 
With bloody spoils ; and there was sung 
‘The victor's praise, while yet te stood 
O'erspread with dust and stain’d with blood : 
Around him alli his ‘barons bold 
Stretch’d their large limbs, herculean mould, 
Recumbent, while the runic rhymes 
Up-call’d the chief of other times, 

To hear of batdes lately won, 

And glory in their mighty son, 

There oft imperial rulers sate, 

And awful, judg’d a nation’s fate ; 
There oft the titled dames were wont 
To give the dance a sparkling front; 
And as the blushing beauties mov’d, 
The conquering warriors saw, and lov’d, 


No joys, no glad triumphant sounds, 
The wastii.g rain now rebounds ; 
But from its towers the owlet’s scream 
Oft breaks the neighb’ring rustic’s dream : 
And deep its mould’ ring vaults among 
The wily fox conceals her young. 


Where are the sons of valour gone ? 
Where are the dames, whe lovely shone 2. 
They too were subject to decay, 

And the proud line js swept wway! 


The storied marble rais’@ on high, 
And dgck’d with pagan heraldry, 
The storied marble scarce supplies 
A veil, to hidg from vulgar 
Their mingled dust, the sole remains 
Of beauty’s, and of valous ‘s 
We object to 
Stretch’d thelF ige litnts, 
Grammar, requires the. genitive. 
herculean. moyld byt,as this,aw, 
spoil the metre, read ‘* of massy mo 
or some other appropriate epithet, 


Westall's Day. in Spring. 
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The harsh elisions in. the last coup.et 


might easiy have been avoided ; 


A veil—to hile from vulgar cyes 
Their minsled cust ; the sole remain 
Ot beauty’s blaze, and valoun’s train! 


Of Mr. W.’s.* Odes descriptive of the 
haracier of the Poets” we prefer that of 


Spenser. This idea might be pursued éur- 
ther to advantage, 


Far ina deep sequester’d glade, 
By fairy hands enchanting made, 
Their favor'd child, young Spencer, lov'd to 
stray ; 
The while the sportive forms would tread 
With light step round his infant head, 
And fill with dreams divine the future lay. 


Strange were the visions, strange and fair ! 
And cnangeful as the varying air, 


When Summer’s sun coutends with Wiater’s 


snow 
And now the scene was overcast, 
Danger and fear were in the blast; 
And now ’wwas lovely light’s seraphie glow. 


That darken’d scene in terror told, 
Of nobie knights, and Pagans bold, 
Of bartles dire, and virtue’s deep distress ; 
Of sages deep in miagic read, 
Whose potent spells awoke the dead, 
That lovely light was Heavenly Holiness. 


Oneither side a hallow’d pair, 

Friendsnip and Temperance were there ; 

, Fasrest of all a vestal pageant rose, 

Of Chastity; by Viee essay’d, 

Ad stil triumphant, though betray’d, 
ForHeaven was there,and scatter’d allits foes. 


Now cattie’ the day, the dreams were gone, 
Whiclt all the ‘night So lovely shone, 
‘And wings around the 
chi 
But d ‘hig infant Breast, 
The fleeting vistoHs left imprest 
hig and features wild. 


‘Whael dies Me. W. mean by “ the 
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iron nvious howl the 


vnsters raise it they may ; 
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Free and tmpartial Thoughts. {sss $8 
| Young persons are left to spend their hours as 
ca 


| just as they please, go where they will, and 


Free and impartial Thoughts on the Dan- 


gers to be apprehended from the Lacrease'of 


Sectarists- in this Kingdom, and the Evils 
arising from the Want of Places of Wor- 


ship for the Lower Orders of the Commu- | 


nity. By a Cordial Approver of the Doc- 
tfines, and Well-wishers to the Prosperity 
of the Church of England. 8vo. pp. 84. 
Price 2s. Gd. ‘Taylor and Hessey, 1808. 
The subjects treated of in this pamphlet 
are confessedly important in the estimatiqn 
of well-wishers to our established church. 
We exceedingly regret the apparent truth 
of the observation, that our clergy mani- 


fest too little earnestness in executiity the | 


sacred duties of their office. Foreigners 
have remarked, that though their sermons 
contain excellent argtments, and dre cor- 
rect and well-digested discourses, yet for 
want of a proper animation and fervour 
in the delivery of them, they fall greatly 
short of their intended effect. This, most 


certainly, is not the fault of those knowa 
by the distinction of gospel-preachers. 
—This author thinks, that even ‘“ the 
extravagance of their opinions tends to 
lead captive the ignorant.”—We confess, 
that we have seen instances of John Bull's 


eullibility in religious matters, that excited 
our pity; whether the subjects of that pi- 
ty were wholly answerable for their own 
ignorance, is a question equally delicate 
and important, 

We have'on sundry o¢casions admitted 
reproofs of that inattention to the accom- 
modation of the poor, which, we had 
almost said, distinguishes this country. 
We cannot even in private fire behold 
without disgust, that holding of scales to 
weigh the respective wealth of persons in, 
which a foreign writer says is the occupa- 
tion of every Englishman: but in tlic 
more immediate presence of the Almighty, 
whiere every sach notion ought to be atini- 


hilated by a sense of intinite inferiority, | 


‘thé maintenance of it partakes of the nattre 
of saerilege. As Cliristians andl English- 


associate witl: whatever characters they hap- 
pen to fall in withon Sundays. Apprentices, 
from the refined manners, increased opulence 
and dissipated habits of the age, do not live 
under the roof. of their masters; but gre 
| placed in boarding-houses, &e. So far are 
| the keepers of such places of accommoda- 
| tion for striplings, from taking any care to 
_see them in the temple of God, that they 
| generally make it an article in their agree- 
ment, that they shall have no concern with 
them on the day dedicated to the worship of 
the Almighty.* I have, known persons of 
good principles surprise me w.th their ideas on 
this subject. 


To causes such as these, and to the ge- 
‘neral anxiety of thre citizens to obtain the 
‘refreshment ef a little air and exercise, 
atier the fatigues of the week, is ascribed 
| the thin attendance of the churches in 
the city ona Sunday ; where, certainly, no 
additional places of worship are required. 
But, observes thé writer, ‘* the Presbyte- 
rians have as good health and spirits as 
churchinen, and you wil! not find them 
absent from their meeting on the Sabbath 
day.” 

The following picture of one of the 
western parishes of the metropolis, where 
the accotiimiodation for public worship 
bears no proportion to the population, 
cannot fail of making an impression on 
the mind of the serious reader, 


If from the eity we direct our attention 
to the west end of the town, the want of 
accommodation fcr the poor in onr places 
of worship, is most. lamentable. To be- 
gin with the largest, the most opulent, 
the most numerously inhabited parish 
‘in the metropolis or its environs, a parish 
in which, perhaps, there, aye nearly three 
‘thousand interments with a_ proportionate 

number of births, marriages, &c. every year. 
' The living, the curacy, or whateyer it is 
| called, of Mary-le-bone, is the best piece of 
prefermentin London. What is the clfurch 
attached to this monstrous, overgrown purist ? 
‘A place more resembling a dove-cot, or 4 
| pigeon-house than a church. Yet in this 
‘church, smatl, and otherwise incommodious, 


men we mttst take the liberty of pressing 
this on the consitleration and conscienves |, * Lt was debated by Mr, W—, Mr. H—, 
of all who desire the prosperity of their and other 
country ; which, most surely, is strongly | should all coating 
: a front the consideration, that a number of the 
and undissembled religion. ; sons of distant friends would be left to spend 
The following remarks, relating to | the day as they pleased who, by visiting . 
what the author justly terms a serious them, were taken to church and made to 
evil, are deserving ofattention :— pass it ina decosdus and profitable manner. 
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as itis, with an aisle in which two. persons 
cannot conveniently meet and pass each other, 
with a diminutive altar, funerals, clristen- 
ings, churchings, and marriages, are per- 
furmed, to the exclusion and defiance of 
every thing that is venerable, every thing 
that is decent, every thing that is proper, 
Within the narrow precineis of* this con- 
fined puny building, it is not uncommoa 
to see ten or a dozen dead bodies laid 
across the pews, six or seven women just 
recovered froin a situation which requires 
the most delicate attention, and when 
any spectacle that impresses melancholy 
ideas upon the mind, may be of the greatest 
injury ; the same number of children with 
their sponsors, gossips, narses, &c. all hud- 
died together, and presenting a scene of con- 
fusion and irreverence, that cannot be ex- 
cessed ; the cries of infants, the tears of re- 
listies mourning for their departed friends, 
and the joyful countenance of the attendants 
on the young Christians, as they are called, 
with those most decorous of all characters 
undertakers and their men; form such a 
group, such a motley mixture of those who 
are just gone out of the world and those who 
are justcome into it, of those who weep and 
those who rejoice, as description nay even the 
imagination, cannot reach: the spectacle 
must be seen, to be conceived. This apo- 
lozy for a church cannot afford the smallest 
accommodation for the poor, nay it has not 
even standing room. ‘Take the chapels into 
the account in. this vast parish; they are all 
intended for the opulent, and very weil filled 
by the higher orders of society. They are 
all however,’ venal, all speculations. You 
must pay and pay handsomely to be seated 
in them. Many ef those chapels have a 
railing and gate across the middle aisle, 
to exclude the lower members of society, 
‘standing reom is the very best which the 
poor have in any of them. Are not the 
ower orders of society io gato Heaven as 
well as the wealthy? but can they, in gene- 
ral, be expected to assemble in the house of 
God, where they mast undergo much corpo- 
ral fatigue. ‘Take the “pitiful building, the 
patish opprohnum, and the people’s inconve- 


| to no religion at all. Again: if we consider 


, the provision made for the spiritual wants of 
pe people, as to the prayiug with the sick, 
bapizing infants in a dangerous state 
| health, &c. ‘The minister of Mary-le-bone 
| Sir Richard Kay, is confessedly no longer ca- 
| pable of discharging the functions of the 
| priesthood, to perform all the parochial of- 
fices of every kind in this huge lobia, three 
clergymen ouly are appointed. One of them 
is chiefly engaged in burying the dead, a la- 
borious, ungrateful, and unproductive ems 
ployment, which puts a, man’s constitution, 
health, and strength to the severest test. 
Pity itis that on any occassion, among clergy- 
men; who have all the same dignity of the 
priesthood conferred upon them, the glean- 
| ings ofEphraim should be better than the 
grapes of Abiezer. ‘The two other curates 
have to perform all the duties of the church ; 
marriages, christenings, chorchings, homer 
baptisms, praying with the sick, &c. What 
two men, with the zeal of St. Paul, the 
strength of Hercules, and the activity of the 
most famous of our pedestrian heroes, are 
equal to going from one end to the other of this 
increasing parish, as the multiplied occasions 
of its inhabitants require? ‘They cannot. 
is impossible that they should. 

Various other abuses are mentioned, 
which calbaloud for reform ; but we con- 
tent ourselves with recommending the 
pamphlet itself to the serious perusal of 
those, who may possess the means of in- 
terfering, with effect, (why not legislative 
effect?) on subjects of so much import- 
ance. 


A Letter from Mr. Whitbread to Lord 
Holland on the present Situation of Spain. 
pp: 15. Price 6d. Ridgway, London, 1808. 


In the following sentiments we heartily 
| concur ; 

The whole undivided heart of Great 
| Britain and Ireland, nay, of France itself, 
and of the world, must be with Spain. 


nience, called the chureh; the chapel on | Would to God the whole undivided strength 
Lisson Green, Brunswick, Quebec, Port-» of the world could be combined at this moe 
man, Welbeck, Oxford, Portland, and Mar- | ment against the armies ot her oppressor, in 
garet street chapels ; what a small proportion | Spain Ministers had declared that no mixed 
-of sixty-five thousand persoas -will they con- } interests should interfere ; that alk the exer- 
tain? and what a very small»properiion of | tion should be for Spain, and Spain alone ; 
othe inferior ranks of the community. ‘There | and I am happy to acknowledge that the part 
is net one of these chapels pasochial ; there is ; of- the King’s speech, which relates to Spain, 
not one of them consecrated, except Quebec: | bears out the professions which had been 
no. bishop has episcopal jurisdiction in this | before made. 1t has my unqualified appro- 
immense parish. Consider and deplore the | bation, The policy is sound, and the ex- 
shameful negligence to the instruction of the | pressions could not have been better chosen. 

“poor, and wander, if you can, at their falling | Arms, ammunition, money, let them be 
off to the methodists, the anabaptists, &c. and. poured iu with a hand as liberal as caw be 
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conceived. All they ask for! and nothing 
they do not ask for. If an army yall here- 
afier be required, let no consiueration of 
rank or favour 1oterfere in the selection of the 
officer to command it. The stake is wo pre 

cious to be risked in inadequate hands.) The 
country has a high opinion of the military 
talents, the gallantry, and the other qualifi- 
cations of ihe officer now in Ireland, ready 
toembark with a limited force. May the 
appointment of o general for any larger foree 
be equally judicious, and equally acceptable 
to the public Thus shall we render our- 
selves worthy of. being the supporters of Spa- 
nish valour, and Spanish virtue. Thus shal! 
we best add to their ehance of success. Thes 
shall we render the most effectna! service to 
this empire and the world. This cause is 
indeed the cause of justice and humanity. If 
it prospers,— stupendeusty glorious will be 
the victory. If it fails, their conqueror will 
have obtained any thing rather than hononr ; 

but the Spaniards of this day will be recorded 
to the latest posterity as a people deserving of 
a better faie, and they will have afforded a 
noble example for the imitation of the inhabi- 
tants of these Islands, when their battle, the 
Jast battle of the European world, shat! be 
fought. 

I come to the other topic, on which I 
did not touch on Monday for fear of inter- 
ruption, and on which [ must explain 
myself. It has been falsely and basely stated, 
that L advised the purchase of peace, by the 
abandonment of the heroic Spaniards to their 
fare. God forbid! A notion sa detestable 
never entered my iunagination, Perish the 
man who could entertain it! Perish this 
contry,.. rather than its, safety should, be 
owing to a compromise so horribly Iniqnitous ! 
My feelings, at the time I spoke, ran in a 
direction iotally opposite tg any thing so dis- 
gusting andabominable, 

I am not afraid to sav, that the present 
is a momen¥ ja which think -negociation 
might be prop»ed to the Empereg.ef ahe 
French by Great Britain, with the certainty 
of this great advantage, that if thé negscia- 
tion should be refusedy we shouldbe at beast. 
sure of beingeright in-the- of and 
man advantage which, du opiaion, 
we have possessed, from. the gom- 
mencemént of the contest to the present 
hour ; arid thewalue of which is far beyohd 

Dover Sércet, July 5, 

We feat,’ affér what has passed, that 
peace is not th so’ easily; ‘as 
Mr. W. flattets himself—we wish it were. 
We beg leave'to think that Gregt Britain* 
in arming and fighting for self defence, 
had clearly right on her side, at initio. 
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Spirit. 


Pullic Spirit. 8vo. pp. 104. 3s. Asperne, 
London, 1808. 


We regard this pamphlet as a truly 
patriotic publication. The author does not 
write with the apathy of a nentral and 
uninterested spectator of political events ; 
bui, while he plainly perceives, censures, 
and condemns, the faults of the opposi- 
tion, be is equally awake to the errors 
and failings of the ministers. His opi- 
nions appear to be the result of experi- 
ence, and observation. The French re- 
volation, and the French national charac« 
ter, are by him contemplated in their 
proper light. 

To prevent us, says he, from becoming 
subservient to the eneniy, we ought to bear in 
view, much more than we do, that his mode 
of warfare is not confined to strength against 
strength, nor to strength egainst the wealth 
and resourcesof nations, but that it likewise 
radically and essentially combines intrigue 
with cuuning directed unweariedly against the 
haman mind. In vain may we brace our 
bodily frames for action and attain a superic- 
rity, in military discipline, if we ae un- 
nerved in our councils, orrelaxed in any part 
of our moral system ; for there his experience 
teaches him io obtain his best advantage. 

"faving taken a hasty retrospect of the 
cv aduct of Great Brifain, and ot France, from 
the period of the French revolution, down 
to the defeat of the Austrians and Russi- 
ays at Austerlitz, and the Jamented death 
of Mr.-Pit, our author proceeds to notice 
the three successive ministries, which 
havesince regulated. the machine of go- 
veriingent in this country. -He considers 
the negeciation ter peace with France and 
the declaration of war agaist Prussia, and 
other méasures of former administrations, 
been equally unhappy and impo- 

Itic, 

. While. praising the present ministers 
for their vigorous measures, and-for their 
‘mode of conducting the war abroad, our 
author -censures them. with considerable 
‘severity, for what be terms their ‘‘ bad 
management of affairs dt home.”—~ 

“Nevertheless, those who suppose that 
‘more dignity might have been assumed, 
and maintained, by government, may 
read ly.admit, that, in making every prac- 
tieuble concession to. the opposition, mi- 
nisters certainly rendered themselves less 


obnoxious to the charge of arrogance, and 
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submitted their proceedings more fully 
to the nation, at large. 

This patriotic writer stigmatises without 
reserve the zealous pertinacity of the op- 
position, in behalf of France ;—but waiv- 
ing his reasons for this, we Shalt pre- 


sent our readers with some of his“ closing | 


observations, which prove him to be a po- 
litician of no mean sagacity. rs 


France, says he, ever coutinuibg her 


peal to the world, says, that we are ruining 


ourselves by that war which she is desirous of | 


putting an end to. ‘Toso kind a remark from 
aneneiny our answer is, thatif rain is to over- 
take us, better is it to succamb with honour in 
the noble struggle than to allow our rnin to 
be tyrannically effected by lrance-to.our dis- 
honour. Wedo not fight for the bare ho- 
nour of fighting, bet in order to keep by our 
bravery, that existence, and*that proud rank 
amongst nations,’ whieh she is prepared to 
take from us, if we should enddoudy yield 
toher. ‘The pains which France uses to in- 
fuse into us the sentiments most 
with her wishes, prove that we are a great 
distance from that desperate situation which 
she would inspire us with the dread of. 
But if the government’ of “France could be 
even supposed to wish for peace with England, 
dares it allow to itself that gratification, cir 
cumstanced as it is? Dares that go 


vernment to withdraw its immense armies 
from foreign. countries within the bosom of 


Vrance? Will it dare to allow England: to 
have any intercourse with the continent? 
Unfortunately for us, negative answers must 
be a en; for the new government of France, 
feels by proud experience, that it is daily es- 
tablishing arid acquiring strength by its pre- 
sent system of war, with whii¢h it has reason 
to be satisfied ; nor is it natural that it should 
desire to-adopt. any . » since by -every 
change it must deem a incur pew risks 
of being overturned, It is in reality dependent 
for its existence at.present upon war, France 
at the beginning oF the, revolution, depended 
upon the success of its armies, now, on the 
contrary, the artniesare‘dependent upon the 
earned fame and tried success of the governs 
ment, whichtheyy for their‘own sakes, sup- 
port. "Phe governinent therefore; in 
its artpties able and zealous.defenders.’ 1f they 
were no longer w: he fostered as they now are ; 
if they werg to puffer, neglect in least .de- 
ere iL anya 
to interiere with them; fer instance, 
terest of of England 
onl¥, would dt the: armies be ‘jealous anid 
ment Wout? exposé Th i¥ to hazard 
governnient Branve’ isthen 6btiged to be 
the secret advocaté-of “that prolongation’ of 
war which despondeucy terms-perpetual, and 
which we cannot at prevent avert, 


Ttinerarium Cambria. 


rinterest should be allowed | 
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When may we flatter ourselves with the 
prospect of peoce? Never by probable cal- 
culations, and without. tue mterveniion of 
unforeseen events, unt! the new government 
of France shall have attamed to more mature 
stability inthe growth of her present geueras 
tign, and until the present spiritot her 
wies shali, have been gradually relaxed and 
their numbers greatly diminished. Then 
' that new government be expected to 
reconcile itself to the belief of being safe in 
taking the repose of peace, and allowing her 
oflicers.to enjoy their plunder and new. tiles 
| of distinction, and when there will no loager 
| appear to exist the necessity of continuing an 
unprofitable. war against England. Before 

that.desiable period shall arrive, some years 
 may-elapse, which. ihe exertion of all our 

faculties will yet be required. 

| Iw this view of thingsgiven, as they are be- 
| Hieved.to exist, there is no acrimonious inten- 
tion of exciting malevolent feelings against 
France. .‘The system pursued by her has 
been plainly and without exaggeration ex- 
posed, for the important purpose of animating 
the public spirit, and putting the nation on its 
guard against ber present plans. Peace not being 
at our call, /but.in her.option,. we may there- 
fore, be obliged for many years yet to come 
to wage agaiust her a war of defence. France 
isardent, powerful, and enterprising: and 
we too are bold, strong, and amply provided 
with means both of safeguard and annoyance. 
If we should notwithstanding be subdued, it 
will not trave beén by open hostilities; we 
shall have been ruined by our own faults 
alone, by the corruption and passive weak- 
ness of that public spirit, which France never 
fails to assail im every direction, and which 
finds itself in the midst of her seductive arts like 
a bark oppgsed to an impetuous tide where it 
can be effectually preserved the iacessant 
use of the steniming oars; but in the un- 
guarded relaxation of a moment, is pre- 
cipttated to destruction. 

Compare fanorama, Vol, IV. pp. 713, 
927, 928. 

PLL 
Itinerarium. Cambria sev  laboriose 

Baldvini Cantuariensis Archiepiscopi per 

Walliam’ Legationis accurata descriptio, 

auctore Silv. Gjraldo Cambrense. Cum an- 

notationibus Davidis Poweli, $.T.P, Royal 

Quarto. pp. 237. cum mappa Walliz col. 

effigies, et sepuichrum. Sil. Gir. Camb. 

Typis Gulielmi Bulmer et socti. Prostant 

‘Venales apud Miller. Londini. mpceccyt. 


in majori, et duce- 


‘main minori chart4 imprimuntur exen 
plaria. Buimer. 


For the Frelish trarslation of this work, 
Vide Panorama, V.I. 1. p. 13. 
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The History of the Ancient Borough of 
Pontefract, containing an interesting Ac- 
count of its Castle, and the three “different 
Sieges it sustained, during the Civil War, 
with Notes and Pedigrees, of some of the 
most distinguished Royalists and Parliamen- 
tarians, chiefly from Manuscripts never be- 
fore published. By B. Boothroyd, 8vo. 
pp- 534. Price 15s. Crosby, London : 
1807. } 


Tue term Pontefract it is admitted, 

** the broken bridge”: but a 

bridge may be fractus, broken, without 
being in a ruinous state, and it seems cre- 
dible, that a mew bridge rather than an old 
one, should give name to a town adjacent. 
Moreover, as Mr. B. places this bridge 
over ‘‘ the Wash, which was frequently 
heightened by rains,” it must have been 
of considerable length ; so that by uniting 
several small hillocks, it was fractus, in 
the sense of interrupted—not continuous. 
Such is our conjecture: but that is plausi- 
ble enough which supposes the name to 
be derived from resemblance to. a foreign 
town, familiar to its founder. The first 
name of this town, however, was Kirkby, 
' “ by the church.” In the seventh cen- 
tury lived Oswald, who obtained great 
celebrity among his people by a victo- 
ry over Cadwallo, king of the Welsh 
Britons: he was treacherously slain by 
Penda, and his people erected here a cross 
tohis memory. Mr, B. almost inclines to 
think that he was the builder of this 
church ; but he is clear, that “ it could 
_ not be built earlier than the middle of the 
seventh, norlater than the eigbth century.” 
Kirkby, was rather a village, than a burgh, 
Since that period the town: has greatly in- 
creased. Bat the most curious object at 
Pontefract, is its castle: which is supposed 
to be “‘ of Sixon origin, as its site is per- 
fectly agreable to their mode of fovtifica- 
tion.” It stands on an elevated rock, 
wholly insulated, its sides steep and crag- 
gy. The precent strocture was founded 
by bert’ de Lacy, soon after the tenth 
year of William the Conqueror. It was 
twelve years in building, and was finished 
in 1080, It was at once a palace and a 
fortress: magnificent and martial. What 
revolutions has this structure seen !—It 
saw the failure of the male line of its 
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founder, and the union of this barony 
with the family of the Plantagenets, in 
Thomas Plantagenet Earl of Lancaster ;— 
it saw the honse of Lancaster alternately 
rise and fall, in conflict with its rival the 
house of York ; till the roses were united 
in Henry VIIL—It saw the king of Eng- 
land sometimes the conqueror of his nobi- 
lity and people, and atiempting to rule 
them both with a rod of iron; cometimes 
happy in escaping trom the fury of those 
-who had vanquished him, in bopes of 
better fortune another day ; or condemned 
to expiate his transgressions by an untime- 
ly and cruel fate. Of this, Richard II. 
is a striking instance, who certainly met 
his death in Pontefract castle; though the 
manner of it is nat without uncertainty. 
If tradition be correct in the place of 
his confinement, within the castle, -it 
could not be as history affirms, by combat 
with Sir Piers Exton, since the cell is too 
small for such an event: but it is more 
likely (as Stowe supppdsed) that he was 
starved to death, and this agrees with the 
declarations of the Earls of Northumber- 
land and Worcester, and Lord Percy, who 
resided in the neighbourhood, We can- 
not compliment the members of the An- 
tiquarian Society, who, to ascertain this 
fact, proctred a few years ago an exami- 
nation of the body in its tomb, in West- 
minster Abbey, yet did not remove the 
bandage on the skull, where, if any where, 
the marks of the fracture might be es- 
pected. Other illustrious personages suf- 
fered in this -castle; as Earl Rivers, aud 
his companions, friends of Kdward V. by 
order of the ambitious Richard duke of 
Gloucester. This castle was taken in 1536 
by the Catholic insurgents, influenced by 
the religious orders, who could not endure 
the establishment of the king’s suprema- 
cy, ard the performance of the church 
service in the English language. This 
was the famous ‘ Pilgrimage of Grace for 
the love of God, the preservation of the 
king’s person and issue, the purifying of 
the nobility, expelling all evil blood and 
evil counsellors, for no particular profit 
to themselves, nor to do any displeasure 
to any, nor to slay nor murder any for 
envy; but to putaway all fears and to take 
afore ther the cross of Christ, his faith, 
the restitution of the church and the sup- 
pression of heretics and their opinions.” 
Excellent professions! but the manner of 


executing them———~ 
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In 1642 Charles I. erected the royal» 
standard at York, and from this time the 
castle of Poniefract was an object of great 
importance :. it was seized by the royalists, 
and defended by them with a steadiness, . 
and valour, highly honourable to their 
loyalty and skill; and it bad the glory of 
being the last strong hold that struck the | 
royal colours, Many of the families that 
distinguished theinselves in this defence, | 
yet remain in the vicinity: and from one 
of these Mr. B. has been favoured with a 
very circumstantial history of the siege, , 
composed by an ancestor, who appears to 
have held an office of considerable trust. | 
We cannot follow this history closely, | 
but the fidelity of political friendship, and 
the means taken to provide for the safety 
of six persons who were excepted from | 
the benefit of the capitulation, tothe Par-— 
Jiament army, demands our attention. — | 


| 


The troops in the garrison were sensibly 
affecied when they heard the names of those | 
excepted. They sent again the commissioners | 
to Lambert, and requested that he would al- 
low them six days, in which time the unfor- 
tunate victims might endeavour to escape, and 
that it might be lawful for the rest of the gar- 
rison to assist them. 

To this proposal General Lambert consent- 
ed, ‘ provided the rest would surrender at the 
expiration of the time, and engage never 
again to advise or take up arms against the 
parliament,” to which the commissioners 
agreed. 

On the first day after this agreement, the 
gartison appeared twice or thrice as if they 
were resalved to unake a sally, but retired every 
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tune without charging. 

On the second day, they made a strong and 
vigorous sully in a different direction, and 
drove the enemy from their post with the toss 
of several men. Although the attempt was 
made at'thé time the guards were relieving, 
and when the number of men. was: doubled, 
yet such was the resolutia with which the 
charge was made, that Col. Morrice and 
Cornet Blackburn, two of the excepted per- 
sons, pushed through the troops of the enemy 
and made their escape. The other four were 
compelled to retreat with their friends to the 
castle, 

The garrison now ‘remained ‘still’ for two 
whole days; but early on the night of ttre | 
4th day they made another auempt. » Ln this 
attempt they were wholly unsuccessful. They 
were driven back to the castles having ensign: 
Smith, another of the excepted persons, -kil- 
Jed.’ His friends conveyed his body into thie 
‘Won. IV: (Lit. Pan. August, 1808.) 


castle, and he was interred in the chapel of | 
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The three excepted persons who now re- 
mained, considered it in vain to make any 
more sallies in order to escape. Several lives 
had already. been lost in the attempts made ; 
and they contrived a different method in order 
to securg themselves. The buildings of the 
castle were large and extensive, and owing to 
the sieges, some of these had become ruins. 
Among the ruins, they found a place, where 
the three excepted persons might be concealed, 
and from whence they might easily make 
their escape. Accordingly their friends wal- 
led up the place after they had entered, leaving 
them apertures sufficient for the admission of 
air, and furnishing them with provisions fox 
a month, in which time, it was not doubted, 
but they would be alte to thake their escape. 

The next morning (24th March, 1648-9) 
the garrison pretended to rejoice, and sent the 
governor word, that as their six friends had 
made their escape, they would surrender the 
next day. At ee hour appointed, the garri- 
son marched out of the castle. Lambert nar- 


| rowly inspected each individual, not believin 


that any of the six excepted persons h 

escaped; but being satisfied, that they were 
not among those who now surrendered, he 
treated them with. great civility, and. pune- 
tually performed all his promises ; nor did he 
seem displeased ‘* that the brave soldiers had 
happily escaped.” Lambert did not pay any 
attention to the castle, so0 that’ the three’ ex- 
cepted persons, the night after threw dowa 
their inclosure, and securely decamped.* > 


The parliament ordered the castle to be 
demolished: and this being effected with 
perseverance; its ruins are now all that. 
shew what it has been. This history is a 
curious document. The plates annexed, 
shewing the construction of the castle, 
exhibit the prevalent ideas of a mode of 
fortification very different frem that of the 
present time. ‘ 

The history of the Priory, naturally 
claims a place in a work like the present: 
but we do not percéive that any peculiar 
or distinguishing customs were attached 
to it. We may say of others, as Mr. B. 
says of this, 

One part of the annual expences of these 
houses consisted in presents sade to the great, 
whose favour they wished toconeiliate. What 
ever was delicious to the taste or fashionable 
in dress, they purchased for this purpose. 
Another part consisted in their es 
and charity. As such houses were furnish 
with provisions of all kinds from the produce 
of their lands, herds and flock, it was as usual 


* Austwick and Floyd, lived. til) afiex the 
restoration. 
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then for gentlemen and travellers to go to such 1 


houses as it is now for them to go to an Inn. 
Here also the poor, the sick, the aged and 
infirm resorted, and their wanis weve regularly 
supplied. 

It was surrendered to the king, Mov. 24, 
31, Hen. VIII. . 


We have some doubts whether the fol- 
lowing exclamation is well founded: might 
not a modern copyhold, be subject to the 
same comment, witless the nature of the 
tenure were explained? Did the party 
give more than the services of these men? 


Two brothers of Dodworth, Richard and 
William, sous of Ulfade Doddewrda, gave 
to the convent, for the love of God and. the 
salvation of their own souls, all the men they 
had on the land, with their houses and chat- 
tels for ever. How degraded was the state of 
these men, who could be transferred like cattle 
from one proprietor to another! ‘The love of 
God ought 10 have pronrpted these devotecs 
rvher to have given liberty to their villani, 
tian to have transferred them toa convent. 
Such was then the sate of society, and such 
-then the spirit of the age. ‘ 


The friars must not be omitted, Ponte- 
fract had Dominicans, black or preaching 
friars, Carmelites, or white friars, Austin 
friars, &c. Mr. B. next describes the 
churches: gives a list of incumbents,. &c. 
and these are followed by other charitable 
institutions, bequests and donations. Sneh 
were the component parts of.an ancient 
burgh! A cross, a church, a castle, a 
market, a bridge, a mill, convents, friars, 
‘hospitals, and establishments for the good 
of the founders’ soals ! 

Modern manners demand a race ground, 
and a theatre, and to balance these, dis- 


.Senting congregations of several denomi- |_ 


nations. The author is minister to the 
independant church, A struggle for 
parliamentary freedom, is the most inter. 
esting exploit in which the town has been 
‘eugaged of late; after a ten years duration 
the contest was decided in 1791, in fa- 
vour of the rights and liberties of the in- 
habitants. 


Licorice has been Jong cultivated with suc-" 


.cess; and Pontefract licorice cakes are well 
kaown throughout the British empire. 

The population of the town, as taken in 
1808, is as follows; houses inhabited 693, 
hoses not inhabited 48, families 702, males 
1394, females 1703. ‘Total 3097. ‘The popula- 
tion has increased near six hundred since the 
year 1764. The number of families thea was 

638, and of persous 2515. 
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We do not perceive that the author has 
enumerated the Volunteers; which in times 
like the present he ought to have done. 


On the whole we commend the diligence 
exerted by Mr. B. He has taken an am- 
ple range for observation in the early part 
of. his volume, and in his notes: we 
think it may be useful to many into whose 
hands his Jabours may fall. He has exe- 
cuted his task respeciably. The plates 
are an agreeable accompaniment: but, 
speaking by recollection, we think theplan 
of the attack on the castle by the parlia- 
went army, exhibits alsothe modern town , 
why was it not so expressed on the plate ? 


The following ballad, as it is called, com- 
by Earl im Pontefract Castle, 
is too curious to be omitted. Jt will shew, 
among otherevidences, the state of the Eng- 
lish language in the time of Richard II]. 
Lt is contained in a history of the kings of 
England, by John Ross, the Warwick anti- 
quary. He jntroduces it in the following 
terms : 

Dominus Comes de Rivers Antonius 
Wocdvyle . in tempore incarcerationis 
apud Pontemfractumt edidit unuth balet in 
Anglicis, ut mihi monstratum est, quod sub- 
sequitur sub hiis verbis: 


Sumwhat musyng—and more mornyng 
In remembring—the unstydfastnes, 
This world being—of such whelyng 
Me contrarieng,—what may [ gesse? 
I fere dowtles—remediles 
I now to sese—iny woful chaunce, 
Lo in this trannce,—vow in substance, 
Such is my dawnce. 
Wyllyng to dye—me thynkys truly 
Bowndyn au 1,—and that gretly, 
To be content. 
Séyng playnly—that fortune doth wry 
contrary—fiom myn entent, 
My lyff was Jent—ime to an intent, 
itt is ny spent 
Welcome fortune. 
But I ne went—thus to be shent, 
But sho hit ment—Such is hur won, 


We suspect that the transcriber has mis- 
taken between the letters m and w, which 


in ancient writings are very similar: we 
should read—at least, such is our conjec- 
ture=— 


But I ne ment—thus to be shent, 
But sho hit went—Such is hur won. 


Mr. B. has inserted two poems; one writ- 
ten, in i759, by Dr. Drake, on Pomfret Cas- 
tle, theother by Dr, Langborn, written among 
the ruins of ontefract Castie, 1756. They 


form a complete contrast to the preceding. 
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The Theory of Dreams: in which an In- 
quiry is made into the Powers and Facul- 
ties of the human Mind, as they are illus« 
trated in the most remarkable Dreams re- 
corded in sacred and profane History. 2 
Vols. 12mo. pp. 850, Price 8s. Rivington, 
London, 1308. 
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The Preceptor and his Pupils; or, Dia- 
logues, Examinations, and Exercises on 
Grammar in General and the English } 
Grammar in Particular. By G. Crabb. Part 
the first. 12mo. pp. 210. Price 3s. 6d. 
1807. Part the second pp. 238. Price 
4s. 6d. Boosey, London, 1808, 

WE ought to have noticed the first ! Or all the perplexing subjects which 
part of this work, some time ago; of | teaze the thinking mind, scarcely any is ~ 
which we are reminded by the appearance | equal, to that of the Theory of Dreams. 
of the second part, which has very lately | To treat it as trifling, or unworthy of at- 
reached ug, ‘lhe writer avails himself of tention, ts absurd : it is not trifling, it is 
the dialogue form, which he. manages with | not unworthy of attention. It is a proof 
considerable address : nevertheless in his of the existence of a something distinct 
intreductory conversation he has not, in from matter, and of faculties, of which 
our apprehension, sufficiently lowered | mere matter is not susceptible: yet when 
himself to the capacity of youth, suppos- | we attempt sedately to investizate the na- 
ed to be under the necessity of studying , ture of this proof, and the properties of this 
the elements ef language. Mr. Crabb | something, we find ourselves rather delud- 
himself understands what is intended by | ed than satisfied. Often have we sat down 
the Greek terms mono syllable, and di- | with little confidence to disquisitions, and 
pthong, but children can. scarcely be have risen up without conviction. Willing 
thought to use them with comprehension , to be satisfied, if we could meet with any 


and readiness: they should have been 
translated. We therefore, recommend 


the contents of these volumes rather to 
young men who have not had opportunity 


of acquiring in early life an accurate 
knowledge of their native tongue. Mr. 
C.’s instances of improper English are in 
our opinion, well calculated for usefulness, 
we would moreover hint to our author, 
that his work affords him a very fair op- 
portunity of exposing and correcting, 
actual errors of speech, whether cockney- 
isms, or vulgarisms. We know persons 
deservedly esteemed polite, who ins 
cautiously drop phrases that are not cor- 
rect English. Were they exposed in 
works like that before us, the lessons of 
the Preceptor would be found beneficial 
to many who may take up his work 
casually; ‘In his second part Mr. Crabb 
takes a wider range, and derives many ad- 
vantages from his.acquaintance with va- 
rious languages. He acknowledges him- 
self indebtedto M. Adelung the German 
gtammarian, and to the speculations of 
late writers on the formation of speech. 
As Mr. C. intends to’ publish on some 
future occasion; ‘“ a small work which will 
setve to accormapany’ and explain these two 
volumes," we hope he will’ take our hint 
in part: and improve it to the bene- 
fit of the present, as well as of a future 
generation, 


‘thing satisfactory: yet not willing to be- 
| come the sport of fantastic imagination, or 
the dupes of credulity. We have never yet 
seen that simple arrangement of the sub- 
jects under enquiry, from which we might 
anticipate decided results. If our advice 
were asked, we should recommend, three 
distinctions of dreams: those which are 
evident repetitions of past (usually recent) 
events :—those which are mixtures of 
events that have passed at different 
times; and therefore appear to be per- 
plexed and intricate, when, in fact they 
are, to use a Shakesperian simile, ‘‘ like 
a tangled chain, nothing impaired, but 
all disordered.’ The third distinction 
should be formed of those which contain 
ideas, that never before visited the mind 
of the party. There would be little re- 
luctance to admit the first class of these, 
as acts of the memory: and this, in pro- 
portion to the nature of the event repeat- 
ed, and to the interval of time elapsed 
since it ocurred. A man who yesterday 
beheld a murder, and dreamed of it last 
night, who saw in his dream the same 
attendant circumstances as the fact had 
presented, could hardly doubt, but his 
memory was in activity, during this repe- 
tition, however his senses might be locked 
up in sleep. ‘The second division, is of a 
more puzzling nature. Many thousands ot 
ideas have entered the mind of an obser- 
212 
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vant person in the course of hislife,and have 
been unnoticed, ‘or completely forgotten, 
they have made no sensible impression on 
him, have had no discernible effect, yet 


nevertheless, have actually existed, have 


presented themselves, and have been, 
more or less, admitted ;—but his recollec- 
tion may be tortured to no purpose to re- 
cover them, or he may have no induce- 
ment to acknowledge them, when pre- 
sented again with that strange intermix- 
ture of accompaniments, and uncontroul- 
able wandering of fancy, which charac- 
terize the faculty of dreaming. Moreover, 
there is in man a principle which we call 
foresight, improved and strengthened, cer- 
tainly, by reasoning and experience ; may 
this also, be in exercise when the external 
senses are suspended ? May ideas derived 
from former, and forgotten, sources, their 
origin being undetected, pass -for new, 
while, in fact, they are so, in no other 
acceptation than rational inductions are, 
which from a number of given data 
infer a number of consequences ? The 
most important, as it is also the most 
embarrassing, is the third class: do ideas 
absolutely new enter the mind in dreams? 
—and if this question be answered in the 
affirmative, whence do they originate ? 
This order of treating the subject, has ap- 
peared to us to bid the fairest for attaining 
to some fixed principles on the subject. 
The work under review is a pretty as- 
semblage enough of dreams, or reported 
dreams, collected from authors antient as 
-well as modern. The dreams of great 
men have been thought of most import- 
-ance, and history has amused herself with 
recording them for the information of pos- 
terity. But, we have our doubts, whe- 
ther these were always told in the simple 
Janguage of truth; whether they were not 
sometimes bended a little to existing, or 
expected circumstances: whether the same 
interpretation could have been given to 
them, had they occurred to persons in 
humbler stations of life, and therefore, 
whether they were not understood politi- 
cally, as they were politically coloured in 
narration. The dreams of a statesman in 
deep meditation on projected schemes, 
those of a weman in a slate of pregnancy, 
those of gloomy, or superstitious persons, 
those of persons labouring under disease, 
may be more nearly allied in nature, than 
is usually supposed. These, when tokd 
after certain events had occurred, may 
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have passed very current as predictive of 
those events, but, if such events bad never 
happened, where then had been their pre- 
wctive power? We believe that dreams 
capable of only one interpretation, but of 
that clearly, and indubitably, .are rare. 
Such however, as they are upon record, 
acompiler must collect them : and this the 
author of the volumes before us appears 
to have done, with considerable diligence, 
and learning. He does not, indeed, in- 
troduce much that is new, or peculiarly 
his own ; he rejates what others have said 
and thought. He is therefore safe from 
censure, but is less entitled to praise. He 
professes to-treat first of dreams and their 
distinctions ; on these he reports the opi- 
nions, principally,of Macrobius, with which 
modern philosophers may be content, if 
they can. Then he relates several dreams 
found in ancient history: these occupy 
three or four chapters: dreams recorded 
in Scripture, follow ; then modern dreams, 
with general reflections on sleep, on the 
nature and cause of dreams, on the ope- 
rations of mind, on the influence of the 
body on mind in sleep, &c. ‘These might 
have been treated with greater depth of 


knowledge. Perhaps Dr. Gall may fa- 
vour us with a new theory of sensations 
while asleep. As he has detected on the 
outside of the skull, those protuberances 
and configurations which indicate the day- 
dreams of the energetic sons of men, we 
should not be surprized if he discovered 
within that capacious repertory, the resi- 
dences and causes of those nocturnal vaga- 
ries Which mislead the human fancy. 

We are clearly of opinion, that, under 
certain circumstances, the state of the bo- 
dily organs does actually inflaence dreams : 
that italways does so demands proot by 
more cogent circumstances pressnt 
themselves to us, at this time: but we are 
partly serious when we compare our night- 
ly conceptions, toa parcel of schoolboys, 
who during school time have been kept 
under restraint and authority by the peda- 
gogue, but no longer afraid of the cane, 
at a dismissal, or at a breaking up, they 
follow their own frolicksome fancies, and 
with uncontrouled glee indulge themselves 
in rambles after every butterfly that crosses 
their path. Or to change the simile, us 
the laming of the brain, ‘says Dr. Gall, 
resemble leavés ‘in’a book, may we sup- 
pose that these leaves having received certain 


thought, greater physical, and anatomical 
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delineations, under the exercise of reason, 
are unfolded one by one, so that a 
distinct view is obtained of eaeh subject 
in succession: whereas when  faney 
indulges herself in the whim of twirling 
and flirting the leaves, she dors it so rapid- 
ly, so uneertainly, so confusedly, that 
her inspection discovers nothing but a 
mere jumble of notions, a fortuitous con- 
currence of atoms ! 


Tanta est molwitas, et rerum copia tanta! 


But we are not reviewing dreams, but 
a compilation of dreams: of the manner 
in which our author has executed his 
undertaking we shall offer a specimen or 
two; and—then for waking day dreams : 
for after all, 

We are such stuff, 

As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep 

Though we are not such complete dor- 
mice as ‘‘ the whole people of Lucomo- 
ria, @ country of farther Sarmatia, who 
are related to die on the twenty-seventh of 
November like swallows, in consequence 
of the intense cold, and not to awake 
again till the twenty-fourth of April.” 

When Croesus dreamed that his 
ed son Atys was transtixed by a javelin head- 
ed by iron, he did all that parental. solicitude 
could suggest, in removing him from the 
command of the Lydian forces, and in giving 
him a. wife whose affection might conspire, in 
all precautions, to secure him from injury 
and when the prince was accidentally killed by 
the javelin of a faithfol attendantat the hunt- 
ing of a boar, we perceive that the fatal pre- 


diction of the dream could be calculated only | 


to disturb the mind of Croesus, and to aggra- 
vate the affliction which drove the unhappy 
Adrastus to suicide?. While 


The wretched mortal did not ‘scape the blow,” 


Nay, sometimes attention to dreams seems to 
have been the cause of crimes and misfortunes, 
if we receive the accounts which are given to 
us; thus “Paris is said to have eloped with 
Helen under the encouragement of a dream, 
in which Venus promised him her assistance. 

Hamilcar, when he beseiged Syracuse, is 
reported to have dreamed that he should sup 
the next night.in the town. Encouraged by 
the vision he attempted the assault; but a 
mutiny having arisen in his army, the towns- 
men imade a sally and took him prisoner. 


“4 Herod. L, i. 


Tertull. Lib. de 


Aniin.-C, 46, Plin. L. xxv. C. 2. 


The Theory of Dreams. 
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Historians report of Antorius, or, as some 
style him, of Marcus Autorius Musa, the 
physician of Octavianus, afterwards Augustus, 
that Minerva appeared to him in a dream the 
night before the battle of Philippi, enjoining 
him to warn Octatianus not to omit being 
present at the battle, notwithstanding his se- 
vere disorder. In-consequence of which Oc- 
tavianus, being carried in his litter into the 
field, escaped from the soldiers of Brutus, 
who gained possession of his camp* with the 
expectation of killing him. 

The pr4sence of Augustus at the battle of 
Pharsalia, must have been of so much advan- 
tage in encouraging the soldiers, and perhaps 
so much better for the patient than the 
anxiety of absence, that the physician might 
conceive it essential to success or recovery, and | 
really imagine in his sleep, or politically fabri- 
cate the dream, 


We conceive that most of the appear- 
ances of Minerva in antiquity, are allegori- 
cal, or figurative, importing the dictates 
ot prudence, or sagacity. 

It was customary for those who wished 
to obtain inspired dreams, to lie down after 
the performance of religions rites upon the 
skins of beasts sacrificed, in expectation of ° 
the divine suggestions, as was the case at the 
temples of Amphiaraus in Attica, Atsculapivs 
in Pectin, of Serapis in Canopus, and 
others; as also at that of Faunus, as we 
learn fr8m Virgil. 

Brizo, the goddess of sleep or dreams, 
was worshipped with divine honors and saeri- 
fices, and her votaries slept in her temple 
at Delos with their heads bound with laurel, 
or other fatidical appendages. ‘The Sun wag 
addressed with conciliating prayers, as its 
beains dispersed the dreams of the night. 
Supplications were offered up to Mercury at 
the conclusion of festivals for a night of good 
dreams, and images of that deity with his 
Caduceus was placed at the feet of beds, 
hence called épyives Bathing also, and lus- 
trations were practised as auspicious; and 
JEschylus, in Aristophanes, directs the attend- 
ants ta prepare a lamp and warm water taken 
from the river, which were to be employed in 
some ceremonies designed to avert the in- 


fluence of divine dreams. In a fragment.of 
Euripides we see Priam, on occasion of the 


dream of Hecuba, in which she brought 
forth a flaming torch : 


Smitten with dread, and anxious care to heaven 
Present the bleating victims, sue for peace, 


* Plutarch. Ant. c. 28. Valerius Maxim. 
J. vit. Velleinus Patercul. 1. ii. 


+ Archxolog. Attic, a Francis Rous, p. 
352, vil. 4, 
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And ask if any prophet having prayed 

To Pheebus, could inform him what events . 

Such a portentous vision could preduce. 

The scenes which pass in review before us 
in sleep are sometimes composed of images 
which are produced. immediately by corporeal 
impressions, not sufficiently strong. to destroy 
the enchantment of sleep. Beattie speaks of 


a gentleman in the army, whose imagination } 


‘was so easily affected in sleep by impressions 
‘made on the external senses, that his eompa- 
nions could suggest any thing to it by whis- 
pering gently in his ear; and that they once 
made him go through the whole procedure of 
a duel till he was wakened by report of a 
pistol. 

Allowing then that dreains are sometimes 
prompted by immediate or recent sensations, 
they must in general be considered as the crea- 
tion of the mind, existing, as it were, in an 
abstracied state, though still capable of being 
easily summoncd to attention to the body, 
The sympathy and reciprocal influence which 
subsist between them are never destroyed, and 
the mutual interchange of feeling is quickly 
communicated. ‘There is perhaps never a total 
insensibility; the moment when vigilance sinks 
into oblivious indifference car: never be accu- 
rately marked; no one, at least hath ever 

et noted the moment which: precedes sleep. 
The connexion between mind and body is 
renewed on the slightest alarm, and unusual 
impressions are instantly conveyed from one 
to the other. The hungry body suggests to 
the sleeping mind visions of food*. Oppres- 
sions from repletion generate fearful dreams, 
and a disordered limb, if its pain increase, 
will attract attention, Dugald Stewart ob- 
serves that dreams are frequently suggested by 
bodily sensations, and states that he had been 
told by a friend, that having occasion, in con- 
sequence of an indisposition, to apply a bottle 
of hot water to his feet when he went to bed, 
he dreamed that he was making a journey to 
the top of Mount tna, and that he found 
the beat of the ground almost insupportable, 
Another person, having blisters applied to his 
d, dreamed, in the association of ideas, 

at he was scalped by a party of Indianst. 


It may be said, that when the 


hungry wan dreams, it is rather the effeet of 
the recollection of his waking thoughts. 
There are still, however, sufficient proofs of 
sympathy. An ancient writer attributes 

-ams to the immediate temperament of the 
body: Hi qui laborant siti cum in soporem 
venerunt, flumina et fontes videre sibi viden- 
tur, et- bibere, hoc autem patiuntur aviditate 
iutemperata corporis jaborantes. Recog. Clem. 

+ Elements of the Philosopby of the Hu- 


man Mind. C. v._ 


Means from Suljection to France. 
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An Attempt to shew by what Means the 
United Kingdom and the World may be 
saved from Subjection to France, without 
the Abolition in Great Britain and Ireland 
of all Distinctions on Account of Religion. 
8vo. pp. 389, price 7s, 6d. Hatchard; Lon- 
don, 1808. 


We suspect that this is an instance 
‘of a work intended to be only a pamphlet, 
but increased under the hands of the 
author to a formidable volume. The 
style is not captivating, and the transitions 
are not graceful. The insertions and afters 
thoughts are numerous, There is in the 
remarks it contains more plain sense, than 
elegance in the manner of expressing them, 
The writer would have all British youth 
put into acourse of training, from the 
age of fifteen to eighteen, and so far 
taught as to be capable of doing duty in 
an irregular battalion, at least. He would 
have the sons of gentlemen trained at their 
schools. He would have a body of officers 
and serjeants (mounted) constantly em- 
ployed in such training throughout the 
the nation; and, very judiciously, he 
would have the inhabi:ants of town form 
bodies, distinct from tiose of the country ; 
‘* the volunteer infantry ought to be the 
force of towns, and the militia that of the 
open country,” thetownsmen not to be 
marched to a distance for permanent duty, 
as consisting of persons in trade, of se- 
dentary professions, &c. these to serve 
without pay: the country labourers to re+ 
ceive pay, and of course, to be liable to 
more extensive service. The writer also, 
takes a view of the state of Ireland; pro- 
poses to instruct the people better than 
they are at present instructed ; suggests 
cautions against ‘dissenters from the 
church; others still stronger against cathoe 


| lics; examipes the orders in council, the 


interest of America; the conduct of 
France ; andin short, he discusses the 
more important subjects of politics, as 
they have been before the world of late, 
and shews himself to be altogether for the 
good of his country, as every true-hearted 
Briton should be, 

We cannot but approve of these senti- 
ments: they are such as have repeatedly 
been urged in the Panorama : and such as 
public measures haye nearly appreached. 
The writer would, however, have pleased 
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Lontion, 1808. 


the public much better, had he stndied 
brevity, for to sit down seriously to spend 
several hours in consulting the opinions of 
others on the good of our country, we can 
assure him, is not the fashion ;— nless 
when given viva voce, with a botile of 
good wine, and other patriotic accom- 
paniments on the table. 


The Duties of Retigion and Morality, as 
inculeated in the Holy Seriptares: with 
preliminary and occasional Observations. 
By Henry Tuke; !2mo. pp. 220. price 
2s. 6. Bianchard, York. 


Mr. Tuxe is one of the people cal- 
led Quakers, or as they.rather chuse to 
be called, Friends. This body has lately 
come rather forward in explanation of its 
Opinions, as if’ desiroug of. being well 


thought of in the world. To this the 


members of their society are as free as 
others ; and though all be not gold that 
glitters, yet we feel a pleasure in disco- 
vering that the number of really worthy 
people among us, is greater than those 
who shut themselves up in their own 
narrow circle will aimit. As to the traet 
before us, we think favourably of its ten- 
dency, and not the less from the modesty 
of the author, who “ has frequently had 
to feel his own imperfections while com- 
posing has been careful not to 
regulate the standard of duties by his own 
practice, but faittifully to represent them, 
as he found them inculcated in holy writ.” 
If the perusal of the work has the same 
effect on its readers, it cannot but 
be usefal in the moral and religious 
world. 


The Madras School, or Elements of Tui- 
tion, comprizing the Analysis of an Expe- 
riment: in Education, made at Male 
Asvlum, Madras ; with its Facts, Proofs, 
and I}ustrations;* to. which are added, 


Extracts of Sermons preached at Lambeth ; 
a Sketeh- of a National Institution for 
training up the Children of the Poor ; and, 
a Specimen of the Mode of Religious In- | 


struction at the Roval Military Asylum, 
Chelsea. By Rev. Andrew Bell, DD. &c. 
8vo. pp. 360. price ‘108, ba: r ‘Murray, 


Dr. Bell's Madras School Tuition, (910. 


Tue contents of this volume have 
the greater part, if not entirely, been 
already before the public. Nevertheless, 
we are giad to see them asseinbied together, 
as in this s.ate they aiford a more com- 
plete view of the subject on which ihey 
treat, and their'value may be more cor} 
rectly appreciated. Dr Bell as is genere 
ally understood, derived ideas from the 
Hindoo ‘teachers, who, we may fairly 
presuine, practised what they had been 
taught by rradition. We cannot do justice 
to the volume in the space which our 
convenience allows us to allot to it: but 
shail recommend it to the attention of 
those who interest themselves in the wel- 
fare of the rising generation, and the 
propagation of instruction, civil and reli« 
gious. The practice of employing scho- 
lars who are more advanced in teaching 
others who areless advanced, appears to be 
highly beneficial: and, with other im- 
provements in economy, communicates 
benefits to thousands which formerly were 
restricted to a few. Dr. B. explains a 
passage of holy writ, Joho viii. G. by the 
practice of writing in sand: he might 
have gone back to deeper antiquity: for 
the prophet Jeremiah says of apostate 
transgressors, chap. xviii. 13. they shall 
be written in the earth; intending no 
doubt, the same superficial practice as 
“Dr, Bell describes. 

Those ho have never seen it before, 
willbe gratified with the account of Tippoo 
Saib’s conduct while viewing some ph:loe 
sophical experiments, which though ordi« 
nary among us, were curious to _bim. 
Had he never done any thing worse than 
make condensing engines, or investigate 
the properties of the Archimedean screw, 
his naine would have escaped that detes- 
tation which his tyranny brought upon it, 
We shonld have been gratified if the datest 
accounts from the establishment at Madras, 
had been included in this volume: as we 
think, continued experience is, in such 
cases, the surest guide to wisdom. They 
would also. Have answered enquirics that 
must be expected, whether there be suffi- 
cient vigour in these principles to maintain 
themselves, afier their parent and patron 
is withdrawn? whether they continue 
equally beneficial to individuals, and to the 
public ?. &e. 


Compare Panorama, Vol. II. p, 1185. 


Vol, 538, 4149. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
Leiter from Rev. Edward Nares, A. M. to 
Major Scott Waring. 

Str :—Thongh T feel very backward to ad- 
dress you in so public a manner, vet as I have 
not the honour of being personally known to 
you, and private expl mations could not en- | 
tirely answer wy porposes, | am induced to 
take this method of rep'ying to the charges 
brought against me in your late pamphle:, en- 
titled : Remarks on the Sermoz: preached 
** before the University of Oxford by Dr. 
«© Barrow auc Mr. Nares, &c. &c.” 

I have no reason to think you mean to tn- 
sist npon more than one objection urged against 
the in, that pamphlet, namely, that of having 
grossly misrepresented matters in regard to | 
the conversion of Bramins in time past ;. but 
surely the following paragraph may induce the 
public to think that the university had been 
compelled to listen to.a whole heap of contra- 
dictions. ‘* The learned university of Ox- 
** ford,” you observe, ‘* must have eon very 
« much puzzled indeed to determine whether- 
*etedit was due to Dr. Barrow or Mr. 
“ Nares, for though both pretched on the 
«same given’ subject, their seniiments are 
diametrically opposite.” You then proceed 
to state that Dr. B. ** through the whole of 
¢* his sermon seems to be thoroughly sensible 
** of the excessive difficulty of inducing an 
‘*immense-population to abandon a religion 
<< pfofessed by their ancestors for so many 
© ages, and in whith religion the distinction 
“* of castes is so rigidly observed "—whereas 
Mr. Nares asserts, ** that so fer from the 
«* Bramans opposing an invincible obstacle, 
£* thousands ot the Bramins have themselves 
been converted.” 

Dr. Barrow and . myself, Sir, were, 1am 
ecttain, entirely unacquainted with each 
others thoughts and sentiments on the subject, 
‘until they. respectively ‘appecsed in print. 
Yer'T cotifess, when] first read Dr. Barrow’s 
discourse, so far from thinking our sentituents 
diametrically opposite, I was pleased to find 
‘vhat in imporiant points we were mu¢i 
in agreement ; and even in regard to the prac- 
ticability of christianising the natives, upon 
which head you think we particularly diiier. 

If I have mistated one very important fact 

have given mv authority; but I can assure 
you; Sir, itis a fact I would not for the worid 

ve mistated, and therefore if the authority 
‘to-which I] refer, is not to be relied on, 1 
willingly retract al] I have’said upon the sub- 
ject ; and shall shelter myself under the very 
swords of Dr. Barrow himself, who very pro- 
perly remarks, ‘that we must in ‘inany cases’ 
** be governed '+y the reports of those who 
“© have ‘enjoyed the o portunity of personal 
“ observation. He know what 


| ** they have told us. We can reason only 
| «« upon the facts which they have supplied.” 
In telling the aniversity that ‘* thousands of 


the Bramins have themselves beer cen- 


«* verted,” I expressly stated the fiet in the 
very words of a resident in India, who has 
certainly been particularly diligent in collect- 


ing such matters of information ; you ask me, 


whether J mean to contend that they were 


| converted three, four, five, or ten vears ago? 
| Indeed, Sir, I do not think myself bound, by’ 
, any thing J have said upon the subject -to 


contend one way or the other. In the notes 
to my discourse I have given my authority, 
03, note 17) and upon reference to the 
memoirs from which I adopted it, I see that 
the account seems expressly to be taken as 
from an indefinite time; time immemo- 
nial,” are the words used. ‘That the fact is 
entirely disputable ] have not vet discovered, 
though L mustaliow you free leave to question 
it; so far however from being under any par- 
ticular obligation myself to clear the matter 
up, I must observe that in my sermon it is 
only incidentally noticed, as a topic I leave to 
others. I certainly do say, it would be the 
best and shortest answer to all objections, to 
insist upon such ficts, bu: immediately turn 
from it, as not the topic I choose to adopt; 
leaving the fact itself exactly as 1 found it. 
As to other probabilities of the facility of 
introducing christianity into India, I deduce 
thew principally from the very same arguments 
Dr. Barrow uses ; who does not at all hesitate 
to say that he thinks there are ‘* various 
és descriptions of persons in the Kast, to 
whom our religion will be accep/atle, 
when its na‘ure and ¢endency are clearly 
understood ; and when to understand it 
shall be rendered easy, by its speaking to 
every man in his own tongue wherein he 
‘« was born.” Serm. p. 17, he inclines to 
think the Bramins not inaccessible, and cer- 
tainly less so now than formerly; p. 19, he 
insists, as well as myself on the analogous 
circumstances in the two modes of faith, as 
a zood opening, and likely in time to render 
ebristianity both ** credible and attractive,” 
pr. 24, 25. . And he judges the Hindoos to 
« farenoughcivilized * to fit them to receive 
** and comprehend the doctrines and precepts 
of a better religion,” p. 27, he agrees fully 
as tu the desirableness of doing away their sad 
supersutions if possible, and substituting our 
own holy and pure religion in their stead. 
Surely then, Sir, iF som will again do me 
the honour, to peruse my sermon, you will 
find that oursentiments, as delivered before 
the University on the same given subject, 
were by no means so diametrically opposite 
as. to have ‘* puzzled that learned. body.” 
I really think, for two persons, totally un- 
known to each other, writing, as I apprehend, 
at .the distance of some hundreds of miles 
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apart, and severally depending on the publica- 


tions they migit happen to have it im their 
power to consult, the agreement between 
us is much sore stiiking, tian any difference 
or whatsoever. I should have. 
been sincerely concerned to have differed to- 
tally from “ana and eminent a writer as 
Dr. Barrow, bat had I happened to have 
done so ever so much, I should iave held it 
to be my duty to deliver to the University the 
exact result of my own studies and enquiries. 
Aud had we diffcred even to the degree you. 
sperk of, had our sentiments been, deame- 
trical/y opposite,” surely it would be more de- 
corons to suppose the University capable of 
deciding between us, than likely to be ** puz- 
zled” by our discordancies. 

You accuse us both, of some illiberality 
and much injustice. 1 do declare, there ts 
nothing I more studiously endeavoured to 
avoid, nor am I yet sensible of there being 
any one sentence iy my sermon to which sach 
charges ¢an apply ; nor in éhat of my. learned 
colleague. 

I fear, Sir, you still harbour some suspi- 
cions, that I ineline to force christianity oa 
the natives; to interfere radely and imtempe- 
rately with their present practices; aml +o 
promulgate such opinions under the implied 
sonciion of the University of Oxford. 1 trust 
upon reference to my sermon, my real senti- 
ments will be found to be directly the con- 
trary, I do not Know that from one end to 
the other of my discourse, 1 betray the small- 
est wish to have either force or deceit applied ; 
1 know that in many parts I entirely depre- 
eate the use of both. So far from any/rash 
or intemperate interference | expressly declare, 
that I would not for the world, have their 
hallowed sancuuaries rudely invaded, while 
“« they continue to appear holy and sacred in 
‘* thetr eves, and objects,of ¢hetr veneration, 
“© however mistaken; p. 6. and as to the 
sanetion of the University, which you are 
eurefal to represent, as iu every instance, 
‘* only apparent and not real,” I am very wil- 
ling toadmit, that the Vice Chancellor's Lin- 
primatur, way imply no mose than that 
there appeared nothing particularly objection- 
able in our mode of treating the. subject put 
into our hands, but far trust it. will be 
received, asa testimonial of no mean import- 
ance. te 

My own sentiments upon the main subject, 
are shortly 
change them ; that those who really. wish well 
to the natives of India, must be inclined to 


support every reasonable attempt to introduce | 
among them those sacred records from which . 


we derive our most Holy Religion ;—that 
versions of the Scriptures prepared for their 
use and instruction, are to be looked upen as 
a valuable present to them, and a very meri- 
torious benefaction on our parts. If we can- 


Literary Prospective: 


these, and I think | shall never - 
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not introduce ‘christianity without war and 
bloodshed, or insurrection and mutiny, Lam, 
as much as Dr. Barrow, for pausing and 
awailing the good. pleasure of .God, who, 
though not likely now. to be present mitacu~ 
loasly, is, I conndentl¥ believe, always pre- 
sent, providentially ;.1 think God will assurs 
edly one day er other, ‘bring all home te one. 
flock, one. fold, one shepherd ;. but whee 
ther today or to-morrow, 1 know not. L 
think all prodent, temperate, judicious 
ipeasures sltould, in the mean while be adopt= 
ed, (and ingenuously ought to be adopted), 
to propagate the Bille throughout the earth 5, 
but 1 am quite as anxious as yourself, Sir,, 
that every step that is taken to this effect, 
should be prudent, temperate, and regular.. L 
disclaim all connection with. Enthusiasts and 
Fanatics wherever they are to be found ; J am 
entirely friendly to every constituted authority 
within the realm, and, I have chosen ati 
page expressly indicative of my feelings with 
regard to the Hindoos, when-)1 say, ‘© for 
the useand benesit of the natives.” If the 
knowledge of our Scriptures would not ultis 
mately turn out to be so, I certaiitly apamis- 
taken,.and w the highest degree. J have been 
misled not only by those, who-have told-me - 
that many thousands of Bramins have. been 
converted, but by every body, whose writings, 
or whose descriptions of India} bave fallen 
to my hands. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient 
humble servant, 


Epwarp Nanrgs. 
Biddenden, Kent, July 14, 1808. ; 


LITERARY PROSPECTIVE. 


Dr. Watkins is printing two editions of 
his Seripture Biography, with considerable 
improvements and additions; one of them 
is in duodecimo, for schools, as before; and, 
the other a handsome octavo volume, printed 
in a large type for the use of families. 

Mr. Sergeant Williams is about to publish . 
a new edition of Sir Edmund Saunders’s Re- 
ports of Pleadings and Cases in the Court of 
Kings Bench, in the Reign of King Gharles# 
the Second, accompanied with notes and_re+ 
ferences. It will be printed in tyo volumes 
royal octavo, > 
- The life of Romney, by Mr. Hayley, is 
nearly finished. ‘This is expected to be an 
interesting work, that will tend to make that . 
eminent painter more universally known ; 
he to whom Mr. Hayley has oxtgye | paid. so 
classical a tribute of affection. tr. Isaac 
Peach, one of the painter's earliest pupils,” 
has lately gained the first prize given by the. 
English school. . 
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A member of the University of Oxford 
has projected a small work entitled « The 
Essentials of English Grammar” ona practi- 
cal plan ; for the use of Classical and French 
schools. In this work he has leid « founda- 
tion for Classical and Freneh literature, with- 
out violating the purity of the English lan- 
guage. It also contains such rules to distin- 
guish the parts of speech, and such a guide 
to parsing as are not to be found elsewhere, - 

he subscribers to Wild’s Select Views of , 
Canterbury Cathedral, and the puilie in ge- | 
neral, are informed, that a corresponding 
collection of tweive picturesque views of the 
exterior and interior of the Cathedral of York, | 
accompanied by geometrical plans, and an 
historical and descriptive letter-press, is in , 

ration by the same author; intended to | 
published compleat in itself, but in a uni- 

manner with the former work, in order 

to unite with it into one volume, illustrative | 
of the architecture and eflect of the two me- 
br cathedrals of England. 
he phates in this publication will be care- 
- engraved in aquatinta, and consist of, us 

ow 


1 A general View under the N. W. aspect. 
2 The West front. 3 The Nave. 4 The 
Transeept. 5 The south wing of ditto. 6 
The south front. 7 Exterior of the chapter- 
house. 8 Interior of ditto. g The choirs. 
10 The south aisle. 11 The chapel of our 
a 12 The East front. 

"ith a general plan laid down to scale 
from actual measurement, and a plan of the 
undercroft, with the capitals of its columns, 
and other the of al- 
ready completed in etching, may be inspect- 
ed, received, at Tay. 
lor’s Architectural Library, where the ori- 

inal drawings, exhibiting the intended ef- 
tof the plates, may likewise be seen. 

Dr. George Alley, of Cork, has nearly 
ready for the press, Observations on the Hy- 
drargyria, or that peculiar species of eruptive 
disease which arises from the exhibition of 
mercury, to be illustrated with coloured en- 

vings. This publication will contain all 
the information on this singular and interest- 
ing disease, which the observations of those 

ntlemen whose attention has been particu- 
Marl, directed to the subject, have afforded ; 
besides what the author was enabled to collect 
during an attendance of more than six years, 
on the Westmoreland Lock Hospital, Dublin. 

Dr. Reid, the author of the Reports of 
Diseases inserted regularly in the Monthly 
Magazine, intends to collect those which have 
appeared into a small volume, to be published 
early in the Winter, printed uniformly with 
his ‘Treatise on Consumption. 

A new edition of Clarke’s Observations on 


Lilerary Prospective. 


Diseases in Long V is in the press. 
Soon will entitled Parlia- 
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mentary Logic; to which will be-subjoined 
Two Speeches delivered in the House of Com- 
mons of Ireland, and other Pieces; by the 
Right Hon. William Gerrard Spee ; 
with an appendix, containing Considerations 
on the Cyrn Laws, by Samuel Johnson, 
LL. D. never before published. 

The Flowers of Literature for the year 1807, 
is nearly ready for publication. 

A new edition of Swift's Works in nine- 
teen volumes, octavo, ts now under the care 
of Mr. John Nichols. - It will contain many 
new articles, and a head of Swift taken 
from acast made immediately after his death, 

Mrs. Sleath, aathor of the Orphan of the 
Riine, has put to press a novel, entitled, 
The Bristol Heiress, or the Errors of Educa- 
tion. | 

The seeond volume of the History of Sur- 
rey, by Manning and Bray, a great part of 
whiel) was consumed by fire, has been resumed, 
and may be expected next winter. 

In a short time will be published the com- 
mencement of a work entitled a Geographical , 
Historical, and Political View of Spain and 
Portugal, from the earliest authentic accounts 
to the present period : by Alexander Beau- 
mont, Esq. 1t will be continued in numbers 
published every fortnight untib completed, 
price ts, each. The first number is to contain 
a view of Cadiz, and views and portraits will 
be continued through the work. 

An edition of Pococke’s Travels in the 
Fast, in three quarto volumes, will be pub- 
lished in October. 

A new edition of Hephestio’s Treatise on 
the various Greek Metres, corrected from 
theauthority of several MSS. and accompanied 
with copious notes and illustrations, 1s now 
printing atthe Clarendon Press. 

A Portuguese and English dictionary, in a 
pocket size, abridged from Vieyra and others, 
will be published speedily. 

The Rev. Johnson Grant will shortly pub- 
lish The Pastoral Care, a didactic pocin, in 
three parts. 

A new edition of Pultenham’s Art of 
Poetry is in the+press, edited by Octavius 
Gilchrist, Esq F.R.S. 

The Rev. Dr. Williams's long promised 
Essay an the Equity of Divine Government 
and Sovereignty of Divine Grace, is expected 
to appear in the course of a month. Among 
other important disquisitions it will contain an 
examination of the Latitudwarian Hy; othesis 
of indeterminate redemption, and the Antive~ 
tmian notions of the divine decrees being the 
rule of human conduct: 

‘Dr. William Smith, late Chief Justice of 
Cape Breton, has in the press Theological 
thoughts on God, the Creation, the Fall and 
Redemption of Man, God's dealings with 
Man from the Creation to the Con:ummation 


’ Of all things ; in.an octavo volume. ; . 
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PROPOSITA PHILANTHROPICA. 


Homo sum, 

Humanum nihil a me alienum puto. 

LONDON FEMALE PENITENTIARY, 

As the formation of a committee of 24 la- 
dies, constituted a very important part of the 
society’s plan, and of the means whereby its 
benevolent purposes were expected to be pro- 
moted, it was among the first objects of at- 
tention, to select this auxiliary body of ma- 
nagers. 

The committee have now the pleasure to 
report, that this measure has already been 
attended with very happy effects, and proimises 
to become a permanent benefit to the institu- 
tion. The continual reeurrence of application 
for admission into the penitentiary—the de- 
licacy to be observed in examining the cases 
of the applicants—the various cirenmstances 
which affect them after admission, and the 
economy of the house—are objects particular- 
ly suited to the feelings, and the leisure of the 
ladies’ committee. ular minutes of their 
proceedings are kept, and reports of their 
transactions from time to time, have been 
presented to the committee, through the 
_ medium of Mrs. Noah Hill, who has oblig- 
ingly acted as their secretary, and has ably exe- 
cuted the duties of this office. It is indeed 
but justice to observe that their contitued su- 
perintendance and ¢o-gperation, have been of 
essential utility in the establishment and re- 
gulation of the Penitentiary. 

The committee has purchased the lease of 
Cumming House, at Pentonville. These pre- 
mises are large enough to accommodate about 
35 females; and th they were in good 
condition, the alterations which it has been 
absolutely necessary to make, in order to fit 
them for the peculiar parposes of this insti- 
tution, have been considerable and extensive. 
So that the expences of purchasing the lease, 
improving and furnishang the premises, will, 
a paid, exhaust the whole of its present. 
unds. 

It has been found expedient also to pur~ 
chase the lease of a small contiguous house, 
for a temporary infirmary. 

The committee had scarcely 


commenced 
their operations, before they were informed 
of several unhappy females, who expressed. 
astrong desire to-leave the paths of profligacy 
and vice, and to take refuge in the Peniten- 
tiary Asylum, which was about to be provid- 


ed ; and there are now 37 on the Penitentiary 
establishment. A prompt reception of the 
objects who have applied for relief has been 
most punctually observed. 
Two gentlemen of the committee visited 
the Magdalen, acharity of the same nature, 
were permitted to view the house, and were 


also farvished with alldesirable information, 
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The committee therefore feel it their duty to 
report these instances of liberal attention ; and 
also particularly to acknowledge their obliga+ 
tions to Alexander Bennett, Esq. the trea- 
surer, who favoured the two members of the 
committee with an order of introduction, and 
to Frederick Mathew, Esq. for the polite re- 
ception which they recewed on their visit to 
that institation. 

Morning and evening worship is punctual- 
ly performed daily, when the holy scriptures 
are read ; catechetical exercises have been es- 
tablished ; singiug the praises of God, has 
been encouraged; and on the Lord’s day, 
religious worship has been conducted, morn- 
ing andevening in a private manner, since 
January 1, 1808. The committee feel a 
pleasure in stating, from the report of the 
matron, that the femates have shewn no 
reluctance 10 any of these services; that 
their behaviour dering them, is orderly 
and reverent: and that they have manifested 
great readiness to receive religious instruction, 
and an aptitude to profit thereby. 

Soctety's runp, June 10th, 1808. 

Receipts. s. d. 
Subscriptions and'donations.....4807 18 6 
By Richard Down, Enoch Hodg- 

kinson, Thomas Platt, 

Esqrs. executors of James Pell, 

Esq. for part of a istribution 

of property left under his will 

at their disposal... 

Legacy of William Cole, Esq. 
£100 deducting duty 
Interest on Excliequer Bills 
Exchequer bills sold............... 
Balance to 


Lease and fixtures of house N 6, 
John-Street, for infirmary .. 234 
Repairs and fixtures of Cum- 
ming-House 
Furniture, 
Maintenance and clothing of pe- 
nitents prior to opening of 
Cumming-house ..,.... 
Household expenses to May 3t, 468 
Printing, stationary, &c. 140 
Collectut, insurance, incidents, 113. 


6560 1, 
| 
George Pinckard, M. D.. Physician,— 
W. Blair, Sargeon,—S. Griffith, Apothecary. 
Mrs. Ann Stibbs, has wudertaken all the 
duties‘of the important office of matron, for 
one year at least, without salary or emolu- 
ment. Mr. Stubbs acts as master. 
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EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE SOCIETY FOR 
MISSIONS TO AFRICA AND THE EAST. 


On Whit Tuesday, June 7th, the annual 
sermon was preached, at Blackfriars church, 
before the society for missions to Africa and 
the East, by the Rev. Thomas Robinson, M. 
A. vicar of St. Mary’s,-Leicester, and late 
fellow of Trinity college, Cambridge. After 
an animated discourse, on the duty and 
means of promoting Christian misstons, from 
Rom: x. 13, 14, 15, in which the preacher 
ably vindicated them from some Jate attacks, 
and strongly enforced on his hearers the duty 
of supporting them, a noble collection was 
made at the doors, which amounted, with 
donations and subscriptions in the vestry, to 
upwards of £375. A bank note of fifty pounds 
was put into the plate by af unknown friend. 
The general meeiing of the society was aficr- 
wards heldat the New Londou Tavern, Chean- 
side: whena report of the proceedings during 
the last year was read by the secretary, From 
this, report it appears that the society has sent 
four Lutheran ministers to Sicrra Leone, ax 
missionaries to the natives on the Western 
coastof Africa; and that four other Lutheran 
ministers have been accepted as aiissionaries, 
and are preparing for Africa under the Rev. 
Thomas Scoit, Rector of Aston-Sandiord. 
The society promises itself much from tlc 
abolition of the slave-trade, and the operatious 
ot the African institution, in civilizing the 
watives of the Western coast: and it proposes 
to instruct iis missionaries in the Arabic and 
Susoo languages, and in the art of printing ; 
and, by the establishment of a printing press 
at Freetown, Sierra Leone, both to aid the 
African institution in its endeavours to civilize 
Africa, and to circulate portions of the scrip- 
ture and relizioustracts very extensively along 
the coast aud in the interior. The society’s 
missionaries continue in charge of the spiritual | 
concerns of the colony of Sierra Leone, no | 
chaplain having been yet appointed; and 
they have also underiaken the care of the 
Maroon children. A proposal has been made 
to the committee for forming a settlement on 
ene of the New Zealand Islangls, which will 
probably be carried into effect, and may ul- 
timately jead to important consequences. Ses 
veral gentlemen delivered their sentiments 
atsome length tothe meeting ; animating the 
society to perseverance and exertion, by the 
divine promises, and by its opening prospects 
of success. ; 


Subseriptions and donations are received by 
Mr. Smith, No. 19, Little Moorfields; and 
Hi. Thornton, Esq. M. P. Treasurer, No. 1, 


Proposita Philanthropita,—Scarcity in the Highlands. 


Barthelomew Lane. 


SCARCITY IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


In Loew of public advertisement, a 
general meeting was held, of noblemen 
and gentlemen.connected with the Northern 
Highlands, and we have received a copy 
of the resolutions then entered into, after 
examining the documents on which the alarm 
was principally founded, and considering all 
the information to which immediate access 
could be obtained. These resolutions were 


‘in the terms following: —Ist, that, in the 


bulk. of the districis with reference to which 
the alarm had existed, it appears that the 
proper measures have already been taken by 


the proprietors for the relief of the inhabitants, | 


whereby the risk of want is wholly averted.— 
2d, that, though in some parts of the High- 
lands there seemed to be room for apprehen- 
sion that the scarcity is extreme, yet it does 
not appear necessary immediately to resort to 
the public benevolence for relief; because it is 
believed that, in consequence of a direct ap- 
plication. to the principal proprietors in those 
parishes, as to which there is at present a de- 
fet of satisfactory information, it will be dis- 
covered, that in all quarters the same spirit 
exists; and that, for the preservatian of the 
High!and people from want, no efforts will 
be required in aid of those of the Highland 
vobility and gentry. 


CHARITY CHILDREN OF THE METROPOLIS. 


The anniversary meeting of all the charity 
children of this great city, was held Thurs- 


| day, June 16, at St. Paul's Cathedral. A 


most excellent charity sermon was preached 
by the Dean of Litchfield. Several excellent 
and appropriate hymns and psalms were sting 
by the children. It was a heavenly sight to 
behoidsuch a cumber (about 5,000) of young 
persons raising their voices in gratitude to their 
Creator, and to their kind benefactors. The 
impressive cflect of this interesting spectacle, 
was nota little heightened by our reflexions on 
the melancholy situation of some of the coun- 
tries on the continent, whose means of con- 
tributing to such gond offices, as the training 
up of the rising generation in ‘* the way they 
should go” have been taken from them ; and 
applied solely to reward the sanguivary sup- 
ris of a daring and successful usurper. Whilst 
when the ehildren had finished their 
hyms to the Divinity that protects us from 
the horrors of Gallic threats ; their benefactors 
met in their respective parishes, and after 
partaking of refreshments, spent the hours of 
conviviality in forwarding subscriptions for 
their fature protection, The church was 
crowded to. excess, and. several persons. were 
carried out, who had sunk upder the heat. 
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SOCIETY OF FRIFNDS OF FOREIGNERS 1N 

From Report, presented April 7th, 1808. 

The object of this society, is to grant relief 
to indigent foreigners here, without distine- 
tion of country or religion; especially to those 
Who are not entitled to parochial aid: and 
to provide the means to such as are desirous 
of it, to return to their own country, Compare 
Panorama, Vol. [. p. 117. 

One of the first measures of the board was 
to appoint a committee for visiting and re- 
lieving foreigners confined in the principal 
prisons in the metropolis, and in this they 
co-operated with the Sheriffs of London in 
their late benevolent establishment of a 
fund for liberating persons confined for small 
sums. In effecting this purpose many objects 
in deep distress were found, not only en- 
during the common hardships of a gaol, 
however alleviated by the hu:nane atigntion 
of the Sheriffs and the Governor of the prison, 
but suffering from injustice, oppression and 
fraud ;—many of them confined at the suit 
of crimps for claims, which, when they 
came to be examined, had no foundation. 
To these the Society afforded such temporary 
relief as the state of their funds aliowed ; 
and for some they have provided means of en- 
largement. Amoftg this class of objects, a 
striking instance of the utility of the Society's 
interference has recently occurred in the case 
of a foreigner, who, with the ability to earn 
asuflicient maintenance, and an established 
claim of more than £700 allowed by the 
Court of Chancery, and likely to be received 
in afew monihs, had nevertheless been de- 
‘tained neaity a year in prison for #30, the 
amount of costs of an action. on an engage- 
ment for another person; leaving a wife and 
four children efitirely destitute of support. 
Afier giving temporary relief to the latter, . the 
Society caused the necessary enquiries to be 
mide, and finally compounded with the attor- 
ney who was hisereditor, for 11 guineas, which 
‘ they advanced on the security of his expectan- 
cies, and restored his. person to his family. 

In several other cases the Society has gianted 
pecuiary relicf to persons blind from age or dis- 
ease, ant diseased and disabled by accidents : 
some infirm, others destitute of employ, aad 
some with the nreans of occupation,. Lut un- 
able to work for want of chirurgical assistance. 
Besides numerousinstances of casual relief, 
the Society has conferred peculiar advantages 
in bestowing small weakly pensions on -per- 
sons far advanced in life, one of whom is 87, 
and another 83, andbliad.. Seme have also 

' been provided with the means of returning to 
their own counwy ; and some recommended 

* to enrployment for their future support. 
Ju oulrer cases, the Segiety has. been. able 
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to afford relief of some magnitude at a very 

little expense,. by administring through iis 

members, iegal, medical and even religious 
assistance and advice. 

There is yetamode of relief, which the 
board has considered preferable to most others, 
that of granting’a small sum so as to enable 
the petitioner io fix in some respectable line 
of business; but they have done this only, 
where the applicant was so recommended, 
and appeared after the strictest scrutiny, so 
disposed, as to wafrant a belief, that his 
being thus distinguished from the ordinary 
class of objects, would stimulate his industry 
and ensure his gratitude ; and short as the 
experience of the board has been, instances 
of this kind have occurred, in which their 
feelings have been strongly interested, “and in 
thus afdrdinga telief on which the future 
prosperity of the petitroner might be founded, 
they have retired from their duties with ‘gra- 
tifications which they would probably other- 
wisé have never experienced. 

Number relieved since November 1907. 
Natives of Germany 18> Holland 7; Sweden 
7; Italy? ; Switzerland 2; Spain 1; Rus- 
‘sial; Polan? 1; Norway1; Naples'1; 
‘Denmark 1; Relieved before 2; Total 44. 

Accounts of Recetpts. 

Benefactions above 10. 0 

Ditto of £10 and under.;........... 05 O 

Ditto for present purposes. i010 O 

Annaal 7 

£902 4 0 
Expenditure. 

In relief to various applicants, 
advertisements, printing, sta- 
tionary, rooms for meeting, 
poandage to collector, salaries 
and gratuities, postages and 

Balance in favour of the Society, 
of which the above sum of 
LOi4 10s. consisting of be- 
nefactions above £10, Is to be 
funded pursuant to the regula- 
tions 

go2 

Remains for donations............€ 40 10 11 
Patron, His Royal Highness the Duke of 

Gloucester, Vice Presidents, Count G. W. 

I’. Bentinck, Sir Charles Price, Bart. M. P. 

Alderman, His Excellency the Chevalier 

Alderberg, Sir William Paxton, The Che- 

valicr Rehausen, J. J. Angerstein, Esq. 

‘Treasurer, William Vaughan, Esq. Trus- 

tees, Sir William Paxton, William May, 

Lisq. Secretary, Mr. Charles Murray, So- 

licitor, 21, Birchin Lane, Cornhill. 
One guinea annually constjtutes a Govern- 

or; and ten guineas paid at once, or within 

the yeu, a Governor for life. 


655 O DL 
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DIDASCALIA. 
Theatrical Patriotism. 

Want of som in our last prevented us 
from answering our correspondent ANGLicus 
(Panorama, Vo!. p. 713). Weshould cer- 
tainly have noticed the frequent representa- 
tions of the Meyor of Carrat, at Drary-Lane 
Theare, had we not perceived that the 
manager had announced ‘he Critic as being in 
yehearsal We therefore reserved our obser- 
vations till the appearance of the later; for 
though the former ridiculed the militia, yet 
the latter (the chef-d’ceuvreof Mr. Sheridan, 
a proprietor of the theatre) is known to east 


as much obloquy au! contempt upon the vo- - 


luntecrs and regular soldiers as the abilities of 


-under-plot !" and then 


its anthor could devise. However, though fre- , 


quently advertised, it was not brought for- 


ward, at least at Drury-Lane ; and as the sea- | 


son is now over, we lope the managers will 


abandon this panjert ; if they do not, we 


advise them, at least, to have the modesty — 
to rescind the followipg passuges; for as we , 


are now at issue with the deadliest enemy this 
country ever had, it does not become us to stig- 
matize withsuch baseness our gallant protectors. 


 dustice. 
Are all the VoLuNnTEERs without ? 
Constable. 
They are. 
Some ten in fetters, and some twenty drunk. 
Justice. 
Attends the Youth, whose MosT OPPROBRIOUS 


FAME 
And cLear CONVICTED CRIMES have stampt hm 
“Constable. 
He waits your.pleasure ; eager to repay 
ic blest reprieve that, sends him to the fields 
Of Glory, there to raise his BRANDED hand 
In Honor’s cause, 
Justice, 
*Tis well——'tis Justice arms him! 
‘O! may he now defer? his Coustry’s Laws 
THE HE HAS BROKE THEM 
ALL . 


Although ‘we seriously -believe the above 


“was written originally tc bring the volunteers 


and the army into.contempt, yet we would 
ask its patriotic author, if he thinks any 
good purpose could be answered by bringing 
such passages now “before ‘the public? It is 
trae that at the “time of the Critic’s being tn 
vogue other play niakers exerted their abilities 
for thé sainé purpose ; withess General Bur- 

yne’s Lord of the Manor, and Andrews's 
3 the former ofwhom madea lame 
defence in extenvation. Nordid Mr, Sheridan 
boldly make the attack on the first nigbt, here- 
Served ittill thé piect had socceeded, and, about 
the twenty-fi® night, he foisted in his male- 


volence under the title of an under-plot. | 


*« Ever while you lige,” said he, ** have an 
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Il-mell he fell to it, . 


abusing the” Army and Volunteers; although 
he has made a motion since, in the Senate, to 
return thanks to the latter before they fired a 
gun! 

It is not ovr intention to notice afl the 
trash that is brought forward at the Summer 
Theatre, lest it might be expected we should 
algo enteftain our readers with the wonderful 
works of genius that are to he found at Mister 
Astley’s, &c. Ac. ; for since the disgusting 
exhibition introduced at this theatre some 
years ago, of representing, the female characters 
of The Beggar's Opera by men, and the male 
by women, we ceased regarding it as by apy 
means entitled to the epithet National, and 
therefore have not hitherto noticed its per- 
formances ; but we cannot refrain from re- 
marking the folly that has induced its mana. 
ger to play THE Critic there; itis doubly 
ridiculous to represent that piece now ; for, 
independent of the atrocities noticed above, 
every one knows it is notin favour of Spain, 
and to bring it forward while the Spanish 
Deputies are here sceking our protection, is 
not only insulting them, but the whole 
“* Tberian” nation; seeing too that England 
is uvanimously in favour of the noble. 


| minded Spanish Patriots; who, while the 


gentlemen players of the Jitt/e theatre are 
the only persons ridiculihg that nation, and 
contemptuously trampling upon the rights of 
hospitality, the brave fellows are ** calling up 
their noble spirit, rousing all the generous 
energy of virtue, and, with the strength of 
Heaven-endued man, are repelling the hi- 
deous foe of the civilized world.” 


Our correspondent may rely on our unal- 
terable attachment.to our nativ¢ morals and 
manners; we have long been aware of the 
evil he alludes to; it was this that prompted 
us to propose thesutter banishment of the 
Italian opera from our manly shores [the 
Spaniards have no Italian opera,thank Hea- 
ven!) and the erecting of one supported by 
English heart of-oak. The noblemen who 
would undertake such an establishment on 
the reins of French intrigue and Italian craft, 
would deserve well of their country ; for we 
have no hesitation in affirming, that if Bona- 
parte did not find it to suit his purpose, he 
would not perinit us to have Ais Italian Singers 


‘or his French Dancers. Therefore, the sooner his 


subjects, or his instruments, call them what 
we please, are out of our country the better ; 
for we know that when they have ‘* feathered 
their nests” they will leave us, and laugh at us— 
‘will sit themselves down in some jolt chateau, 
(boughi, at the twentieth partof its value, from 
the plander of some noble emigrant, starving 
for his loyalty,) and recount with mickle glee 
the glaring imbecillities of .... and... .and 
and... and... &e. 
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BRITISH MUSEUM. 
Selections from Additional Statutes, and 
Rtules for the British Museum ; 1808, ~ 
On a former occasion [Compare . Pano- 
rama, Vol. IL. p. 979] we inserted particy- 
lars of the establishment of that truly hononr- 
able institution the British. Museum. stpee 
that time severah augmentations have taken 
place ; the Gallery of Antiques’ has been 
opened, (Vide Panorama, Vol. Iv. p- 709) 
and various facilities have been afforded to 
the public, we therefore, chearfully alfot.a 
portion of our pages to the communication of 
intelligence ow this national subject. 
Theestablish ment of the Museum consists at 


present of the folléwing officers and atten- 


dants, besides the subordinate servants: 

A Principal Librarian, who is likewise 
expenditor. 

Pour Undér Librarians, having severally 
the custody and arrangement of their respect- 
ive departments ; viz. printed books ; manu- 
scrips ; natural history; antiquities, coins 
and medals, drawings and engravings. 

Four Assistant Librarians, namely one to 
each of these departments, with the like 
duties as the under librarians, but subject to 
their direction respectively. 

Four attendants, employed to exhibit the 
collections in each of these departments to 
strangers : one other attendant, employed in 
the library of printed books, to answer all 
demands for books wanted in the Reading 
Room, and to keep the books in due order 
and condition ; and three warders to attend 
it the apartment of antiguities, &c. 

A Secretary and accountant ; who, in the 
firstof these capacities, attends all meetings 
of the trustees, makes all the minutes of 
their proceedings, and issues all summonses ; 
and, tn the lateer capacity, keeps the accounts 
of the trust, and prepares all such as are 

uired to be laid before parliament. 

Che principal librarian and the under and 
assistant librarians. are strictly enjoined to 
reside in the apartments allotted to them. 


ene 


That the Museum be kept open for public 
inspection, every Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, and Thursda ;— except in the 
Christmas, Easter, and Whitsun weeks, on 
thanksgiving and fast days, and during the 
months of August and September. 

That persons who wish to see the Museum, 
do apply in the antisroom of the house, on 
any of the above-mentioned open days, be- 
tween the hours of eleven’ and two, where 
each individual will be required to inscribe 
his or her name, and place of abode, in a’ 
book to be kept for that purpose, 


That eight companies, of not more than 
fifteen persons each, be admitted in the 


‘course of the day; the first at the hour of 


eleven, and the others in succession. 

That all strangers be required to leave their 
canes and umbrellas, on their first entrance 
into the Museum. 

That.Friday in each week shall be reserved 
for the admission of select companies, either 
brought by a trustee, or admitted by an order 
‘of the principal librarian. 

That after the companies Wave passed 


‘through the apartments in the old building, 


they be conducted to the gallery of antiquities, 
Where, on ringing a bell, they will be ad- 


‘mitted by the attendants of that department. 


“Phat the students of the Royal Academy 
be adntitied into the gallery of antiquities 
on every Friday in the months of April, 
May, June, and July, and every day in the 
mouths of August and September, from the 
hours of twelve to four, excepton Wednes- 
days and Saturdays. ‘The students, not ex- 
ceeding twenty ata time, tobe admitted by 
aticket from the president and council of the 
Royal Academy, signed by their secretary. 

- The better to maintain decorum amon 
the students, a person properly qualified sh 
be nominated by the Royal Academy from their 
own bady, who-shall attend during the hows 
of study ; the name of such person to be 
signified in writing, from time to time, by 
the secretary of the Royal Academy to the 
principal librarian of the British Museum. 

That the members of the Royal Academy, 
have access to the gallery of antiquities at all 
admissible times, upon application to the 
principal librarian, or the senior under libra- 
rian in residence. 

That the attendants in the department of 
antiquities, be always present in the gallery 
during the times een the students are ad- 
mitted. 

The number of persons admitted in 1807, 
was 12,271; from January 1, to May 31, 
1808, the number was 5,809. The number 
admitted to the use of the Reading Room 
was, in 1805, 158; in 1806, 159; in 1807, 
140, —For particulars of Her Majesty's Visit 
to this National Repository, Vide Panorama, 
Vol. 1V. p. 709. 


_ The preceding rules, &c. have been made 


in consequence of an order of the House of 
Commons of the gth of June, 1808, spe- 
cifying ‘‘ that there laid before this house, a 
copy of all regulations made for the beiter 
arrangement and preservation of the several 
collections in the British Museum, for the 
betier execution of the duties of the several 
officers and other persons interested in the 
custody thereof, and for giving more ready 
and perfect access thereto for strangers, learn- 
ed persons, and artists, since June 2gth 1807, 


| being the date of the dast return, &c. Ke." 
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IMPROVEMENTS °N WESTMINSTER. 


{From the Report of aSelect Committee of 
the Hon. House of Commons on the Iin- 
ptovement of Westminster. Ordered to 
be printed 2gth June, 1808.] 

The Select Commictee, of the Hon. House 
“of Commons, to whom was referred “ the 
improvement of the access to Westminster 
Hail and the two houses of parliament,” 
have reported, that as the present Exchequer 
office, from the decayed stste of that build- 
ing,. must be pulled down within a few 
years; the first point that attracted their 
attention was, the most proper site for re- 
building that office. ‘They are of opinion, 
that it should not be rebuilt upon its present 
site, and that no-new building should be 
thereerected.. And they farther think, the 
improvement which would be effected by 
leaving a space to the Eastward of New 
Palace Yard without building, would be 
more complete, if the whole was thrown 
open from the entranee into the Speaker's 
Court, to the Steps of Wesiminster Bridge. 
They recommen, that the space from that 
Bridge to the Speaker's Court be left free 
fyom building, that av embankment be made 
mext the river, and that the space be planted 
~with rowsof trees. As this mode of 
provement would be the most’ ornamental, 
-and would be particularly advantagcons to 
the general effect in entering Loudoa over 
Westminster Bridge. 

» The most important point to keep in view, 

in reference to the situation of the Exchequer 


ollice, being vicinity to the Treasury, they | 
| not called upon to follow the genera 


are of opinion, that the most eligible 
spot for such a building,. would be that 
_-beiween the Treasury . passage and the 
‘end of Downing-street. Part. of this 
space formerly occupied by the Tennis Court 
is now vacant, and on the remainde~ stand 
‘the oihces of privy council, of committee 
of Trade, andof Board. of Control : these 
buildings are very old aud mach out ‘of re- 


air, and the space is amply sutlicient for the 
office, the privy council office, 
and Committee of Trade, to include also in 
the former a Room for the meeting of the 
‘Comunissioners for the Reduction of the Na- 
“tional Debt, -and a Repository for their books 
and adcounts:—that the housés the. 
North of Downing sireet should be -polled 
down, that the Street should. be widened, 
atid that one front of the new building sliould 
form the North side of that'street. 

‘Phey find that the place where the- papers 
belonging to the Office of Crown Lasts are 
deposited, ‘is secure from fire, and in -every 
Tespect-welf adapted to its purpose’ They 


approve entirely the recormneudatioi of the 


o buildi 
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Commissioners, that in the erection of any 
new public buildings, special care should be 
taken so to contrive theif arrangement as to 
prevent the conversion of apartments in such 
buildings into private dwellings, to the 
treme hazard of the imporiant Public Muni- 
ments for which the building may be intended 
as a repository ; and they are of opinion, 
that an enquiry should be made into the ex- 
“owe of appropriating some of the 
douses in Somerset-Place, now used as pri- 
vate dwelliugs (as such houses become vacant) 
to the reception of the State Papers, of 
those belonging to the Office of Surveyor of 
Woods and Forests, and of any other Pub- 
lic Muniments, which may not now be 
a in places of sufficient security. 

“hey recommend that the ground to be 
purchased to the East and West of the new 
Sessions House, im the Broad JSanctuary, be 
appropriated to. private dwellfgs and apart- 
ments, adapted to the residence of persons 
who may lave occasion to attend the ae 
of Parliament, or the Courts of Westminster 
Hall ; that it be let on leases for that purpose, 
subject to such suitable plans and clevations 
as may be approved by the coumissioners 
appointed under the 46th of His majesty ; 
and the committee not approving of any of 
the plans which have been submitted to 
them, recommend to the commissioners to 
direct plans to be prepared, and to invite a 
compeution of the architects, by offering 
Prewniums for the most eligible plans and 
Elevations for buildings to be erected on 
this ground, as well as for the new Exche- 
quer office; and they also recommend, that 
in-preposing to the architects to submit such 
plans, it be signified to them, that they are 

style 
and elevation according to which the build- 
ings in the front of the house of lords have 
been executed, the committee being of 
opinion that such plans and elevations are 
not caleulated for buildings to be erected in 
the vicinity.of Westminster Abbey and Hall, 

They do not think it would be adviseable 
to make any partial changes in the general 


in Westminster. 


appearance of St. Margaret’s Church. They 


agree with the suggestion of the commission- 
ers, respecting the exclusion of burials in 
future from the Church-yard, provision be- 
ing made accordingly with the consent of 


to be erected ,should project be- 
yo:.' the line the plan of the Surveyor 
general of crown lands, trom the Banquet- 
ting house at Whitehall to the North transept 
of Westminster Abbey. They are induced 
to offer this opinion, because the widening 
King-street appears desirable, if it can be 
effected with small expence. 
Compate Panorama, Vol. I. p. 634, Vol. 
41. -p.1077, and Vol. IV. p. 711. 
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mortalized. I also observed the ruins of the 

village of Andaya, de"royéed by the cannon 

VIEWS OF SPAIN, of Fontrabia.” That place cunaiinil the 


Taken in the Year 1805. 
No. III. 


Circumstances of a political nature have in- | 


duced us to depart from the order of subjeets 
marked out for these papers. As the road 
from Bayonne tothe interior of Spain is likely 
to become of great importance in consequence 
of events, and to be a frequent subject of 
public conversation, we have been desirous 
of bringing our readers acquainted with it, 
asearly as possible It will be recollected 


mouth of the Bidassoa. Thad left abomi- 
nable roads in France, where I expected a 
hundred times to have seen my carriage shat- 
tered to pieces. I found on the’ left bank of 
the river, which parts the two states, a most 
beautiful highly raised road, that took me to 


Yran, the first Spanish habitation, Yrun is 


that Bayonne, where Bonaparte now holds : 


his residence, where the Kings of Spain re- 
signed their crown, and where the Spanish 
nobility have been partly tricked and partly 
forced into the representation of their nation, 
is the last considerable city in the South of 
France, on approaching the Pyrenean moun- 
tains; and may be estimated at about five 
and twenty miles north of the boundary de- 
scribed in the following paper, from whence 
our traveller’s account commences, 


ENTRANCE INTO SPAIN. 


The banks of the river Bidassoa, the ex- 


tremitics of the Pyreneans, the center of that | 


chain of mountains, which extends from East 
to Westa space of eighty leagues, form the 
three entrances into Spain. Six minutesare suf- 
ficient to cross the abovenamed river, which, 
on the West, separates the French provinee of 
Bearn from the Spanish province of Biscay. 
Three hoars are enough to perform the jour- 
ney from Boulon to Jonquieras. It requires a 
whole day to go from Bagners-de-Luehon to 
Salientes and.Jaca. You cross the Pyreneans 
over a road that is totally impracticable during 


a pretty considerable town. The head quar- 
ters of the army of Navarre and Guipuscoa 
were fixed here under the command of Don 
Ventura Caro. 

I was always partial to military affairs, and 
therefore asked for a well informed guide, 
who could shew me the position the Spanish 
troops occupied on that occasion. They 
brought me an old custom house officer, who 
had served under Don Ventura. I conversed 
with him, and having found him tolerably ca- 
pable, I took him with me. He led me back 
on the road which I had travelled to Yrun, 
and pointed out to me a line of batteries, the 
forms of which were still visible. “* On that 
height,” said my Cicerone, “* was the bas- 
tery of San Carlos.” I went up’ there, and 
found a long range of hills, where batteries 
had been erected, having fall command over 
the Bidassoa. ‘That river flows in a narrow 
bed, much confitied between two chai.s of 
mountains, that form the western extremity 
of the Pyreneans. ‘That battery of San Car- 
los, whence I was making my observations, 
was the signal point for the left wing of the 
army. ‘* In this same battery,” said my 
guide, ‘* the general’s wife used to take her 
station previous to an engagement: she had 


_ a telescope brought to her by means of which 


seven months of the year, and during the re- | 


maining five is open only to the mules that 
carry the commercial exchanges. That lass is 
the passage which some former travellers have 
chosen to adopt. 

Strongly prejudiced gainst the country I 
was going to visit passed the river Bidassoa. 
They shewed me the Isle of Pheasauts, cele- 
brated in consequence of the conferences 
which preceded the Treaty of the Pyreneans, 
But, what remains of that palace erected for 
the accommodation of illustrious personages? 
what remains of the arrangements they there 
combined, and of the great political events 
they there prepared ?—Pastures on which 
flocks feed, and where shepherds ramble, 
unconscious that they tread the ground which 
sovereigns, andcelebrated ministers have im- 


Vor. IV. (Lit. Pan, August 1808.) 


what motive? 


her eve could follow her husband, who exposed 
himself to the fire likea private soldier. The 
noise of twelve twenty-four pounders, that 
were fixed here and there (pointing to the 
various places) ; the bombs, that often killed 
some of our people; nothing could disturb 
her ; she still held her telescope steady. Ah! 
she was a good lady! she gave us plenty of 
sigars, to the infirmary to visit the 
wounded.—What courage! what force of 
mind! ‘hat woman loved her husband ; expos 
sed herself to the perils of combats :—and for 
Ambition? She could have 
none. Celebrity ? She did not wish to obtain 
any. She might see the destroying bullet rob 
her of the man she held dear ; but then she 
would have been free from all further uneasi- 
ness, and her soul, perpetually hanging be- 
tween fear and happiness, was tom by those 
two sentiments which distracted ii in endless 
succession.” 


Filled with admiration for that woman 


whose name deserves to be ranked with those 

of the most celebrated women in various ages, 

I went down the hill, and following my 
2K 
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guide, T crossed again the Bidassoa, to visit 
the firstline ; those which I had just exami- 
ned were the second. I climbed up the oppo- 
site mountain, named after Louis XIV Here 
were some vestiges of a battery. I saw a 
village in ruins on iny right hand; the church 
was wuch decayed. I questioned my guide 
who informed me, that, that village had 
been destroyed by the Spaniards, who dis- 
lodged the French and established themselves 
there. ‘* The following day,” added my ve- 
teran, ** the French attacked them again, but 
failed, against the courage of our countrymen, 
who had entrenched themselves in the church, 
and now fired from its battlements. After 
that time we continued masters of that posi- 
tion and placed a battery there, which we 
called Casa fuerte, [the strong house] and 
which was commanded by the Marquis of La 
Romana, nephew of General Caro.’—After 
I had explored those two lines which had 
once been defended by threet hundred pieces 
of cannon, I asked my guide how the French 
had succeeded to take possession of them, 
without meeting with much resistance ?>— 
«* Caro was recalled,” said he, with tears 
in his eyes, ‘* anda week afier his departure 
the French forced the position of Vera, on 
the right of the army, some few leagues 
from hence. Yrun was turned, and we 
were forced to retire, leaving our cannon 
and ammunition in the enemy's power.”— 

Tretuined to my inn, musing on the in- 
fluence which a single man obtains sometimes 
in the fate of empires. On his discordant pas- 
sions, the variations of bis temper, and his 
share of health, depend the lives of thousands. 
Lord Chesterfield is convinced that a light 
supper, sound sleep, a cool and pleasant 
morning have often made a hero of him 
who perhaps had proved but a poliroon 
alter an indigestion, asleepless night, and 
a rainy morning. What attention therefore 
ought a sovereign to display in the choice of 
persons towhom he entrusts official charges, 
znd ihe interests of his people ! 

Absorbed in my meditations I did not per- 
ceive that had entered the town of Yrun, 
until my guide bid me turn to the left to 
enter the inn. I] found, at the door, the | 
horses 1 had bespoken to proceed to St. Sebas- 
tian, a seaport town four leagues distant from 
Yrun. Near St. Sebastian is the Passage port, 
a store house belonging to the company of the 
Caraceas. 

1 was much surprized to find very fine roads 
in a country which had been described to me | 
aé remaining without those first signs of | 
civilization ; but T learned that the Count of 
Florida Blanca was the first Spanish minister 
whodirected seriously the improvemenis of the | 
high reads ; he opened communications from 
the most distant points of the kingdoia with the 
capital, and a few vears proved sufficient to | 


Views of Spain. 


| ancestors. 
who are called curatajos [petits maitres], 
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establish a complete intercourse with all parts 
vf Spain: and we now meet on the public 
roads with inns built at the expence of the 
government in places distant from all habita- 
tions, marked with that grandeur and magni- 
ficence which the Spaniard displays in every 
public monument. ‘The direct communica- 
tion from Madrid to Paris lies through Bis- 
cay and Bayonne. Previous to the French 
revolution, there were diligences, and other 
public conveyances, established similar to 
those in France. The war destroyed these 
uscful establishments, and notwithstanding a 
nine years peace, they have not been as yet 
revived. 

As to the entrance into Spain by Salientes 
and Jaca, which is situated in the center of 
the Pyrenean mountains, you must reach 
Saragossa before you arrive at the high road 
leading from Madrid into Navarre. [tis true, 
that whichever way you enter Spain, you 
have travelled a thousand leagues when you 
have once passed the limits between that 
kingdom and France: no resemblance what- 
ever appears ; every thing offers a contrast ; 
manners, customs, language, all aflord mat- 
terof astonishment to the traveller whom no 
graduality has prepared for the change. More 
indulgent than former travellers, who attri- 
bute that contrast to the backwardness of 
civilization, Ithinkthe cause of it may be 
discovered in that national spirit which’ has 
hitherto been preserved by the Spaniards. Dia- 
metrically opposite to the French, the Spani- 
ard of the present day is the same as the 
Spaniard under the reign of Charles the Fifth. 
The same customs, the same manners. Far 
from feeling or indulging pride in being the 
ape of Europe, he aims at being himself, 
sull, and presenting and transmitting the 
habits of his ancestors to his own descendants. 
The customs, even, have undergone but very 
slight alterations; the chiefs of the nation, 
such as judges, aleades, and corregidors, re- 
tain the same dresses as marked their offices 
in the kingdoms of Castile, Leon and Arra- 
gon, before their reunion under one crown. 
‘The Andalusians, the Valencians, the Cata- 


_lonians, the Navarrese have each their par- 


ticular dress ; they value and honour it, 1 
reminds them of the valourand glory of their 
The young men, I mean those 


while they cut their coats according to the 
fashions they procure frou Paris, still con- 
trive to adapt them to the Spanish taste. 
Those Frenchified fashions, which have 
overrun the greater part of Europe, have 
made but little progress in Spain, and not- 
withstanding the numbers of Frenchmen 
who have flocked into this country since the, 


| peace of 1795, no alteration can be perceived, 


except in the dress. You may meet afew 
subscribers to the Paris Journal des Modes 
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at Madrid, I own, but they are in very small | 


numbers. 


[The eastern communication with, France 
is through the kingdom of Valencia and Cata- 
lomia, by Rousilion. This will be described 
in its proper place. } 


FROM ST. SEBASTIAN TO SARAGOSSA, 


From St. Sebastian I proceeded towards 
Pampeluna, in order, from that city, to 
reach Saragossa and Madrid. 
the delightful village of Emani, and haited 
at Tolosa. The French arowes had followed 


the same road. The windows of the ian 


where [ put up, opened on the High Street. 


[ was told of an engagement which had ta- 
kena place between the tight troops of the 
French outposts, and those of the Spanish 
rear protecting the retreat of their army: 
on that oceasion the Spanish cavalry main- 
tained its repuiation. On quitting ‘Tolosa I 
left the road of Pancorbo, that bulwark of 
Castile on my right band, and turning to the 
lefi, followed thatof Pampeluna. The next 
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I went through | 
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SARAGOSSA, 


It is strange that travellers should not have 
spoken of the canal intended to join the 
Ocean with the Mediterranean, on the center 
of which stands Saragossa, destined one day 
to become the storehouse of both seas. It is 
true, that this work, begun under the auspi- 
ces, and after the plans of Don Ramon Pig 
natelli, proceeds but very siowly, at present ; 
but Saragossa already enjoys the benefits ari«: 
sing from the enterprise, by communications 

| opened with Tudella, aud irrigations which the 

canal supplies. ‘The death of Don Ramon 
| Pignateih has too much retarded the comple- 
tion of a wor so likely to prove beneficial to 
Spain. The level of the Koroserves, from 

its source near St. Andero to its mouth at 
Tortosa, to fix that of the canal, which is 
| to be partly supplied by the waters of that 
| river, 


| The playhouse of Saragossa was destroyed 


| by fire many years ago, and it is owing to the 
avarice of the inhabitants, and not to their 
superstition, as has been falsely asserted, 
| that it has not been rebuilt. The priests and 
| monks, far from discouraging it, would be 


day I reached that city, which is builton the | foremost to wish it to be reestablished ; for, 


summit of a hill that oveilooks the plain I 
came through, The fortiiications appeared 
tome to be iv good repair, aud compeient to 
stand a siege. The citadel might hold out a 
long time, although the city were in the 
enemy’s power. It serves as a state prison, 
and at the time I visited it, the Chevalier 
d’Urquijo had taken the place of the Count 
of Florida Blanca, who had been set at liberty 
and ordered to retire to his estate. To the 
Chevalier d’Urquijo was attributed the intro- 
duction of the epidemical fever which caused 
such devastation in the southern provinces of 
Spain. A gover ror returning from the Ha- 
vannah on board a ship infected by the yellow 
fever, was put on strict quarantine on his 
arrival at Cadiz. He wroteto the minister, 


who was his patron, and with the answer | 


camean order to permit the governor and his 
attendants to land. Ina féw days afterwards the 
fever manifested itself in the city of Cadiz ; and 
the number of the inhabitants of Andalusia 
who paid with their Jives the forfeit of the 
Chevalier Urquijo’s arbitrary consent is esti- 
mated at eighty thousand. After two years 
detention, His Catholic Majesty granted the 


in Spain, as well asin Italy, the regular and 
| seculai clergy may visit the playhouse. 
Atiempts have been made to cast ridicule 
on the devotion of the inhabitants of Sara- 
gossa and Arragon. ‘Their unqualified faith 
in the protection of their patroness, the 
Virgin called Our Lady of the Pillar, is blind. 
At the time they were invaded by the French, 
the Arragonians intended to carry this image . 
to meet the Republican armies, expecting 
she would stop their progress. This is su- 
perstition ; one cannot deny it: but what ef- 
forts would not those faithful people have made 
to preserve their patroness, on whose help the 
relied with so much confidence! and, after all, 
|} which is preferable, a superstition likely to 
| keep the people within the bounds of that 
submission and respect for the laws which are 
| so desirable for the good of society, or that 
| immorality reduced to principles, and preach- 
ed in every temple and public place in France 
during the year 1793, when the severe and 
sarcastic traveller M. de Langle bowed down 
his head before the Goddess of Reason! * 
Atsome little distance from the city stands 
} aconventof Bernardine monks, where every 


ex-minister permission to leave his prison, and | day at twelve o'clock hundreds of poor people, 
allowed him to retire to Bilboa, his native | come to receive a nutritious soup, which one 
{of the reiigious distributes among them. 


place. At the time of the iebellion last 
winter, he was again remanded toa place of 
confinement. 


From Pampeluna I proceeded to Saragossa, 


The Ebro bathes its walls. 


* In many instances this Goddess of 
Reason was the most depraved prostituie that 
through Tudella, a town ceiebrated for its hot | could be found, provided she was pretty. 
baths. The situation of this place amidsta | We have before meutioned that the officiating 
wood of olive trees, is extremely pleasant. | priestess of St. André des Arts at Paris was 


cook-maid to. Momoro the printer. 
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The custom of giving soup to the poor is of 
ancient date, and prevails very generally 
throughout all monastic orders, in Spain. At 
the time of the scarcity in 1802, | counted 
as many as three bnplesbialienes persons at 
the gates of the Capuchin convents of Barce- 
lona. The unfortunate peasant whom a 
sudden storin has deprived of his yearly hope 
by blasting the prospect of his harvest, the 
wretched cripple who cannot even earn a 
scanty livelihood, know that they can daily 
receive the blessing of a substantial food from 
the hands of the servants of the Lord, who 
will not even require the slightest gratitude 
in return ; for charity depends on no recom- 
on earth, 

The Bishop of Siguenza enjoys two hun- 
dred thousand livres a year, and feeds all the 
poor in his neighbourhood. At noon the 
court yard of his palace is filled with appli- 
cants for,his bounty. That of philosophers 
may be filled also, but with creditors, vic- 
tims, or objects destined to gratify their brutal 


ens. 

The ladies of Saragoysa aresaid to be fa- 

vourably disposed towards their admirers. 
FROM. SARAGOSSA TO MADRID. 

To travel from the capital of Arragon to 
that of Castile which is also that of Spain, I 
took a carriage called in Spanish caleza or vo- 
dante. This sort of vehicle is open both in 
front. and at the sides, so that the traveller 
does not lose a drop of rain or agrain of dust; 
it is fastened both before and behind to a 
wooden bar that goes across the shafts, and 
is dragged bya mule, ora horse. The driver 
or solure walks commonly behind the car- 
riage, and when tired, sits down across the 
shafts. In dangerous passages, or in the towns 
and villages, he is obliged undera penalty to 
walk by the side of his mule, or to drive 
with the reins in his hand. 

The mountains on the confines of Arragon 
and Castile are covered with rich and odorife- 
rous pastures that fatten a considerable number 
of sheep, the wool of which is afterwards 
manufactured into excellent cloths. 


MANNERS AND CHARACTER OF THE SPANISH 
NATION, 

(From Ms Peyron's Essays on Spain. } 

Spain was by totns inhabited and conquer- 
ed by different nations ; and with the chain 
of the conquerors received a part of their cha- 
racter. The reigning taste of the Spaniards 
for certain spectacles, as tournaments, and 
the tiltings of the Maestranza ; the love of 
pompous titles; an endless list. of names ; 
their gallantry, and their great respect for 
the fair sex : these and the language of meta- 
er= hyperbole they received from the 
Moors. ‘They inherited gravity of 
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nance in conversation, and the jealousy 
which renders them suspicious and vindies 
tive, from the African Berebs. Fromthe Goths, 
and theit ancestors, they derived frankness, 
probity, and courage, virtues which were 
their own. The Romans, and the Geths 
also, gave them the enthusiasm of patriotism, 
the love of great things, and superstition. 

In general the Spaniard is patient and re- 
ligious ; he is full of penetration, but slow 
in deciding ; he has great discretion and so- 
briety, and his hatred against drunkenness 
takes date from the highest antiquity. Strabo 
tells us of a man who threw himself into a 
fire because some one had called him adrunk- 
ard. Quidam ad ebrios vocatus in rogum se 
injecitt. He is faithful, open, charitable, 
and friendly : he has tus vices, and where is 
the man that is wit',out them ? Man is com- 
posed of vices and virtues, and a nation isan 
assemblage of men. When therefore, in 
any nation, the virtues and social qualities 
overbalance the vices inseparable from cons 
stitution, climate and character, that nation 
is justly deserving of our warmest esteem. 

I can truly say, that except a supineness 
which has hitherto been less the effect of 
climate than of causes which perhaps will 
soon have an end ; a spirit of vengeance, of 
which the effects are seldom seen ; a national 
pride, which well directed, might produce 
the most beneficial effects; and a consum- 
mate ignorance, proceeding from a want of 
a proper education, and which has its source 
in that tribunal erected to the shame of phi- 
losophy and human understanding, I have 
seen in the Spaniards nothing but virtues. 

Their patience in the wars of Italy and 
Portugal was matter of astonishment to the 
French, and, at the siege of Gibraltar, to 
every nation in Europe. ‘The Spaniards 
were whole days without bread, water, or 
beds, and not the Jeast murmur was heard 
in their camp: there was not the smallest 
symptom of mutiny, but always the most 
strict obedience. 

His national vanity, a prejudice much in 
favour of a government which knows how 
to turn it to advantage, is carried to an ex- 
cessive degree. ‘There is not a Spaniard who 
does not think his country the first in the 
world. The people have a proverb which 
says, Donde esta Madrid calle el munda, 
«* where Madrid is, let the world be silent.” 
One of their authors has written a book which 
has for its title, Sv/o Madrid es corte, 
“* Madrid only is the Court.” A_ preacher, 
in a sermon ow the temptation of Christ, told 
his audience, that the devil, according to holy 
writ, took the Saviour to the top of a hi 
mountain whence ail the kingdoms of the 
éarth were discovered ; he shewed him, added 
he, France, England, ond Jtaly; but hap- 
pily for the Son of God, Spain was hidden 
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from his sight by the Pyrenees. Fathers of 
families, when at the point of death, have 
been known to congratulate their children on 
their happiness tn living in Madrid, and have 
taught them to consider that advantage as the 
greatest benefit of which they could leave 
them in possession, 

Each province has its particular character. 

The Catalans are the most industrious, 
active, and laborious amongst the Spaniards ; 
they consider themselves as a distinct people, 
are always ready to revolt, and have more than 
once formed the project of erecting their coun- 
try intoarepublic. For some centuries past, 
Catalonia has been the nursery of the arts and 
trade of Spain ; which have acquired there ade- 
gree of perfection, not found in any other 
part of the kingdom. The Catalan 1s rude, 
vulgar, jealous, and selt-interested, but open 
and friendly. 

‘The Valencian is subtile, false, and mild- 
er in his manners: he is the most idle and 
at the same time the most supple individual 
that exists. All the tumblers and mountebanks 
of Spain come from the kingdom of Valencia. 

The Andalusian has nothing of his own, 
not even his language, and may be compared 
to the Gascon for extravagant expressions, 
vivacity, and vain boasting: he is easily dis- 
tinguished among an hundred Spaniards. 
Hyperbole is his favorite language ; he em- 
beilishes, and exaggerates every thing, and 
offers you his purse and person, in as little 
time as he takes to repent of it. Heis a 
bully, and idler, lively, jovial, attached to 
the ancient customs of his country ; nimble, 
well made, extremely fond of women, and 
loves dancing, pleasure, and good cheer. 

The Castilian is haughty, grave in his 
conntenance, speaks but little, and seems 
wrapped in contemplation. His politeness 
is cold, but free from affectation ; he is 
mistrusiful, and gives not his friendship until 
he has long studied the character of the per- 
son, on whom it is to be conferred. He has 
genius, strength of mind, a profound and 
solid judgement, and is fit for the sciences. 
Whenever he is chearful it is almost the ef- 
fect of deliberation. 

The inhabitant of Galicia quits his coun- 
try and is employed in the rest of Spain in 
the lower offices of life. 

Most of the servants are Asturians ; they 
are faithful ; not very intelligent, but exact 
in the perfurmance of their duty. 

One of the most commendable qualities of 
the Spaniards is their hever discharging a do- 
mestic by whom they have been well served ; 
the son keeps those of his father with hisown, 
also the women who served his mother, and 
they all die under the roof of their master. 

For a character of the country of the Spa- 
nish provinces, vide Panorama, Vol. III. 
Pp. 829; for Bidcey, vide Vol, 111. p. 374. 
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In addition to what information is fur 


nished by the foregoing articles, we have 
thought it our duty.to procure further intel- 


| ligence from among our friends and correse 


pondents, on the subject of the Passes whieh 
afford communication between France and 
Spain. It is evident, that these are of the 
utinost importance im the present juncture 
of affairs: the command of these entrances 
givesa mighty advantage to the party who 
holds them, and could the Spanish patriots 
obtain them, would be able to prevent re- 
inforcementsofevery description fromstrength- 
ening the French army in Spain: since the 
sea is effectually closed against those inva- 
ders, by theactivity and force of the British 
squadrons. 

The following is a communication from 
the Chevalier J. de Correa, formerly Chargé 
des Affaires at the court of Sweden from the 
Portuguese government. Prudence forbids 
the publication of such materials, as being 
formed into military plans might give hints 
to the enemy, and thereby prove prejudicial 
to our friends. Jt may, however, be a satis- 
faction to our readers to know that such plans 
are formed, and are advancing in execution, 
as in the opinion of competent judges “ can- 
not fail of convincing the insolent victor over 
Europe of his precipitation and folly in at- 
tacking a country on one face only with the 
whole force of his army.” 

Besides the advantage of a persoual know- 
ledge of the places described, the Chevalier 
is in possession of an exact copy of a map 
taken by brigadier-general Morais, chief of 
the Portuguese corps of engineers, in the 
years 1703, 94, 95, in Catalonia, under 
the command of Lieut. General Forbes, com- 
mander in chief of the iin, auxiliary 
forces in Spain : and this map has contributed 
assistance on the present occasion. 

On the frontiers of Spain and France 
lie the high mountains called the Pyre- 
nees. They form the limits of the four 
Spanish provinces of Guiapuiscoa, Navarre, 
Arragon, and Catalonia: they run north- 
west to south-east ; from Fontarabia, in the 
bay of Biscay, to Colioure in the Mediterra- 
nean ; the slope of these mountains, is at 
each point, almost impracticable; although 
the two provinces om the sea coast at each ex- 
tremity, are the only oues that permit the pase 


sage of an army. 
On the sideof France are situated the fron- 


tier provinces of Biscay, French Navarre, 
Bearne, Fe: duchy of Foix, aud Rousillon. 
2K 3 
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From Bayonne into Spain are only two 
roads deserving any notice ; and these are in 
fact truly miserable. The first, that to St, 
John de Luz, and from that town to Fon- 
tarabia and Iran. This road, generally cal- 
led as passages, affords a difficult and peri- 
lous transit for travellers. The other from 
Bayonne to St. Jean in French Navarre, 
leads to Vittoria, and thence to Pampelune in 
Spanish Navarre. ‘This, though a better 
road than the former, cannot be praised as 
a good marche route for an army ; it offers 
difficulties at every league. From this part 
of the mountains the Pyreneesin their course 
begin to increase in height, and are inacces- 
sible for carriages and horsemen. ‘They 
continue soto be as faras Col da Porta, not 
distant trom Arles, a small village; to this 
spot they do vot afford any sort of transit for 
an army. ‘There are several bve roads, and 
passes used by smugglers, which are not 
worth mentioning, as they can easily be de« 
fended by armed peasants, or what the Spa- 
niards call Blanguillos de Provincia. It is 
those roads | have mentioned which form the 
reciprocal communication between the fron- 
tier provinces of both nations. The best roads 
over the Pyrenees, are those on the Eas 
of the Pyrenees, that lead from Perpignan 
into Spain, on the side of the Mediteranean. 
The number of these is three ; the first con- 
tinues along the sea coast, conducts over the 
river Tech to Colioure, by the casile of St. 
Elme, unto Rosas in Catalonia. The second 
goes over the same river by the bridge of Ceres, 
to Jungueras, where two roads divide , 
one goes to Figueras, a strong fortress, the 
other to Campurdone, and then to Pricerd: 
along the mountains, and over their summit. 
The third govs from Perpignan along the river 
Tet to Villu Franca; trow here io Mont- 
Lewis ; and then to Puicerda crossing the 
high mountains. 


To defend these passes an army of 100 
thousand men would be more than sufficient. 
Fifty thousand in Catolouia ; thirty in Gui- 
apuiscoa ; and twenty in Navarre, and Ar- 
ragon. The fortresses on the frontiers garri- 
soned by Paysanos de Provincia, (proviu- 
cial volunteers,) who soon would learn the 
art of war, when the safety of their country, 
and the independance of their nation was at 
stake. Neither need the whole of these ar- 
mies to be regular troops: for with much 
smaller bodies of regulars, these frontiers have 
been effectually defended. These four armies 
ought to be posted in a sort of echellon ; 


so that when one corps was attacked, the | 


smallest operation of changing front by the 
other corps, would defend the poiut attacked, 
and take the enemy in flank by an accelerated 
movement. 


. . . 


As the mountains afford innumerable op- 
portunities for small bodies of irregular troops 
to act with decided advantage, against well 
organized battalions, and if defeated or endan- ‘ 
gered, to escape by paths unknown to their 
invaders, and impracticable for an aro, we 
consider the northern provinces of Spain un- 
der their present enthusiasm, and conducted 
by an able General, as fully adequate to the 
defence of their country, and to the prevention 
of the French forces from assisting their com- 
rades now in Spain. hese will all. be cut 
off before fresh troops arrive to succour them : 
and if Buonaparte thinks his honowr pledged 
to subdue Spain, he must withdraw such 
great Lodies of troops from other countries, 
and abandon the affairs of the no * and of 
the cast, to sucha degree, that there would 
be no wonder if those countries should avail 
themselves of the relief afforded by such an 
opportunity, and let him know that the 
oppressed can avenge them. es on their op- 
pressors elsewhere than in the peninsula of 


Spain. 


VINE-LEAF TEA. 
To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


Sir,—From the experiments I have tried, 


' | find that, on being dried, which should be 
| done in the shade, the leaves of the vine make 


| 
| 
| 


an excellent and an extremely wholesome tea, 
though soimewhat different, both in taste 
and flavour, from that commonly used, I 
have also found that, besides being admira- 
bly calculated for making vinegar, the prun- 
ings of the vine, on being bruised and put in- 
to avat, or mashing-tub, and boiling water 
poured on them, in the same way as 1s done 
with malt, produce a liquor of a fine vinous 
juality ; which, on being fermented, forms 
a fine substitute for beer, and which, on being 
distilled produces a very fine spirit, of the na- 
ture of brandy. As this is the season for 
praning the vine ; many thousand cd¥t_ loads 
of which are, year after year, thrown away, 
as uscless, where there are not goats to eat 
them; and the idea here suggested is not 
only new, but of high importance to the 
inhabitants of this country, particularly at 
the present juncture, your inseriing itin your 
highly useful and interesting work will oblige, 

Sir, your constant reader and most 

humble servant, 
137, St. Martin's lane, James HAL, 
June Lith, 1808, 
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INSTINCT OF PI@EONS. 


To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


Sr ;—You have done me the honour to 
insert several instances of animal sagacity, that 
I submitted to your opinion ; but, I think 
that vothing on the subject can be more strike 
ing than a passage in Captain Carleton’s me- 
moirs which are lately republished. I have, 
therefore, transcribed it, and do myself the 
pleasure of sending it to you. Pigeons we 
know are not birds of courage ; we are not 
therefore to wonder that they take to flight, 
during an engagement, especially a general en- 
gagement of two large fleets, fought by com- 
batants so obstinate as the English and Duteh. 
But it may be amusing to notice the difference 
of their conduct from that of the game cock, 
on board Lord Rodney's ship, ou the famous 
twelfth of April. This noble fellow, being 
by some accident loose, took his station on 
acoil of ropes, on the quarter deck, near to 
the admiral, and on the ddne of every broad- 
side, he crowed with all his might and 
main; as if he fully comprehended that this 
was an effort against the enemy, in which he 
concurred with all his heart. This champion 
is immortalized, by being painted in Gains- 
borough’s picture of admiral Lord Rodney, by 
whom he was highly valued :—as who would 
not have valued high!y? A lady who 
peeps over my shoulder while I write, desires 
I would ask, what support these facts may 
afford to the doctrine of pre-existence and 
transmigration of souls? she inclines to be- 
lieve that in some earlier stage of their ex- 


istence the pigeons had been land-lubbers ; | 


perhaps haberdashers or men-mill ners, where- 
as the cock had been a jolly tar, a boatswain, 
or perhaps a captain in the royal navy, and 
was now doing what he considered as his duty, 
in attending, and cheering ‘* his honour the 


. Admiral.” Submiting this to your discretion, 


Iam, &c. Hermit. 


I cannot here omit one thing, which to 
some may seem trifling, though I am apt to 
think our naturalists may have a different 
opinion of it, and find it afford their fancies 
no undiverting employment in more curious 
and less perilous reflections. We had on 
board the London, where, as I have said, I 
was a volunteer, a great number of pigeons, 
of which our commander was very fond. 
These, on the first firing of our cannon, dis- 
persed, and flew away, and were seen no 
where near us during the fight. The next 
day it blew a brisk gale, and drove our fleet 
some leagues to the southward of the place 
where they forsook our ship, yet the day after 
they all returned safe aboard ; not in one 
flock, but in small parties of four or five at 
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atime. Some persons at that time aboard 
the ship, admiring at the manner of their re- 
turn, and speaking of it with some surprize, 
Sir Edward Sprage told them, that he brought 
those pigeons with him from the Streights ; 
and that when, pursuant to his order, he left 
the Revenge man of war, to go aboard the 
London, all those pigeons, of their own ac- 
cord, and without the trouble or care of car- 
rying, left the Revenge likewise, and removed 
with the sailors on board the London, where 
I saw them: all which many of the sailors 
afterwards confirmed to me. What sort of 
instinctthis could proceed from, I leave to the 
curious. — Memoirs of Capt. Carleton, p. 11. 

*,* Con.pare Panorama, Vol. II. pp. 
591, 814, 867, 1233, Vol. IIL. p. 131, and 
Vol. IV. p. 559. 


STATE OF SCOTLAND AND ITS CRIMINAL 
JURISPRUDENCE, 


Extract from an Address delivered ly the 
Right Hon. C. Hors, the Lord Justice 
Clerk, at the conclusion of the Circuit at 
Glasgow, on Friday 29th April, 1808. 

Gentlemen Sheriffs, and you, my Lord 

Provost, and Gentlemen of the Magistracy of 

this Ciuy, 

Before concluding, allow me to say a few 
words applicable to the state of the Criminal 
business in this place, and to the situation of 
our country in general. 

Although, from the list of criminals to be 
tried at this Eyre, the business had at first 
rather a formidable aspéct, I am happy that 
it has ended with so little trouble to us all, 
especially to the Gentlemen of the Jury ; 
but, even in the worst view of it, I must 
in justice say, that the number of criminals 
in custody for trial was comparatively small, 
in reference to the immense population, of 
this district of the country. 

But, if reference be made to the list of 
criminals in other countries, even in our 
sister kingdom of England, we sunall see just 
cause to be proud and thankful that our lot has 
been cast ina land, whose inbabitants are 
so distinguished for the virtuous simpiicity of 
their manners. 

A few days before I left home, there was 
transmitted to me, oilicially, by the Secretary 
of State, a printed List of all the commit- 
nents and prosecutions for criminal offences 
in England and Wales for the three last 
yeirs ; aud, horrible to tell, the least num- 
ber of commitments in any of these yeurs 
was considerably above four thousand, and 
about three thousand five hundred were ac- 
tually brought to trial. It is not stated in 
the document, whether London and West 
minster are included in that number ; if they 
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are not included, then the number is about 
fifieen hundred more. 

This isa fact, Gentlemen, which I per- 
ceive fills you with astonishment ; and I 
confess that I could not have believed it my- 
self, if I had not read itin an official docu- 
ment. 

1 had not time, and indeed it would have 
been'a work of great labour, to make an 
accurate inquiry and comparison ; but, to 
hazard a guess, I should be disposed to say, 
that, setting aside our two rebellions, the 
above number of criminal trials in England, 
in one year, is nearly equal to the whole 
number which has occurred in Scotland since 
the Union. 

Supposing this calculation to be accurate, 
or in any remote degreeaccurate, it calls upon 
us for very serious reflections, and to con- 
sider, if we can discover the causes of this 

roud inferiority. Allowanee must, no doubt, 

C made for a difference which has always 

existed in the population of the two eoun- 

tries ; for it would be unreasonable to sup- 

that the number of crimes must vot, 

ina great degree, be in proportion to the 
number of people in any two countries. 

It may be said also, that commerce and 
manufactures hardly existed in this country 
during the earlier period of the last century. 
True ; but now, ai least in those respects, 
we are treading fast on the heels of England, 


end yet, thank God, the same consequences 


do'not follow. In this very city and district 
where I now sit, commerce and manufactures 
of alli kinds have been long introduced, to 
an extent equal to any. place or district of the 
kingdom, the capital alone excepted; and 
‘yet it was stated by a political writer, but a 

ew years ago, that one quarter sessions at 
Manchester sends more criminals to transpor- 
tation than all Scotland in a year. 

We must, therefore, look to other canses+ 
for the good order and morality of our people, 
and | think we have not far to look. be my 
opinion, thatcause is to be found chiefly in 
our Institutions for the education of Youth 
and for the maintenance of Religion. 

The institution of Parochial Shools, in the 
manner and to the extent in which they are 
established in Scotland, is, I believe, peculiar 
to ourselves ; and it is an institution to which, 
however simple in its nature and unobtrusive 
in its operation, { am persuaded we are chiefly 
to ascribe the regularity of conduct by whic 
we are distinguished. The child of the 
meanest peasaut, of the lowest mechanic in 
this country, may (and most of them do) 
receive a virtuous education from their earliest 
youth. Atour Parociial Schools, they are 
not only early initiated in the principles of 
our lioly religion, and in the soundest doc- 
trines of morality ; but most of them receive 
Gifferent degrees of education in other respects, 
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which qualify them to earn their bread in 
life in various ways, and which, independent 
even of religious instruction, by enlarging 
the understanding, necessarily raises a man 
in his own estimation, and sets him above 
the mean and dirty crimes to which the 
temptations and of life mightother- 
wise expose him. 

But this is notall; thechildren of our poor 
no sooner leave the Parochial Sehool, than 
their unprovement and coufirmation in every 
virtuous and religious principle is taken up 
by the clergyman of the parish. Here, to 
be sure, we cannot boast of the same supe- 
riority over England as in the article of 
Parochial Schools ; for England has also the 
same holy religion, and a most learned, pious, 
and respectable body of Clergy. But even 
here, Lthink, we have reason to pride our- 
selves in the comparison. God forbid that I 
should say, that our Clergy, in piety, in 
learning, and in general respectability, are 
superior to the Clergy of England. I neither 
say so, nor do ] think so; but this, at least, 
I may say, that in every quality which can 
adorn the character of a clergyman, and 
qualify him to be useful to his flock, the 
‘ergy of Scotland never have been surpassed 
by any order of priesthood since the world 
began. 

But where I think our superiority over 
England in this respect consists, is this—that, 
holding our form of church government, our 
mode of worship, the respectability of our 
Clergy, to be respectively equal—we have 
the advantage in this, that every Clergyman 
here 1aust, by the most indispensable provi- 
sions of the law, reside within his own 
parish, and discharge the duties of his sacred 
function in person. This must necessarily 
create a parental affection in a Minister to- 
wards his flock, a respectful attachment in 
the people towards their Minister, whith, in 
the nature of things, cannot exist, where 
non-residence to any considerable degree is 
indulged to the principal Minister, and where 
frequent removals happen among the Curates, 
and, of course, bat a precarious connexion 
can subsist between them and their people. 
Between two orders of Clergy, thus different- 
ly constituted, however equal in other re- 
spects, it is not difficult to see which of their 
labuurs are most likely to be successful. 

Let us, then, Gentlemen, be thankful for 
the blessings we enjoy. While we venerate 
the general Constitution of England, by our 
union with which our liberties have been 
secured on.a surer basis than by the old Con- 
stitution of Scotland; let us not undervalue 
our own loeal laws and institutions, by which 
essential advantages are given to us, and 
which we ought not rashly to endanger by 
attempting vielent innovations, the full bears 
ing of which it is impossible to foresee, 
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Let usfeelour way in our improvements, 
and be quite certain that we have not, by one 
improvement, endangered the advantages we 
already have, before we grasp at more. 

Above all, Gentlemen, let it be our first 
resolution to defend our Constitution as it 
stands, and to take care, at least, that it shall 
not be endangered by external aggression. 

And here, Gentlemen, I am proud to 
think that Lam uttering these sentiments to 
meu whose feclings are congenial with my 
own; that lam addressing the Magistrates 
and people of a city, who have set an ex- 
ome of gevuine patriotism which can never 
be forgotten, while the independence of 
Britain is preserved. Let us never hear again 
of the selfish spirit of trade. Let us never 
again be told, that Merchants look only to 
their immediate interest. You were the first 
to prove, that, applied to this empire, those 
contracted maxims are as false as they are 
illiberal and rede. You were the first to 
prove, that commerce, fostered by liberty, 
inspires the purest principles of patriotism, 
and that the cadens of Britain are indeed 
the honourable of the earth. The first to 
feel, as being the most exposed to all the 
difficulties of the present moment, you were 
the first to declare your determination never 
to compromise the interests and independence 
of your country. Laying aside all private 


difference of opinion, rising above the misera- 
le bickerings of party, putting to shame 


the turbulent virulence of contending factions, 
you were the first to raise the voice of a united 
people, expressing to your king your unalter- 
able resolution to suffer all privations, to un- 
dergo all hardships, to brave all dangers, in 
defence of his crown, and of the indepen- 
dence of your country. 

It is not to bedisguised, that our very ex- 
istence as a nation 13 at stake. Our enemy 
has sworn to accomplish the ruin of Great 
Britain. Itis the object nearest to his heart, 
and luckily for us, he has wanted art and 
temper to disguise it. The question of peace 
or war, is not, as be once pretended, a ques- 
tion with one party in this country. It is not, 
that he favours one party in the country, 
which, Iam confident, they would scorn. 
It isnot, that he hates another, which I 
am sure they despise. No! It is Great 
Britain which he hates. Not so much that 
he envies our prcsperity, that he is afraid of 
car power ; it is our Constitution which he 
dreads, it is our Liberty which he hates ; and 
po wonder ; for he feels, that the liberty of 
this people is a living satire on his own subjects 
for submitting to his usurpation; he feels 
that, while the British constitution exists, it 
must for ever remind his subjects of the 
liberty at which they once aspired, but which 
they lostin the pursuit of vain and unattain- 
able perfection, till they now find themselves 


Rt. Hon. Charles Hope's State of Scotland, &&c. 


the slaves of a low-born usurper, sacrificed 
to promote his persona! ambition, consoling 
themselves by external military renown, but 
unavoidably groaning under the horrors of a 
despotism, ten times worse than that from 
which they endeavoured to eseape. 

Such has been the end of Reform and Revo- 
lation in France. Let it be a salutary warn- 
ing tous. Whether there are any among us, 
who still think, with all the arrogance of 
philosophic presumption, that it is possible 
to make great improvements on our constita- 
tion, I know not; but let this be our answer 
—that, whether our constitution be perfect 
in theory or not, practically it confers on us 
a degree of liberty and happiness beyond 
what any other nation has enjoyed since the 
world began ; and 1 think it deserves to be 
well considered, whether buman nature, un 
less regenerated, be capable of enjoying more. 

Letus, then, all maintain our constitution 
as it stands, satisfied with the liberty we have, 
and dreading, from the example of France, 
that an attenypt at perfect freedom may land 
us in the extreme of slavery and debasement, 
Above all, Jet us maintain our constitution 
from foreign invasion. If subjection to a 
forcign foe be, and it is, the most dreadful 
calamity which can befall a. people, even 
when its own goverument is bad, think what 
would be the misery of conquest to us! 
Language never uttered, imagination never 
conceived, humanity never endured che horrors 
which await us, IF SUBDUED BY THE ARMS 
or France. To le utterly extirpated Would 
be mercy, compared with the outrages we 
must suffer.* Let, then, the resolution of 
us all be fixed as yours, to bring this contest 
to a happy termination, or perish in the 
attempt ! Hardships and privattons we ma 
expect; but when we compare them wit 
these we shall avoid, when we consider them 
as the price, and the cheap price, of liberty 
such as ours, for ourselves and our children, 
I trust that we shall bear them with cheerful- 
ness, and receive our reward in the gratitude 
of posterity. A Briton is the noblest of crea- 
ted beings ; and this contest, if we continue 
true to ourselves, will make us the noblest of 
Britons. 


BANYAN TREE OF INDIA, 


Description of the Banyan Tree: or, Ficus 
Indica Lanceolatis Integerrimis Petiolatis 
Pedunculis Aggregatis liamis Radicantis 
bus of Linneus. 


To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


Str ;—Observing that you have inserted 
in your valuable work, accounts of several 
remarkable and extraordinary trees, 1 have 


* Comp. Panorama, Vol. LV. 447. e¢ al. 
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947] Description of the 
been induced to transcribe for your use, the 
enclosed, which is an account of the Banyan 
tree of India. It isannexed toa print of the 


tree, published by R. Cribb, Holborn, 1790, | 


and | am informed that the copies of it are | 


exhausted.— Iam, yours, &c. 
Inpicus. 


Tue Banyan, or Indian Fig-tree, is, per- | 


haps, the most beautiful and surprizing pro- 
duction of nature, in the vegetable kingdom. 
Some of these trees are of an amazing size, 
and as they are always increasing, they may 
in some measure be said to be exempted from 
decay. Every branch proceeding from the 
trunk throws out its own roots, first in small 
fibres, at the distance of several yards from 
the ground. These continually becoming 
thicker when they approach the earth, take 
root, and shoot out new branches, which in 
time bend downwards, take root in the like 


manner, and produce other branches, which | 
continue in this state of progression as long | 


as they find soil to nourish them. 


Tie Hindoos are reraarkably fond of this 
tree, for they look upon it as an emblem of 
the Deity, on account of its duration, its 
out-stretching arms, and its shadowy benefi- 
cence. They almost pay it divine honours, 
and 


« 6 Find a Fane in every sacred Grove.” 


' Near these trees the most celebrated Pago- 

as are generally erected ; the Bramins spend 
their lives in religious solitude under their 
friendly shade ; and the natives of all castes 
and tribes are fond of recreating in the cool 
recesses and natural bowers of this umbrageous 
canopy, which is impervious to the fiercest 
beams of the tropical sun. 


This tree, of which the print contains a re- 
presentation, is called in India Cubeer Burr, 
in honour of a famous Saint. It was much 
larger than it is at present; for high floods 
have, at different times, carried away the 
banks of the island where it grows, and along 
with them such parts of the tree as had ex- 
tended their roots thus far; yet what still re- 
mains is about two thousand feet in circumfe- 
rence, measuring round the principal stems ; 
but the hanging branches, the roots of which 
have not reaclied the ground, cover a much 
larger extent. ‘The chief trunks of this sin- 
gle tree amount to three hundred and fifty, 
all superior in size to the generality of our 


English oaks and elms; the smaller stems, 


forming into stronger supporters, are more 
than three thousand, and, from each of these, 
new branches and hanging roots are proceed- 
ing, which in time will form trunks, and be- 


come parents to a future progeny. 


This tree grows on an island in the river 


Indian Banyan Tree. [o4s 
in the province of Guzzarat—a flourisl:ing 
settlement lately in possession of the East-In- 

dia Company, but ceded by the government 

of Bengal, at the treaty of peace, concluded 

_ with the Mahrattas, in 1783, to Mahdajee, a 
Mahratta chief. 

Culeer Burr is famed throughout Indostan 
for its prodigious extent, antiquity, and great 
beauty. The Indian armies often encamp 
around it, and at certain seasons, solemn Jal- 
tarahs, or Hindoo festivals, are held here, 
to which thousands of votaries repair trom 
varions parts of the Mogul empire. Seven 
thousand persons, itis said, may easily repose 

‘under its shade. There is a tradition among 

the natives, that this tree is three thousand 
‘years old :—there is great reason to believe 
at, and that it is this amazing tree which 
Arrian describes, when speaking of the Gvm- 
nosophists, in his book of Indian affairs. 
‘* These people,” says he, ‘ live naked. In 
|‘ winter they enjoy the benefit of the sun’s 
* rays in the open air; and in summer, 
«¢ when the heat becomes excessive, they pass 
‘© their time in moist and marshy places under 
large trees ; which, according to Nearchus, 
** cover a circumference of five acres, and 
** extend their branches so far that ten thou- 
«* sand men may easily find shelter under 
them.” 


English gentlemen, when on hunting and 
shooting parties, used to form extensive en- 
campments, and to spend several weeks under 
this delightful pavilion of foliage, which is 
generally filled with green wood-pigeons, 
doves, peacocks, bulbulls; and a variety of 
feathered songsters; together with monkies 
amusing by their droll tricks, and bats of a 
large size, some of which measure more than 
six feet from the extremity of one wing to the 
other. This tree nat only affords shelter but 
sustenance to all its inhabitants, being loaded 
with small figs of a rich scarlet colour, on 
which they regale with as much delight as 
the lords of the creation on their most costly 
viands. 

Milton describes the Banyan tree in the 
| ninth book of his Paradise Lost—Speaking of 
| our first parents, after their fall, 


So counselled he, and both together went 
Into the thickest wood; there scon they chose 
The Fig-tree, not that kind for fruit renown’d, 
But such as at this day, to Indians known, 
In Malabar or Decan spreads her arms, 
Branching so broad and long, that in the ground 
The bended twigs take root, and daughters grow 


About the mother tree, a pillar’d shade 

High over arch’d, and echoing walks between ; 
There oft the Indian herdsman shunning heat, 
Shelters in cool, and tends his pasturing herds 


Nerbedda, teu miles from the city of Baroche, 


At loop-holes cut through thickest shade. 
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949] Mr, Hume, on King James 

Sir Walter Raleigh thought he had seen 
many Banyan trees in America, but his de- 
scription plainly proves that he was mistaken 
—what he took to be the Micus Indica, being 
only the Mangrove tree, which is very com- 
mon in South America, as well as in the 
and West !ndies. This view contains 
only about one sixicenth pari of the tree ; and 
in the distance is the river Nerbedda and an 


Indian village. The figures under this tree, 


inthe plac, areaparty of gentlemen, 
attended by Gueiy servants, a group of dancing 
girls, with musicians, and three Brahmins, 


» still retain the same manners and Ccustous 
hose observed by the Gymnosoplists, ia 
fays of Nearchus. 
here are two plants of this tree now in 
id, one in Kew Gardens, and another 
in jae garden of Dr Lettsom, at Camber- 
well. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF DAVID HUME, 
On the Subiect of King James the Second's 
Paris: with jis Opinion on the 

ad Conduct of Charles U1, 


suo. 
Character 
TCH 


is m of 


In the ce de France for Noy. 1807, 
N?. 332, is inserted the translaii in un- 
published ‘tter of David Hume, in which he 
gives anaccountof his perusing the memoirs of 
king James Hi. in the Sco'ch college at Paris, 
and states his very frankiy nthe error 
of the kings Charles aad James in supposing 
that they could casily establish popery and 
tvranoy in heir delusion in this 
respect, might be thougiut the more extraordi- 
nary, after the fatal proof to the contrar 
which their father’s unhanpy end afforded 
them: but it should be reeo}!ceted, thar they 
formed their opinion on the language of the 
flattering addresses poured in upon them, and 
on the persuasion that the resolutely anti-ca- 
tholic party was too unpopular, and to feeble, 
effectually to resist their proceedings. Hap- 
pily for later genesations, time evinced the fal- 
lacy of their opinions. Having occasionally 
spoken with little reserve our opision on the 
character of Charles IL. [Compare Panorama, 
Vol. I. p. 482 e¢ al.] and especially in our late 
account of Mr. Fox's work, we presume that 
our readers will not be displeased with an op- 
portunity of adding a contparison of Mr. 
fume’s opinion. We have therefore re- 
translated his letter into English. If ever 
the original should be published, we hope 
that the dissimilarities will be found exctisa- 
ble: and possibly some curious philologist 
may amuse himself with remarking by what 
different turns of expression the same ideas 
may be conveyed. Mr. H. describes these 
MSS. as being all folios: Mr. Fox, more ac- 
curately we presume, describes some as being 


the Second’s MSS, at Paris. (950 
folios and others quartos. Compare Panora- 
ma Vol. IV. p. 603. 

The following is a translation of the whole 
article It adds to our wishes for the publica- 
tion of whatever remains of these MSS. 

Hisrory.—We have been favoured with 
an unpublished letter of Hume the histor.an, 
translated from the English original, which 
was in the hands of M. de Joucourt, librarian 


tothe Prince of Orange. As this letter ex- 
| plains the motives that determined Hume to 
change his opinion on a matter of great im- 
portance in the last edition of his hisiory, we 
presume that the insertion of itin the Mere 
cure will interest our readers. 
FROM DAVID HUME TO LORD HARDWICK. 
Compitgne, 23d July, 1764. 
My Lord ;—Soon after my arrival at Paris, 
I had the curiosity to consult the Memoirs of 
James II. They form about thirteen volumes 
in folio, all written with that king’s own 
hand, without being reduced into regular his- 
tory. Such is, for instance, an account of 
the negotiations that preceded the second 
Duich war; a point of history which has 
always appeared to me extremely obscure, 
and petpexcd with a multiplicity of contra- 
dietions. Father Gordon, principal of the 
Scotch college, an ol hging and communicative 
person, uevertheless made some ditliculty of 
permitting me to peruse this passage; butafter 
{ had assured him of my having been employed 
in the office of the sctretary of state, and that 
1 was waiting for an authoritative permission 
to consult the French Regi fers which were 
expected to contain the treaty concluded be- 
tween Charles II. and Louis XIV. ail his 
scruples ceased, and 1 inspected the MS. 1 
| ain about to mention its contents, by recollee- 
tion, My Loid, for J have left at Paris the 
diffrent extracts, that ] made from it, for all 
of which L had the consent of father Gordon. 
The jreatvy was concluded at the end of 
1669, or the beginning of 1670, the memoirs 
of the time have not assigned it a precise date. 
It was Lord Arundel, of Wardour, who sign- 
ed it secretly, in a journey which he made to 
Paris for the purpose. “Lhe two principal ar- 
ticles stipulate the re-establishment of the 
C.holie religion in England, and an offensive 
alliance between the two powers against Hol- 
land. Louis promises to Charles an annual 
subsidy of £200,000; with 6,000 troops in 
case of insurrection. As to Holland, that was 
to be divided according to the basis afterwards 
described by the Abbe Primi. England was 
to have Zealand, and the seaports; a!! the rest 
was to form the division of the king of France 
and the prince of Orange. Besides that, there 
was no mention made of establishing arbitrary 
power i: Great Britain. Because, probably, 
the sing regarded that event as a necessary 


consequence of the projected revolution, and 
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that, moreover, it formed a part of his plans, 
as of his brother's, to combive that important 
undertaking with the affairs of religion. But 
Louis had also other views: to promote 
which he sent the duchess of Orleans to 
Dover, with instructions to persuade her bro- 
ther the king, that it was necessary to begin 
with ruining the republic, before attempting 
the change of religion in England. These 
hints displeased the duke of York, who con- 
stantly opposed this deviation from the gene- 
tal plan. I must own to you, my Lord, that 
this MS. has convinced me that I had been 
often deceived in regard to the character of 
Charles II. I had, till that time, been of 
opinion that the careless and what may be 
called the indifferent disposition of that prince 
had rendered him incapable of devotion, and 
that he had ail his life fluctuated between 
deism and popery; but I acknowledge that 
Lord Halifax had better developed the secret 
sentiments of Charles, than I had done, when 
he said that this monarch affected irreligion 
the better to conceal his zeal for the Catholic 
faith. His brother informs us, that immedi- 
ately after the treaty was signed, he assembled 
his cabinet council, and that he spoke to them 
of the re-establishment of the Romish reli- 
gion with so much earnestness that the tears 
stood in his eyes. 1 have often been astonish- 
ed at the blindness of the two brothers who 
suffered themselves to be carried away by their 
religious opinions, so far as to imagine that 
on the slightest occasion they would be adopt- 
ed by the clergy and the nobility, in which 
there can be no doubt but they were extreme- 
ly mistaken, for the writings of the time make 
no mention of this disposition of mind. 
However that might be, the princes believed 
it, and trusted to it principally for the success 
of their undertaking. ' 


I shall profit, probably, of a new edition 
of my history to correct my mistakes on this 
affair, as well as on sundry others of less im- 
portance. While waiting for thattime, I am 
— in an_ opportunity of gratifying your 
Jordship’s curiosity, and of expressing my 
acknowledgement far your obliging behaviour 
towards me ever ales undertook to write the 
reign of Elizabeth. I shall think myself ex- 
tremely fortunate if your lordship will furnish 
me with frequent opportunities of this nature. 
I cannot at present answer the question which 
you have put to me, my lord, concerning the 
Gallery of Fortifications ; but immediately on 
my return to Paris I shall have the honoar of 
informing your lordship on the result of my 


enquiries. ‘ 
Ihave the honour to be, &c. 


Davin Hume. 


Louis de Joncourt, 
Librarian to the Prince of Orange. 
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COMPARISON OF SUPERSTITIONS, CHRISTIAN 
AND HEATHE N. 
{From Depons’ Account of the Carraccas. 
1801—1804. ] 
CHRISTIAN SUPERSTITIONS. 
General Bull for the Living. 

Every person who has this bul, may be 
absolved, by any priest whatsoever, of all, 
even concealed crimes. Obstinate and con- 
firmed heresy is the ouly exception ; an offence, 
however, that cannot be even suspected, be- 
cause he who should be tainted with it, would 
set but little value on absolution. 

Blasphemies against the deity are no wore 
able to resist the power of this bull, than a 
spot of oil upon linen can resist soap. 

By means of this bull are gained, in Ame- 
rica, the indulgences which visiting the 
churches* obtained in Rome. 

One single day of fasting, and afew prayers, 
are worth to the possessor of this bull fifteen 
times fifteen forties, or 9000 of the penances 
imposed upon him. 

Winserer takes, and pays for, two bulls 
tor the living, obtains double the advantages 


of one. 
Bulls for the Dead. 

The Bull for the dead is a species of ticket 
for admission into paradise. It enables to 
clear the devouring flame of purgatory, and 
conducts directly to the abodes of the blessed. 
But one of these bulls serves for only one 
soul. ‘Therefore, the instant a Spaniard ex- 
pires, his relations send to the treasury to buy 
a bull for the dead, on which is written the 
name of the deceased. When the family of 
the departed is so poor as to be unable to pay 
for the bull, that is to say, when they are 
reduced to the most frightful misery, two or 
three of its members detach themselves, and 
go begging through the streets to obtain the 
means of making the purchase. If their zeal 
is not crowned with success, they shed tears 
and utter shricks of lamentation, expressive 
less of regret for the death of their relation, 
than of pain for their inability to furnish his 
soul with thisessential passport. 

The virtue of this bull is not confined to 
dispensing with the obligation of going into 
purgatory; but extends to extricating the 
soul, which like the asbestos, is whitening 
in its flames. It has the faculty even to de- 
signate the spirit it wishes to liberate. It is 
enough to write upon the bull the name of 
the person it animated in this lower world, 
and that very moment the gates of paradise 


* The Romish faith accorded peculiar in- 
dulgences to those persons who performed 
successive devotions in certain churches ; this 
they term stations,” and faire ses stations 
is to discharge this act of devotion. 
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are opened for him. One bull must always 
be on for each soul; they may, however, 
take as many as they please, provided they do 
but pay. 

Bulls of Composition*® or Reconciliation. 

This has the inconceivable virtue of trans- 
mitting to the withholder of another's goods, 
the absolute property in all he has been able 
to steal without the cognisance of the law. 
For its validity they require only one condition, 
which is, that the expectation of the bull did 
not induce the theft.—Modesty has done well 
to add, that of not knowing the person to 
whom the stolen goods belong: but from the 
cases specified for-its application, it appears 
that this last condition ts illusive; for, in a 
volume, on the virtue of bulls, printed at 
Toledo, in 1758, by order of the commissary- 
general of the holy crusade, we find that the 
bull of composition befriends those who hold 
propery they ought to return to the church, 
or employ in works of piety, or which they 
have not legally acquired by the prayers of 
which it was the price. It aids those debtors 
who cannot discover their creditors, or when 
the conditions of the loan are oppressive; it 
assists the heir who retains the whole ot an 
inheritance loaded with legacies, were it in 
favour of a hospital. If a demand has not 
been made within a year, the bull of com- 
position decrees to its possessor a moicty of 
the debt ; but he is required to pay the resi- 
due. It bestows the entire right on those 
who do not know the owner of that which 
they have obtained unjustly. Thus a watch, 
adiamond, a purse full of gold, stolen in the 
midst of a crowd, becomes the property of 
the pick pocket who has filched 11; in fine, 
it quiets the remorseof the conscience of the 
merchant who has enriched himself by false 
yards, false measures, and false weights. The 
ball of composition assures to him the abso- 
lute property in whatever he obtains by modes 
that ought to have conducted him to the 
gallows. 

The party himself values the article which 
he is desirous of acquiring by means of the 
bull of composition, and has to purchase as 
many bulls as are necessary to make their 
price, which is fixed, equivalent to six per 
cent. of the capital he wishes to retain. Only 
fifty bulls a year can, however, be taken by 
one person. If the amount of what they 
cost does not complete the six per cent. of 
that which is withheld, recourse must be had 
to the most illustrious Commissary-general of 
the Holy Crusade. He may extend the per- 
mission as much as he pleases, and even re- 
duce the duty. 

No bull has any virtue till after paid for, 


* «© Composition,” in Spanish, signifies 
an agreement, or accommodation of a dis- 
pute. 
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and the name and surname of the person on 
whose account it is issued, is written at full 
length in thé blank which is left in the printed 
form. 

The bulls of the holy crusade are in Spa- 
nish, upon a sheet of very common paper in 
demi-gothic letters and wretchedly printed. 

Every two years a new bullof the crusade 
is published with great pomp and solemnity at 
Caraccas.—The ceremony is performed on St. 
John’s day ; in the other churches on that of 
St. Michael. 

The bulls are at first placed in the church of 
the nuns of the conception. All the clergy, 
constituted authorities and people come in 
triumph to’ seek them, in order to remove 
and place them in the cathedral upon a table 
magnificently decorated. High mass is then 
performed, after which there follows a sermon 
entirely devoted to set forth the infinite bles- 
sings of :he boll. At this festival, the Com- 
missary-general of the Holy Crusade, who is 
usually acanon, occupies the first place. Mass 
being finished, all the faithful approach the 
table on which the bulls are laid, that each 
may obtain one proportioned to his abilities, 
and to his rank; for the price of the balls 
varies according to the opulence and situation 
of those by whom they are taken. They are 
nevertheless, notwithstanding the difference 
of price, of equal virtwe, provided there has 
been no fraud. Te who takes a buti of a 
price inferior to that which his fortune or 
rank require that he should procure, enjoys 
none of the advantages attached to it. 

HEATHEN SUPERSTITIONS. 

The interior of the government of Cumana 
is occupied by mountains, some of which are 
of an extraordinary elevation. The highest, 
that of Tumeriquiri, is nine hundred and 
thirty-five toises above the level of the sea. 

In this mountain is the cavernof Guacharo, 
famous among tlre Indians. I[t is immense, 
and serves asa habitation for millions of noc- 
turnal birds (a new species of the caprimulgus 
of ‘Linnzus) whose fat yields the oil of Gua- 
charo. Its site is majestic, and adorned by 
the most brilliant vegetation. There issues 
from the cavern a river of some magnitude, 
and within is heard the monrnful'ery of the 
birds, which the Indians attribute to the 
souls that are forced to enter this cavern in 
order to go to the other world. But they are 
enabled to obtain permission for it only when 
their conduct in this life has been without 
reproach, If it has been otherwise, they are 
retained for a shorter or longer time, accord 
ing to the heinousness of their offences. ‘This 
dark, wretched, mournful abode draws from 
them the mournings and plaintive cries heard 
without. 

The Indians have so little doubt of this 
fable, supported by tradition, being a sacred 
truth commanding the ulinost respect, that 
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immediately after the death of their parents or | 
friends they repair to tie mouth of the cavern | 


to ascertain whether their souls have met with 
any impediment. If they think they hay« 
not distinguished the voice of the deceased, 
they withdraw overjoyed, and celebrate the 


event by ineriety and dances characteristic of 
their felicity; bui if they imagine they have | 


heard the voice of the defunct, they hasten 


to drown their grief in intoxicating liquors, | 


in the midst of dances, adapted from their 
nature, to paint their despair 

So, whatever may be the lot of the departed 
seul, his relations and friends give themselves 
up to the same excesses; there is no differ- 
ence, but in the character of the dance. 

All the Indians of the government of Cu- 


mana and Oronoko not converted to the faith, | 
effect, was founded on a Spanish plot. The 


and even many of those who appear to be so, 
have notwithstanding as much respect for this 
opinion as their ancestors could possivly have 


had. It appears that itis not, like so many | 


others of its kind, the child of imposture or 
fanaticism ; for it is not accompanied with 
any religious ceremony, the expense of whiel 
would increase the revenue of the inventor's 
benefice. The cavern itself shows no vestize 
of superstition having at any time obtained 
there the least monument of the empire im- 
ostare might have wished to exereise over 
credulity. This prejudice then is solely the 
effect of fear, ever Ingenious 1n creating phan- 
toms, and in imagining those things which 
fatter the illusion. Among the Indians two 
handred feagues from the cavern fo go down 
tuto Guacharo, is syuonunous with dic. 


M. DE LA HARPE’S’ EULOGIUM ON RACINE. 
(Concluded from p. 1266, Vol. TIT.) 

It may be said, indeed, that the evlogium 
of Racine ought not to contain a satire against 
Corneille. Certainly not can the lan- 
guage of trath and justice be fairly denomi- 


nated a satire? Corneille was not the painter | 


of the passions; he was born with more 
strengih of mind than sensibility of soul: 
iz was this last quality which appeared to pre- 


coumnate in Racine, aud which characterised 


ivis talentsy It is to him we look for the 


uuerring judgement of a heart enlightened by | 


seutiment: he well knew how to mark by 


of language which attaches to the different 
sexes. His women alwavs maintain the de- 


corum, the modesty, the delicacy, the ime | 

pressive softness which distinguisa and em- | 

bellish the expression of their sentiments, | 


which give such an interest to theircomplaints, | sential part of fine writing: Tis expression is 


such grace to their sorrows, as well as such 
power to their reproaches, and which should 
not be suffered to abandon them, even when 


they appear to abaiidon themselves. In his | 


i 


page the courage of a wou is never pom- | 


pous, her anger is never seen to violate de- 
ceucy, her greatness of mind never assumes a 
masculine character. With what propriety 
does Monimia conauct herself towards Mithe 
ridates, when she positively refuses to unite 


| herself to him; when she thus exposes her- 


self to the vengeance of a man who was never 
known to pardon aninjury. When Iphigenia 
bieaks forth into reproaches against a rival 
whom she believes to be preferred to herself, 
she does not debase herself for a moment, 
and thus becomes far more interesting to the 
spectator, 

Corneille appears to have been ignorant of 
these delicate distinctions. He knew little 


| of women orof love ; the passion which they 


know the best. The Cid, the only one of 
his plays in which love produces any powerful 


Andromache of Racine was his own work, 
and when he displayed on the scene those 
imppressive pictures of the inexhaustible passion 
of love, he opened a new and abundant 
source for the French stage. That art which 
Corneille had established on the emotions of 
astonishment and admiration, aud on pringi- 
ples aliogether ideal, Racine founded on ge- 
auine nature and a knowledge of the human 
heart. He was a ereator in, his turn, as 
Corneille had already been; but with this 
difference, thai the edifice which had been 
erected by the one struck the eye of the be- 
holder by its irregular beauty and shapeless 
magnificence, while the other captivated the 
attention by the beautiful proportions and 
eraceful forms which tasie had blended with 


| the majesty of genius, 


We are now come to the last species of that 
creative power which characterizes the ori- 
ginal talent of Racine, of which Andro- 


| mache was the Epocha, and which his most 
prejudiced detractors and the mest enthusiastic 


admirers of his rival never hesitated to allow 


him. He may be said to have created the 


true tragic style of the French theatre. He 
opened its career and determined its limits, 


and thereby acquired a degree of fame, which 


very few indeed have ever enjoyed, 

Corneille does not appear to have possessed 
a right notion of the labour necessary to polish 
verse, and it is very evident how little atten- 
tion he paid to embellish those lines which 


scarcely perceptible distinctions, that difference | contained no brilliancy of thought. He has 


given grand outlines; but he knew nothing 


of shading; and yet it is that which proauces 


exccllence in all the imitative arts. 
Racine was the first who rigidly adhered to 
the use of appropriate terms: which is an es= 


always so happy and so natural, that it does 
not appear as if any other could be adopted : 
and every word in his sentences is so placed, 
that it dues not appear to be susceptble of 
any other position. The structure of his 
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957] 
diction is such, that no part of it can be dis- 
placed, augmented, or retrenched. 

No one has enriched the French language 
with such varieties of expression as Racine ; 
no one has employed an original phraseology 
with so much success and discretion, nor used 


M. de la Harpe’s Eulogium on Racine. 


metaphors with so much grace and propriety ; | 


no one has managed with such a commanding 
skill a difficult and sometimes an almost in- 


flexible idiom; or so well understood that | 


easy and flowing style, which renders the 


reader insensible to the labour of a composi- | 


tion. No one has displayed a more complete 


knowledge of the harmonious construction of | 
a poetical period, the resources of rhime and | 


the art of giving variety to numbers; and | : 
of those works whose strict and regular beaue 


when it is considered that he spoke a language 


by no means so flexible, so poetical or so | 


harmonious as that of Virgil, he may surely 


be represented, without exaggeration, 4s | 


having possessed beyond all other men, the 
talent for versification. 

Andromache is the most perfect drama of 
the French theatre. It could already boast 
inapy fine scenes, but it at length became 
possessed of a fine tragedy. And what an 
extraordinary man he must have been, who, 


at so early a period as twenty-seven years, | 


could establish an epocha so glorious for | 


France and for himself ! 
One of the characteristics of real talents, 
and particularly that for dramatic writing, is 


to pass with facility from one kind of compo- | 


sition to another, and to be still the same in 
power, howeyer various in 


were not to be found in Andromache, in 


| adieus of Berenice to her lover. 
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the genius of Racine. Crime and virtue, seve- 
rally represented by Narcisse and Burrhus, 
and contending to be adopted by Nero, form 


asublime picture, but which is not calculated 
| to make an instant impression on the crowd. 


Time alone could illustrate and enforce such 
a grand dramatic lesson for the sovereigns of 
the earth. Tender and sensible minds will 
feel a superior delight in pictures of love, 
while wise and elevated characters will find a 
far greater charin in the fourth act of Britan- 
nicus than in empassioned tragedies, in pro- 


| portion as they prefer whatever elevates and 


aggrandizes the human character, to that 
which charms and sofiens it. 
Bat if Britannicus was among the number 


ties can only be appreciated by time and re- 
flection; Berenice which followed it recome 
mended itself by that kind of dramatic ex- 
cellence, whose triumph is the most prompt 
and certain, the power of making the eye 
overflow with tears. Is it possible then, that 
any one with a capacity to judge, can assert, 
that Racine is always the same; and that all 
his subjects are treated with an unvarying 
similitude? Can it be said that there is a re« 
seinblance between Britannicus and Berenice? 
Nothing surely can be so dissimilar as the. 
conversation of Nero with Narcisse, and the 
And who 


| will venture to decide in which of these two 


production. | 
Britannicus offered a display of beauties that | 


which, all admirable as it was universally | 
acknowledged to be, some few traces were vi- | 


sible of the early age that produced it. But 
here, the stampof maturity appeared in every 
part. 
line and finished composition. The concep- 
tion of it was bold and profound, and its exe- 
cution as decided asit was faultless. 


compositions, so different as they are from 
each other, Racine is the most to be admired ? 
Can it be said that the love of Berenice, is the 
same which appears to possess the heart of 
Andromache? Here it is that the unrivalled 
excellence of this great dramatic writer ap- 
pears, by employing those nice shades which 
render the passion so different from. itself, 


| Hermione and Berenice both love, and both 


Britannicus was throughout a maseu- | 


| possess the bosom of Hermione! 
The ene- | 


mies of Racine, to console themselves for the | 
success of Andromache, had ie the | 


opinion, that his talent was confined to the 
tender passion, and that the bold and vigorous 


characters of Corneille were beyond the reach | 


of his genius. 
was given by Burrhus, Agripinne, Narcisse, 
and above all by Nero, to such an unjust opi- 
nion! Buntit was not at first understood as it 
deserved. ‘This tragedy which united the art 
of Tacitus with that of Virgil, was not cal- 
culated for the common herd of spectators. 


But what a tremendous answer | 


are abandoned, but, how very unresembling is 
the love of Berenice to that which appears to 
Racine dis- 
played in the one all the violence and horrors 
of that passion; and in the other the utmost, 
tenderness and delicacy of which it is sus- 
ceptible. In Hermoine it makes you trem 
ble,—in Berenice it makes you weep. 

But in proportion to the splendour and su- 
periority of this art, are the number of those 


| who are jealous of and traduce it. Envy. 


hates nothing but what is amiable; fnrious, 
especially when it is tmpotent, it had beheld 
the great success of Berenice without being 


able to impede it, but by contemptible sar- 


| casms and frivolous satires. 


What must have been the language of Bur- | 


thus, which could soften Nero's flinty bosom, 
and make it feel the charms of virtue! and 
what power is displayed in the portrait of 


that growing monster, whose every stroke | 


evinces the hand of a master! In short, this 


play is one of the most striking examples of | 


That of Iphige- 
nia completed its torments. ‘Thus, having 
been so often overcome, it collected ail irs 
streneth to crush the tragedy of Phaedra ; 
and fra moment Pradon appeared to triumph 
over Racine. The moment, it is true, was 
but short, but it was a cruel circumstance for 
the great man who was thus outraged, as it 
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was disgraceful for the nation who was ren- 
dered an accomplice in the outrage. The 
two Phadras, however, were not long com- 
titors, and each assumed the place that be- 
fa ed to it: but the wound that was thus 
made by a misjudging public, in bis sensibi- 
lity, was not se painful, In nine vears he 
produced many pre-eminent works, and they 
were now succeeded by twelve years of inac- 
tion. But it is not Racine who should be 
reproached, but his tmplacable enemies. He is 
rather to be piticd, than condemned. What 
do lsay? It is rather ourselves who are to 
be pitied. He had done enough for his own 
glory, andyenvy stopped the career of that 
genius which was so ta to delight and en- 
chant mankind. But what was the power 
which impelled Racine to resume his pen, as 
Achilles formerly resumed his arms? It was 
nat the counsels or the exhortations of Des- 
reaux ; nor was ita secret but unconquerable 
ut of fame which impelled him to renew 
the activity of his genius. No, it was in 
compliance with the wishes of the Foundress 
of St, Cyr, that Racine proceeded to crown 
his labours with the mos: perfect work of its 
kind that the human mind has produced, and 
that the French language can boast: 
It is impossible. not to feel that I am speak- 
ing of Athaliah, which upwards of forty years 
0, the successor of Racine declared to be 
first work of the drama: a species of com- 
position which, in particular, is so very foreign 
to the character of the French scene and lan- 
guage. It is in the choruses of Athaliah, 
as well as in that of I‘sther, that he gave the 
poetical idiom of the French tongue more 
pomp, harmony and grace, as well as softness 
and variety, than it had ever possessed, and 
has made it a vehicle of genuine lyric poetry. 
His genius, indeed, appeared to be capable 
of any thing to. which he chose to address it. 
His comedy of the P/aideurs obtained the ap- 
rohation of Moliere, and was worthy of it. 
lis epigrams, which are replete with point 
and delicacy, are also remarkable for their 
elegance and. purity of style. His epistles on 
the society of Port-Royal, may be ranked 
with the best of the Provincial Letters. We 
have:lost what he wrote on history, but he 
ve an ample proof in his academic discourse 
tbat he excelled in prose. 
Such talents, while they. called forh the 
attacks of enyy, attracted the most favourable 
notice of the king. Racine received from 
Louis XIV, and his worthy minister Colbert, 
remunerations and honours. ‘The offices of 
Historiographer of France and Gentleman in 
ordinary to his majesty, which stationed him 
about the person of the king, were far more 
flattering than the most liberal pecuniary re- 
ward. The conversation of Louis X1V, 
was, fora subject, no ordinary 1ecompense ; 
aud such distinctions were sufficient to console 


“Racine, if | thing can be supposed to con- 


sole a writer for the misfortune of seeing his 
finest works treated with disregard and neglect. 

Racine was a very remarkable example of 

the misery which so frequently proceeds from 
a sensibility of character. He could not. bear 
up against the injustice of his detractors, and 
he condemned his genius to silence. He 
could not resist the impressions of pity with 
which the general wretchedness of the people 
had inspired him, and when he had called 
forth the displeasure of his sovereign,* by the 
pn he had drawn of the public misery, 
1e appeared to sink beneath the disgrace 
which followed it. It was indeed supposed 
to accelerate the term of his life. ‘Thus his 
talents and his virtues troubled the repose of 
his life, and advanced its iast hour. Such is 
frequently the effect of them both ; yet never- 
theless, who is there who does not experience 
the disposition to hold in high estimation both 
talent and virtue? He possessed all the graces 
of the courtier, without the least portion of 
that servility, which is too often attached to. 
that character. He was a good father and an 
excelient husband, nor did the favours and 
friendship of the great interrupt his enjoyment 
of domestic society. He occupied himself in 
the education of his children as a man who 
knew his duties and who loved them. And 
in his-letters, the author of Phadra and Atha- 
liah is seen to attend. to the most minute de- 
tails of paternal solicitade. 

Comparisons have been frequently made be- 
tween Corneille and Racine. And what shall 
I add on this interesting and fruitful subject ? 
Corneille appears to me to resemble the daring 
Titans who fell beneath the mountains which 
they had raised ; while I must describe Ra- 
cine as the genuine Prometheus who stole the 
fire—the sacred fire—from heaven. 

| 

We recommend the example of Racine to 
the imitation of our writers for the theatre, 
Force and distinction of character, with per- 
fect attention to morals. and propriety are 
more certain means of success, of obtaining 
public applause by strongly aflecting the pub- 
lic mines than merely the consiruction of 
an intricate plot, or pompous accompani- 
ments, on which too many writers rely. To 
say that character is exhausted, is a libel on 
nature, and especially on our country, which 
is peculiarly abundant in character. Let 
them rather acknowledge their infelicity in 
not observing it with the intelligent eye of 
dramatic poesy. 


* In consequence of a Mémoire he wrote 
Ce nest pas son affaire, said the haughty 
Lonis X1V. to Madame de Maintenon ; add- 
ing, al croit que parce quil sait fawe des 
vers, tlest en état de gouverner un royaume 
—and never after spoke to him. 
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IMPROVED MORAL HABITS OF BRITISH 
SEAMEN. 


The following is extracted from the Naval 
Chronicle, for June, 1808. We hope it is 
founded in truth ; and that the moral progress 
which it describes, will advance with in- 
creased rapidity. Wecan speak, from our 
own knowledge, of the good effect of the 
regulation for allowing seamen to allot part 
of their wages to the support of their fa- 
mmilies during their absence; and the very 
great attention paid to the food, and discipline 
of sailors, in their own persons, &e. is favoe 
rable to morals, though, at first sight, it may 
appear to be totally distinct from them. /- 
nerate thyself, isa good anoral precept, judi- 
ciously understood and practised. 

So vast has been the improvement in disci- 
pline since I have known the service, that J 
trust the days are not far distant when the cat 
will grow into disuse. There is now a greater 
degree of decency of manners introduced into 
the messes, dress, and conduct of a seaman 
than formerly. ‘This bas been brought for- 
ward and promoted by some judicious officers, 
the internal regulations of whose ships reflect 
the highest honour upon them. It is by the 
encouragement of this decency, that we must 
advance one step farther towards improving 
their morality; and upon this, every reflect+ 
ing mind will observe the ease with which 
higher and more important principles may be 
grafted. ‘he follies and vices peculiar to, or 
rather predominaat in seamen, ts their inordi- 
nate love of liquor, the habit of blaspheming, 
and the foolish and extravagant waste of their 
hard-earned wages. It is necessary, Mr, 
Editor, to make allowanee for the peculiar 
circumstances of these frail sons of Adam, and 
mitigate, thongh not excuse, their errors. 
mention them only to express my hopes that 
they may be diminished, and at length, I 
trast, worn out. That a man who is kept, 
for several years, without a shilling to-spend, 
unless he sells his clothes and previsions, 
should know little of the value of money 
when he gets it, is not wouderiul. When a 
ship's company has been in the habit of being 
paid wages every six months, we do not see 
that extravagant waste which appears where 
five or six years’ wages are received ata. time. 
Small payments, therefi#e, or advances made 
tothe msen now and then while abroad, would 
ted greatly to their comfort, and diminish 
the waste, and consequent depravity, which 
attend long payments. . In ihe same wav, the 
tiresome confinement for years within the f- 
mits of a ship, makes the seamen ignorant of 
the true vse of liberty, and what they have 
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been long deprived of, they use with folly and 
intemperance. More frequent liberty to be on 
shore would therefore much lessen this enor- 
mous evil; and if the magistrates of our great 
sea-port towns would do their duty with re- 
spect to granting licences, and keep the lad. 
houses in better order, much assistance would 
be given. I think there is somewhat in the 
present times well calculated for seizing oceas 
sion to improve the moral character of that 
truly, valuable body of men [ am writing 
about. Habits of thought and inquiry have 
enlarged their reasoning powers, and we have 
now upon the whole a superior kind of being 
manage and instruct. ‘Throughout all 
ranks, I believe, the late and present awful 
periods have produced much: serious thought, 
and we have made some small approximation 
towards being christian heroes. I have not 
here room to enlarge on this important point, 
but conclude with an observation upon the. 
vrofane swearing so justly charged against us. 
Phis vice, thank God! is rapidly on the de-, 
cline among the officers: that it ever obtained 
practice among them at all, must have been 
owing to the instantaneous obedience to or- 
ders, so often requisite to the safety of the 
ship. Haste prevents refleeiion, and habit. 
confirms the fault. But this habit, so rapidly. 
shaking off by the officer, will in time, from 
his example, leave the seaman. ‘Teach the 
latter that he may say that he wishes d——a 
to his shipmate ull he wishes it in earnesi, © 
and he will soon leave off the expression. 
Prevent the petty officers from swearing at , 
the men, pe they may soon be taught to, 
leave otf swearing at each other. These are 
serious subjects, Mr. Editor, and I wish I 
could handle them as they deserve. 

I remain, Sir, your's, &c. 

A. F. ¥. 


SWISS MILITARY SYSTEM. 


To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 

Sir,—Some years ago, during a long resi- 
dence in Switzerland, I was much pleased 
with the admirable dexterity with which the ° 
whote male population of that country used the * 
rifle; but mueh. more with the admirable ' 
policy of the goverament, which by this. 
inean had contrived to establish a most formi- 
dable military system, interwoven with the 
national amusements of the people. It was 
attended neither with expence to the com- 
munity, nor inconvenience to the individual ; 
the whole service was voluntary, and honour 
and emulation were the only compavrert 
principles called into action. 1t may be we 
understood, how necessary it was to the 
ancient Swiss republic, surrounded by power- 
ful neighbours, to havea large military force 
at all times in a constant state of preparation. 
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The country being small, nothing short of a 
levy, including the whole male population, 
would answer the purpose; and as to the 
keeping up of such an establishment, as a 
standing army, that was complet:ly incompa- 
tible with the safety and welfare of the state. 
What then were the institations adopted ?— 
Fach town, city, and village, at certain stated 
times of the year, gave honorary distinctions 
and prizes, to such as entered the listsy as 
rifle shooters. They varied in value, in pro- 
portion to the rank attached to the places 
which gave them, thus, the prize given by a 
city was thought a more honourable mark of 
distinetion, than that given by a village, and 
so on—The consequence was, that practising 
at a mark became quite the national game, if 
it may be so, called, and a child, from the 
moment it could go alone, was accustomed to 
se¢ its parents and relations striving in this 
manner for the palm of victory, 

Thus instead of adjourning to the tavern, 
or the public house, to spend their evenings, 
as is too much the case among ourselves, 1] 
ranks rendezyous'd at the shooting ground of 
the place. 

The shooting ground and abutments were 
considered as public property, and the public 
was at the expence of repairs and other con- 
tingencies, subject to the jurisdiction and di- 
rection of the principal inhabitants of the 
place. 

The ytmost exertions of an individual, for 
introducing a similar arrangement into this 
country, must prove fruitless unless assisted 
by the public journals, and periedical works, 
which by their sanction would tend to force it 
on the attention of our rulers, but were govern- 
ment to patronize the measure, I feel confident 
it would prove of the highest ut:!ity to Great 
Britain. ‘Taking the metropolis alone, fifty 
guineas.giveu away.in prizes would excite an, 
amazing emulation among those who have 
already chasen that weapon: but whose ardour 
js much less than it would be if stimulated by 
some, public incitement, ‘This measure, if 
adopted, would place the defensive means of. 
the.country on a most eflicient footing, leav- 
ing, at the same time a much larger dispose- 
able force for foreign service. 

You have it in your power, Mr. Editar, 
to give thissketch a publicity which thesubject 
well deserves ; and the writer will feel mach 

tifed in having the. honour of forwarding 
or your inspection, a, plan for carrying this 
proposa! into isunediate effect. 

Tam, &c. 
Hexvericus. 


London, July, 1808, 

The Panorama will receive. with 
pleasure, the plan alluded to by our Corre- 
spandent or olier plans any kind, tead- 
tug to the welfare and segurity of our coun- 
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MEDICAL REPORT OF ENDEAVOUR SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


Sir,—My last reports * having’stated the 
remarkable decrease of general Mness, 
have to add that this has been. even more re- 
markably the case, during the present month, 
Those diseases which have prevailed, may be 
arranged as Fever, Consumption, Bowel 
Complaints, Hheumatism, affections of. the 
Head, ulcerated Sore Throat, Leprosy, dis- 
eases of Womenand Children; and the effects 
of accidents, by carmages, falls, 

Iam, Sir, your's, &e. 

New Kent Road, 

20 July, 1808. 


In judging of the constitution of the arr, 
many things besides the weather may be obe 
served : the diseases Of vegetables and brutes, 
silence of grashoppers, want of meilification 
in bees, desertion of birds, quantities of. in- 
secis ; vapors, diseases. —Such things have 
been observed to be significant. Dr. Arbuth, 
not on Air, p. 225. Aphorism xevil. 


The state of the weaTHer during the 
month, is highly deserving of attention; a 
very remarkable degree of heat has prevailed, 
and for some days (during the last week) it 
was 0 excessive, that every part of domestig 
animated nature seemed to suffer. The rHErR- 
MOMETER has varied from 65 to 80, at a 
north window in the shade, whieh is less by 
10 or 11 degrees than it would have been in 
any other situation : the BAROMETER in the 
same situation not more than from 314-3 to 30 
—3—10. Ina front room, with the windows 
open, a very accurate (animal heat) thermo- 
meter having a remarkably fine column of: 
quicksilver, was uniformly elevated 10$ deg. 
above the thermometer placed at the north 
side of the house. On the days when the 
heat was most excessive (viz. the 12, 13, and 
14th inst.) it was as follows : 

July 12 Tvesday..... 87 at noon. 

13 Wednesday..87 at g A. M. 
.904 At noon, and 
till past 3. 
14. Thursday.....83 A.M, 
85 at 
87 at! P.M, 
88 at 5 
85 at 12 night, 

* In the medical report published in. the, 
Supplement for Ma eh last, several verbal 
errors escaped the printer's notice. In the 
first dine of the Observations, for relief by” 
&e. read for,” &e.—On the general sub- 
ject I beg leave to add, that in a.copversation 
respecting the danger of caustic, with a sure. 
geon who ranks very high, he observed->. 
It isvery hitle used wow, toichat it wat, 


C. Pears, 


fry. 


by the Lest surgeons,” 
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Thus it appears that the greatest degree af | ligentvoringlady. From the sime sonrce badd, 


heat prevailed on Wednesday : the thermo- 
fAeter being as high (87) at nine o'clock in 
the morning on Uaat day as wasat noon, on 


Tuesday, the day preeeding. Qn Wednes- | 
companied by wind. Duriug the nignts, whieh 


dav evening ateight o'clock, [saw it was 87 
by the same thermometer at Somers Town 
near Pancras, Livery person appeared to 
lubour yonder the oppression of this heat. 
Animals the same. 
able to perform their accustomed labour. 
[ saw one fall in the street. Domestic 
animals evinced the suffering, dogs 
Jay about, with the tongue projected 
from the mouth ; eats were resiless in the 
most cool and shaded situations, and dirds 
were upusualiy restless, and annoyed. ‘Phe 
doors of carriages were kept open as they 
passed along to procaire a free current of 
ar. * From the accounts of several gen- 
deinen, who had been in, or were natives of 
Jamaica, Barladoes, St. Vinceul’s and other 
West Inia islands, (where the average heat 
is from 82 t0 85) the beat was sta ed to be 
greater on Tuesday, whieh was the day I saw 
them, thanthey had ever fed/ in those situa 
tions; allowance however, being consequently 
made tor the want of sca breezes, and other 
appropriate 
Tat other gentlemen, ¢ who had been at 
the Brazils, Buenos Ayres, and Monte Video, 
assured me of the same thing —On Thursday 
(the 14) at two o'clock, there was a Tornado, 
which lasted here about half au hour, during 
which time there were tliree very violent gusts 
of wind. Qn Friduy the 1dih inst. the 
thermometer was 84 at nine in We moruing ; 
76 ateleven; aud 77 at twelve at night, and 
in St. James's Park, at balf past five o'clock, 
I found the degree of heat to be 73 by the 
sane thermometer: and in Hyde Para, at 
half past six o'clock, it was 74. The heat 
of the p eceding days, had produced a variety 
of green and yeliow tints on the foliage of the 
trees in the park, and also in’ Kensington 
gardeas, which reproduced the appearance of 
Autumn, and was heightened in vo small 
degree by the great quantity of leaves which 
had falieh' and lay strewed over the surface of 
the ground, party-coloured grass. For 
this cormborating and appropriate remark | 
am indebted to the observation of avery intel- 


* I was informed by a philosophical friend, 
that in. the Sun, the heat was 1g0!! and 
thata lees steak had been broiled by the Sun, 
on the top of a honse,. and-eatew ior a wager. 

+ One of these gentlemen, who had attended 
the English army in Egypt, as surgeon, as- 
sured me that during the Siroe winds, the 
thermometer was at 130, for three days, 
under the shade of'a tent : arid that cancels drop- 
ped dowa deadas:they were passing te door. 

Compare-p 992. 


Horses wete seateely | 
average, viz. on Monday the 18th it was not 


that the thermoineter of a friend at Kensing- 
ton, was 71 at half past seven P.M. On the 
evening of there wasa profusion of very 
beautitul corusestions in the atnrosphere, ace 


were searcely bearable, the thermonreter wag 
much the sane ds in the day. Since thie 
time the heat has been very oppressive, thoaght 
the thermometer hus returned its previoug 


nore than 8%. and day, the 


tath, @vhile aur writing,) 82. Should 


ruin suceced to this heat, mach illness wall 
probably ensne. ‘The former drought hay 
most likely prevented this, hitherto. Heat and 
metsture, invariably aflect the constitution, 
and in England their united prevalence causes 
these severe atiacks upon the st®mach and 
bowels, from which almost every one has 
suffered, but from which they may certain! 

recover by the strengthening and cordial plan 
of treatment. This, onr English 
ealled cholera morlus, willbe the subject of 
another Report. 


I shail add two of three extracts whiclr 
were to have formed a part of my last report on 
Consumption. 

The justly celebrated and excellent HALLER 
savs, ** It appears tome, that ASSES MILK 
seldom produces what is required,” and Dr. 
MEAD says, ** a milk course is liable to some’ 
caution” ; he mentions some cases, (one of 
which is * acute fever,” as that of Phthisis 
has been reckoned) wherein it ought always 
to bedeemed “ a poison,” and adds, that when 
the preference is given to asses milk, it is less 
nutritive,” and that often from laxity, 
milk cannot be borne.”+ Of sLeepine, Dr. 
M. admits that ‘* it may possibly be thought - 
a rash practice to'draw blood, even when the 
patient is wasted in his flest, and véry weak ;” 
and speaks of it only as ‘* a diub/ful remedy,” 
which may be ‘* better than none.” Also, 
he cautions against ‘* fle mistakes” wade 
from the inflammatory appearance of the 
blood.f Dr. Faicx says there is no remedy 
more pernicious than wjudicious BLEEDING. 
As value the lite of my fellow-creatures, 
I would (says he) at a// éimes caution them 
agains? it; being persuaded that more have 
lost their lives by che LANcéer, than by thé 

+ Mead’s Med. Works, p. 359: Hectic 
Fevets, Ediuborzh edit. 1773: 

t Ibid. p. 360 I mean to notice this, 


appearance” another time. At present I shall 
only add, that the appearances called ‘ in- 
flammatory,” exist during pregnancy, which 
‘is surely a navura/, and generally the mos¢ 
healthy state; certainly not a diseased one. 


‘Women then escape urost diseases, 
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sword and tilence,” and *« if the solids 
are but belt-ant the blood pour, we only 
augment the evil by BLeepInG, which we | 
would wish to remove, as thereby the systein | 
becomes weakened, and not able to discharge | 
itself from the obnoxiousness it is encumbered 
with, and thus proves the very destruction it 
was intended to remedy."§ ‘* Bleeding is 
hurtful when the body is in. sweat or per- 
spiration.”|| ‘That these observations direct/y 
apply to consumption is sufficiently obvious, 
and indeed the present dangerous and obsti- 
nate partiality for bleeding reminds me of the 
observation of an honest Irish practitioner, a 
rigid disciple of the old school, who in a con- 
versation with me respecting injuries of the 
lungs, very seriously and earnestly remarked, 
** My dear Sir, you must bleed them, for 
the only way to save @ man's life, is to bleed 
him to death” ; au observation not at all more 
absurd or contradictory than the present prace 
tice.— With such principles and such practice 
we cannot be surprised at the number of those 
¥otaries, who, as the ancients would say, are 
constantly retained and employed by these her 
priests im the. service -of- the goddess of 
couGHinG!* Her ¢emple way be at Tivoli, 
but her seat of empire is—in ENGLAND. 


§ See Dr. Falck’s Medical Instructor, p. 
55: 6 on bleeding. 
Ibid. p. 58. 

* Itis well known that theantients erected 
temples to diseases, as fever, &c. aud the 
Rey. Bryan Hill, in his journey to Sicily and 
Calabria, says, p. 287, “ near Tivoli is a 
small] round Tem PLE, dedicated to the Goddess 
of Coughing.” 


ANIMALS’ FRIEND. 
To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


Sir ;—It was my intention to have address- 
ed you on the subject of the AnmMa.s’ 
Frienp, and to have acknowledged the kind- 
ness of your various humane, and philan- 
thropic correspondents, who have so prompt- 
ly and so generously volunteered their services 
in so excellent a cause. 1] have to inform 
them, that the result of a conference with 
some legislative characters, has been an as- 
surance, that ‘* a Nobleman of great conside- 
ration has promised, to bring forward next 
year a bill for the Protection of the ANIMAL 

REATION, and it is thought that the society 
would be best instituted for the pu of 
carrying the above law into effect.” ee 
therefore your humane and very properly 
anxious correspondents may think it ** better 
to pause ;” but in the mean time the accamu- 
lation of evidence, proper to be laid before the 
legislature in meses of the necessity for their 


Animals’ Friend.— Whip Club. 


interference, will certainly be a forwarding 
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of the good cause. Thus much I owe to you, 
to them and myself: being reacy to join thery 
in any plan that may be thought most effec- 
tual and effective. Intending, Sir, to ad- 
dress you again in the next number, 
Iam, Yours, &c. 
A Constant Reaper. 

New Kent Road, July 20, 1808. 

*,* Communications addressed to the Pa- 
norama Office, will be forwarded to the Gen- 
tlemen who interest themselves in this 
humane endeovour. 


WHIP CLUB. 
To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


Sir, —Considering your province to be look- 
ing about for scope of observation, I kare 
been frequently surprised you have never 
noitced the magnanimous exploits of the Whip 
Club, whose ability consists in neatly turning 
a@ corner ;—to be serious, I have been truly 
concerned to see the pous accounts in 
those ephemeral registers and vehicles of folly, 
the newspapers, displaying with great minutie 
the contemptible way in which some of our 
Sashionables (as they are called) spend their 
time; for I conceive that the imposing atti- 
tude of manly dignity should mark the 
nobility of England now, more than in prece- 
ding ages, and that all frivolities, whether ex- 
otic or native, should be eradicated ; nor should 
the upper ranks of society think it a merit 
to pass off for their father’s grooms, and, 
under the appellation of members of the 
Whip Club, sink the splendor of their fami- 
lies in the renown vf the stable, while the 
sanguinary Usurper ef Europe is literally 
driving all before him, and with daring im- 

udence boasting to the servile world, that it 
is solely owing fo their own imbecility, and 
from their acting in a manner so derogatory to 
their situation, 
Menshould press forward in Fame’s warlike chase ; 
Nolles look backward, and so lose the race. 
Instead of flourishing the whip, I should 
haye conceived that these were times to sce 
the nobility of England handling: the sword ; 
if not for the purpose of protecting their own 
property, which may yet be attacked, at least 
evincing, that, as hereditary protectors and 
guardians of their country, they were always 
armed for its defence, and, sensible of the 
rivileges they enjoy in this heaven-protected 
island, that they nobly spurned at all unman- 
ly. objects : well reflecting that 

The time of Life is short! 

‘Fo spend that little paseLy, were tco long, 

Though Life did ride upon a Dial’s point, © 

Still end ng at th’arrival of the hour! 


Tam, Sir, your's, 
A FRIEND TO NOBILITY, 
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PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY. 


V.—Transfer of Stock.—Volun- 
ceers from Irish Militia.—Danish Ships. 
—Nabob of Carnatic.—Capital Offences. 
— Poor's Settlement Bill.—Journeymen 
Cotton Weavers. —Distillation from Su- 
gar.—Expedition to the Dardanelles. 


May 13.—The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, in acommittee, rose for the purpose of 
explaining a plan which he had suggested on 
a former night, of allowing persons possessed 
of stock in the 3 per cent funds, to transfer 
the same to the commissioners for the re- 
duction of the national debt, with a view of 
receiving annuities for it, at an estimated va- 
jue. In the course of his observations, he 
distinctly disavowed any idea of diverting the 


Sinking Fund from its object. He meant’ 


that power shoald be given to holders of 
3 per cent Consols, Reduced, or South Sea 
stock, to transfer it to the commissioners, 
who should be authorized to give for it such an 


- annuity over and above the dividend, as with 


the dividend would be equal to the value of 
the stock so transferred. At the calculation, 
this stock was to be transferred at the current 
price of the day, and the annuity was to be 
valued according to the age of the party. He 
meant, however, to confine the annuities to 
persons not under 35 years of age, and not to 
give any for less than 1001. capital; because 
the trouble would be as great on the: smaller 
annuity as on the Jarger: and the reason 
wity he wished to confine it to persons not 
under 35, was to prevent the impositions, 
which would be much more easily practised 
if it were not so confined, and which had. 
been often practised in the case of tontines. 
He went much at length into the principles of 
his plan, to shew that the reception of an- 
nuities would be optional, and that they 
would always be granted at a fair value. AJ- 
luding to the present price of the funds, he 
observed, that he had no doubt that the con- 
stant operation of the sinking fund would 
keep them up. He concluded by handing to 
the chairman the first resolution, which was 
in substance :—‘* That it is the opinion of 
this committee, that it would tend to the 
more speedy reduction of the national debt, 
if every person possessing stock in the 3 per 
cent Consols or Reduced, should be at liberty 
to change the same for annuities to be granted 
ona single life, or for two lives, with benefit 
of survivorship, named by the nominee.”— 
Agreed and received. 


May 16.—Leave was given to bring in a 
bill toamend the 46th of the King, relative 
to empowering his Majesty to accept the vo- 
lunteer services of persons from the militia of 
hreland into the Jine. 


May 17.—In the upper house, Lord Sids 
mouth rose to make his long promised mo« 
tion respecting.the Danish ships. After con- 
tending that it was unlawful to detain foreign 
vessels, unless our own had been first de- 
tained, he moved three resolutions : — First, 
that it appeared that friendly traders, had 
been seized in our ports, and at sea, by our 
cruizers, contrary to the laws of nations.— 
Secondly, that it would be expedient, for the 
honour of the British nation, to advise his 
Majesty to suspend, during pleasure, the pto- 
ceeds of ships and cargoes adjudged prizes, 
under the circumstances before described, b 
the admiralty courts. — Thirdly, that suc 
ships should be restored to their owners, and 
the seamen cease to be prisoners of war. 

The Lord Chancellor contended, that the 
ships subjects of Denmark had not 
been detained contrary to the laws of nations. 
He therefore moved the previous question on - 
the first resolution. —On a division, the num- 
bers were: for the first resolution, 16;— 
against it, 36. — A second division occurred 
on the resolution for restoring the condemned 
ships, which was also negatived. For the 
resolution, 16 ;—against it, 34, : 

On the same evening, in the House of 
Commons, Sir Thomas Turton entered into a 
review of the affairs of the Nabob of the 
Carnatic. The hon. Baronet observed, that 
he had no personal enmity to the noble Lord 
against whom the object of his motion would 
be directed ; but he had understood that it 
was intended to place that noble person (Mars 
quis Wellesley) in an elevated situation in the 

overnment of this country. If the noble 
Loed, from the statement he should lay be- 
fore the house, should be deemed guilty of 
those acts of tyranny and injustice attributed 
to him, he would pronounce him most unfit 
for any situation in the stat¢. Here the hon. 
Baronet proceeded’ to give a narrative of 
transactions in the Carnatic, from the year 
1740, to July 5, 1801, the day on which the 
Prince of the Carnatic, Omdat ul Omrah, 
was deposed, and the new Prince in his 
stead ascended the Musnud, ‘and from 
thence to the period of the death of the de- 
posed Prince. In this narration hé appealed 
to the voluminous ni laid on the table, 
deducing from the whole, that in deposing 
one Prince, and exalting the other, the 
Governor-General of Bengal was guilty of ty- 
ranny, injustice, and breach of -tyeaty and of 
faith. He concluded by moving a string of 
resolutions, one of which went to the ap 
pointment of a committee to inquire into all 
the circumstances attending te deposition 
and death of the Nitob; while the last reso- 
solution’ was declaratory of those principles 
of justice andxpolicy on which our Indian 
possessions should be governed. 

Mr Wallace and Colonel Allen spoke in 
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defence of the conduct of the Marquis of [ innocent man was taken from bis family, and 
Wellesley ; and Lord A. Hamilton supported | kept in confinement for eight months, and 


the resolutions ; after which, on the motion | in the four verthern counties for aleve a year,. 


of Mr. Windham, the debate was adjourned | before he could be bronght to trial ; iis fa- 
to the 24th. It did not, however, come on | inily might in the mean time be thrown upon 
again till June 1. The first resolution, against | the fe. or reduced to beggary ; and wher 
the Marquis Wellesley, was then wegatived, | the unfortonate man was acquitted at the 
by 162 against’ the second, by 109 | bar of bis country, he had no remedy whate- 
against O1, wad the third, by 24 against 15. } ver, but was. most probably reduced to an 
The remainder were postponed to June 15. absolute wart of the pecessaries of life, and 
May 18.—Sir Rowuilly rose to submit g | driven, by kin® moral necessity, 19 those 
measure to the house, for the purpose of di- | Courses which reedered him a just viet of 
rbinisbing the number of offences made ca- the laws of bis couptry Ty cases of mali- 
puta! by law. He had elways conceived that | ClOUS prosecution, a wan of property could 
the number of capital offences in this cauntry | have recourse to an action for demages ; whi 
Was too greet ; the natural effect of which | te poor man was left wiihowt wny syeh 
ber of instances the { Teeourse. Jt was surprising tha: no compen- 


was, that iia vast nym 
punishaent pronognced by the law was not | had been titherto adjadged te persons 
in such circumstances. Persons, however, 


Put in eanorived: that :here | might be acquitted from a ¢eli¢iency of evi- 
dence, and frew various other reuanetanoes, 
| hesides the proof at innocence; it would, 
therefore, be necessary that a gistinetion 
should be tuade so as that the innocent op 
shuld receive compensa‘ion. . He thought 
would be best to leave this to the decision of 
the judge whe tried the cause, and ake that 
the camponsation which might be thought 
neeessary should he givea out af the county 

he fact was, thatexceptin the cases of murder, rates.—Leave was grated to bring in ewo 
pigery, burglary, or sqme other heinous and bills aecordingly. 

ravated offence, the punishment wasrercly | May 19.—The poor’s setthement bill was 

and he believed that in 19 out of | thyown oat, by 114 against 1}. 
20 cases of simple larceny, the pauisliment Mr. Rose moved for leave to bring in a bill 

death -was commuted Tor seine compara- | to remedy the existing depression in tye 
tively trifing infliction. Sicaling in a dwel- | wages of jourmeymen corton-weavers.—Seve- 
ling- house to the amount of 40 shillings was | ral adaal, oppesed this notion, on the 
a capital offence ; and even stealing privately | ground, that as manofacturcrs could not he 
frosn the person of an individual to the value | forced toemploy men, they would discharge 
of 12 pence, was visited by a like punish- | alk those for whom wages weeld thus be 
ment. This last was evacted by a statute, | raised; and they must either perish, or be- 
6th Eliz. cap. ¢; and ‘when the prodigious | come burthensome to their respective parishes. 
change in value of money which had | Under this innpression, Mr. Rose consented 
take» plave since that time was. considered, it | to withdraw bis motion. 
was a matter of astonishment that t should Lord Binning rose for the purpose of mov- 
still be. suffered on our statute “books, Ti re- , ing, that the report of the suger commitrce 

ined to, consider of a remedy for these evils; , be reivrred to the consideration of a committee 


founded than thts, that crimes were mare 
cfectually prevented by the cestaimy, than 
by the severity of punishment. Lt appeared 
by returns from the Secretary of State's office, 
that in the year 1805, the number of persons 
capitally convicted in this coyntry was 350; 
of whom anly 63 were executed, which was | 

t one-fifth of the aumber convicted ; oud 
in 1806, the proportion was mnch the same. 


-and he. was fully aware of the pyopricty of of the whole house. es a copy of this 


by slow and gradual steps. He interesting report, vide Panorama, Vol. TY. 
uld, therefore, only propose at preseut, pp. 372 and 417.) First, however, his Lord- 


that the statute of 8th iz. which pronounced | ship observed, it would be necessary for him 


a capual punishment on stealing to the shortly to explain the nature. of those resolu- 
gmount of 12 pence, be repealed; and that | tions which he had originally meant to sub- 
afterwards the house should take into consi- | mit to the eommittce, and cen to state the 
deration other statutes of a similar description, | change which -he had been induced to make 
and re-enact laws by which the sums stolen | in them. fn the oowrse of their examination, 
would bear some proportion to the great fall avariely of {acts eame tothe knowledge of 
ip the value of money.—The second subject | the committee, inducing shem to think that 
to which he would vow call the attention of | the substitution of sugar fer grain in the dis- 
the house. was, the case of those persons who, 
after long confinaapent, were agguilted of the | expedient in the present circumstances of the 
charges brought against them. It frequently | country. From the testimony of various. 
happened, at least, in the country, thatan ine there was reason to believe that the 


Uileries, would, upon, the whole, be wise and’ 
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last year's crop of barley and oats was defi- 
cient.in vations parts of the country, Mr. 
A. Young had siated, that in the district 
with which he was best acquainted, Suffolk 
and Norfolk, the crop of ‘pa also.bad been 
deficient, The testimony, of Mr. Wakefield 
was much to the same effect; aad the evi- 
dence of certain corn-merehants imported 
that the crops of oats and barley in the North 
of Scotland and Ireland had sustained great 
injury from the wetness of the season, and 
were unusually deficient. From all these 
circumstances, the committee thought them- 
selves justified in concluding that the average 
crop bn the country, of barley and 
oats, was deficient; but that) still, ugh 
shut out from foreign supplies, we had a re- 
source within ourselves, and that was, the 
application of grain consumed in the distil- 
Jeries to the food of man; conceiving that it 
was consistent with sound policy to avail 
ourselves of this resource, at least till the next 
harvest has removed the propriety of such a 
measure, or rendere.| it still more necessary. 
It was thought thut the very agitation of this 
question would lower the price of grain, but 
instead of that it had risen, and was every 
day rising. The noble Lord compared the 
prices of grain in the last year with those of 
the present, and from the whole drew this 
conclusion, that they were considerably higher 
in the present year; he thought hinvelf, 
therefore, warranted in saying, that the pro- 
fits of tye farmer at present were such, as to 
be out of the reach of any diminution from 
this measure. — Conceiving that upanimity 


make some alterations in the resolutions, 
which he should have the honour to submit, 
The first was, ‘¢ That it appears expedient 
to this house, that, from July 1 to Oct. 1 
next, all distillation from every kind of grain 
be prohibited.”"—The second was, ‘* That 
from Sept. 1 next, it shall be lawful for the 
King in council to continue this prohibition 
from Oct. 1 till 30 days after the next meet- 
ing cf Parliament."—He should afterwards 
submit the propriety of reducing the duty on 
sugar-wash, so.as that spirits might be pro- 
duced from it. It was lis wish that Ireland 
should be included, on account of the great 
rise in the price of grain, &e. in ipa country. 
With regard to the case of the West India 

lanters, he did not mean now to enter upon 
it. From all that he had heard on the subject, 
however, he believed that their distresses were 
becoming every day more urgent ; and cer- 
tainly if any thing could be done for their re- 
lief, it must aftord the greatest satisfaction to 


every obe. The noble Lord concluded by 
moving that the resolutions be referred to a 
committee of the whole house. - 


supported the resolutions, the house divided . 
—for the Speaker's leaving the chair, 122;— 
against it, 108 ;—majoriiy, 14.—The house 
then went into a cominittee pro forma ; after 
which the chairman reported progress, aad 
obtained leave to sit again, ‘ 

May ¢0.—Mr. Taylor, on rising to bring 
forward his motion respecting Sir John Duck 
worth’s expedition to the Dardanelles, reca= 
pitulated the various treaties that had been 
concluded between Turkey, Russia, and this 
country, for a series of years back. From a 
perusal of all these treaties, it seemed to him 
evident, that the fleet which had been sent 
by the then govetnment of this country, with 
a view to commit hostilities on Constantino- 
ple, was impolitic in the extreme, in so far 
as regarded the interests of this country, and 
in direct violation of our treaty with the 
Sublime Porte. It might be urged that 
went to war with our then iiitimate 
aliy, the Emperor of Russia, whom we were 
bound to assist. This assertion, however, he 
would not permit to be made, as it was evi- 
dent, from the official documents then before 
the house, that the aggressions had proceeded 
entirely from Russia. The good disposition 
of the Turks towards the people of England, 
might be authenticated by the first military 
and naval characters in the country; he, 
therefore, conceived it incumbent on the 
members of the late administration’ to defend 
their conduct to the country; as the failure 
of the expedition sent to the Dardanelles, 
though not so disastrous, was certainty as 
disgraceful to the national character as the loss 
of Monte-Video or Buenos-Ayres. ‘The hon. 

ember then moved, as a preliminary reso- 
ution, “* That his Majesty’s fleet appeared 
before Constantinople, remained 10 days, 
and retired without effecting any object.” 

Mr. ‘Thomas Grenville said, that the ex- 
pedition was sent in consequence of the re 
commendation of Mr. Arbuthnot, and net 
with a view to create a diversion in favour ct 
Russia. He hoped no gentleman who had 
perused the documents then on the table 
would say that it was impolitic to interfere 
between Turkey and Russia. The stipula~ 
tions in our treaty with the Porte acknow- 
ledged the right, and we never interfered un- 
til that power, through the machinations of 
Sebastiani, abandoned our alliance, and sub- 
stituted that of France. The hon. gent. then 
drew this conclusion from the several papers 
he had read, that the Turkish fleet .was 
easily assaiJable, at the time the expedition 
arrived at Constantinople, and that the force 
sent thither was quiie sufficient for the, pur- 
pose for which it was sent. The inference 
was, also, that the late ministers were fully 
vindicated respetting that expedition, and 
that they were justified in their expectation of 


Aftera discussion of lengt, 
xchequer , 


inavhich the Chancellor of the 
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the assistance of Lord Collingwood eight sail 
of the line. He complained of being deprived 
of the report made by Sir Thomas Louis to 
Lord Collingwood, of the state of the forts of 
the Dardanelles, and of the Turkish fleet at 
the same period, which would have eluci- 
dated this matter, and corraborated the con- 
clusion and inferences which he bad drawn. 
He imputed the failure of the .expedition to 
adverse winds, which for the space of six 
weeks prevented the timely approach of our 
ships, added to the actis ity of general Sebas- 
t'ani, who disciplined the Ottoman troops, 
and provided them with French officers and 
engineers, who, with an army of 200,000 
men, must have baffled any effort which we 
could make, either by land or sea. The hon. 
= adverted to the expedition to Alexan- 

ria, and laboured to shew that, notwith- 
standing the result, it was planned on the 
wisest principles, and for the most prudential 
purposes. He blamed the present adminis- 
tration for giving it up, the station being, 
both in a naval and military point of view, 
one of the first importance on the coast of 
Egypt. He concluded with paying many 
compliments to the ability and gallantry of 
the oflicers engaged in both expeditions, na- 
val and military, and to the whole of the navy 
in general. 

Mr. Canning entered intoa most luminous 
accpunt of the treaties between the coufede- 
rate powers, giving an historical detail of events 
since OF ee: when Mr. Pitt’s administra- 
tion ceased, to the present time. He depre- 
cared, by inference, the ropture with the 
Sublime Porte, and condemned it as impo- 
fitie and unwise. He admitted the propriety 
of preserving amity with Russia, bat he did 
not consider that by breaking with the Otto- 
mans, we could preserve those relations ; for 
the attack on Constantinople only shewed a 
natrow, grasping, selfish policy, directed 
wholly to our own interest, and neglecting 
the interest of Russia, as our ally. He con- 
demned, with animation, and the most 
pointed irony, the conduct held to the Porte, 
who, for being our friend, was to be quar- 
relled with ; who, for being our ally, was to 
be bombarded; and who, for making or 
striving to kéep. pe ce with all the world, 


was to be annihilated. He desired the house 


to reflect on the local situation of Constanti- 
nople, the attempt to bombard which was 
nothing short of extreme wickedness ; espe- 
cially when all reasoning men must acknow- 
ledge, that it was not only not necessary, 
‘but, from their shewing, wholly un- 
provoked; which did more injury to the po- 
litical Character of the country, than it did 
even dishonour to her arms. But the great 
imputation to be cast on the expedition to the 


. capital of the Turkish empite was, that with 
au affectation of proceeding by an amicable 
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negociation, an attack was made on the ont- 
works of that capital, hy attacking and _pass- 
ing the Dardanelles, It was in the know- 
ledize of the house that this discussion was 
not sought for by any of his Majesty's minis- 
ters; that they neither desired nor courted it ; 
but that it was urged and te the 
right hon. gent. opposite to him (Mr. Gren- 
ville) and his friends. The cui bono hie could 
scarcely understand. It would not vindicate 
the late administration ; it would not canvict 
the present ; it would not restore the friend- 
ship of the Ottoman Porte; it would not de- 
feat the ascendancy of French influence it her 
councils ;. it would not bring baek the good 
will of Russia, nor restore us the ¢ity of 
Alexandria, nor cure the injury done to our 
wounded character, nor retrieve our political 
importance in the eastern part of Europe. 
The right hon, gent. imputed misconduct te 
the late administration in fitting out the ex- 
edition ; and read a letter sent from Admiral 

suis to Sir John Duckworth, stating, that 
more troops were necessary to effect the enter- 
prise. It was necessary to attack the castles 
of Sestos and Abydos, in order to force the 
passage of the Dardanelles. From the ac- 
count transmitted by Admiral Duckworth, 
these castles were formidable, and had the 
Turks been allowed another week to raise 
fortifigations, it would have been impossible 
to force the passage. It had also been said, 
that 50,000 men were in Constantinople ; 
and what could 2000 British troops do against 
such an army? The truth was, that the 
troops were not employed in the expedition, 
but were sent to Alexandria, when they 
might have taken possession of the castle on 
the Asiatic side of the Strait, without an- 
noyance from the force at Constantinople. 
As he conceived the subject had already oc- 
cupied a considerable time, he would not 
prevent other menibers from expressing their 
opinions, but conclude by moving the order 
of the day. 

Mr. Windham observed, it was not known 
that more troops were requisite for the expe- 
divion, until] Admiral Louis wrote to Admi- 
ral Duckworth, Jan. 22, for an additional 
force. Eight days previous the Admiral had 
said, “ [ can go up with three ships ;” and 
it was evident that a sufficient force at one 
time was not sufficient at another. 

After farther discussion, the question was 
negatived without a division. 

Our readers will be enabled to judge on the 
cogency of the several arguments used, in this 
debate, by the gentlemen who spoke on each 
side of the question, by referring to the de- 
scription of the approaches by watef to Con- 
stantinople, in our second volume, p. 112, 
Xe. and especially to the map given in the 
sume volumep. 315; Compare abo p- 607. 
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POETRY. 
AN ACROSTIC: 
Addressed to the French Emperor. 
N ations confess thy undisputed sway, 
A nd kings shrink back with terror and dismay ; 
P ortugal, Spain, and half the world beside, 
O bsequious pay their homage to thy pride. 
L et thousands still confess thy law their will, 
nglandshall stand alone, and thwart thee still; 
O nall thy hopes shall disappointment rest, _ 
N or peaceful slumbercalm thy mind distress’d. 


B y friends deserted, and by foes enthrall’d, 

U seless thy power, and tiy soul appall'’d, 

O h tremble, whilealoud thy victims cry :— 
‘©N owis the hour of retribution nigh !” 

Avnd, asalook cn former scenes you take, 

P ale fearand conscience shall thy bosom shake. 

A host of terrors shall thy dreams annoy, 

R eturning fears thy peace of mind destroy ; 

T ill rid of life, to hell you fall a prey, 

£ xulting fiends shall. Lear your soul away ! 
Chancery Lane, June 15, 1808. V. 


BRIBAL SONG. 
From the late Mr. Strutt’s novel of Queen-Hoo 
Hall. 
To the tune of —‘* I have been a Fidler,” &c. 
And did you not hear of a mirth [that} befel 
The morrow [morn] after a wedding day, 
And carrying a bride at home to dwell ; 
And away to Tewin, away, away. 
T he quintain was set, and the garlands were made,——, 
Tis pity old’ customs should ever decay ; 
And wo be to him that was hors’don a jade, 
For he carried no credit away, away. 


We met [with] a consort of fiddle de dees ; 
We set them acock horse and made them [to]play 
The winning of Bullen and Upsey-fires, 
And away to Tewin, away, away. 
There was ne’er a lad in all the parish 
That would go to the plough thatday, [chatday,] 
But on his fore-horse his wench he carries, 
‘And away to Tewin, away, away. 
The butler was quick, and the ale he did tap, 
Whe maidens did make[a!l]the chamber full gay; 
The servants did give mea fuddling cap, 
And I did carry’t away, away. 
The smith of the town his liquor so took, 
‘That he was persuaded the ground looked blue ; 
And | dare boldly be sworn-on a book, 
That such smiths as him there is but a few. 


A posset was made, and the women did sip, 
And simpering said they could eat no more ; 

Full many a maiden was laid on the lip, 

{And] I'll say no more, give o'er [zive o’er.] 


Poetry.—Bridal Song, by the late Mr. Strutt. 


AN ADDRESS TO THE PATRIOTS OF SPAIN. 
Written by W.T. Fitgzerald, Esq. 
in these awful times, 
Stood pale spectatress of the Ty nawT’s crimes ! 
By fraud deluded, or by fear oppress’d, 
No gen’ fous feelings warm’d her torpid breast 
EnGtanp alone opposed his iton reign, 
Andnow THE ToRCU OF HONOUR beamsinSpain; 
Brightly it beam$!—a beacon to inspire, 
And warm sons with patriot fire: 
Spanianops! the noble flame throughEurope spready 
And break your fetters on your tyrant’s head ! 
Glorious your struggle! in a glorious cause, 
For Wives, Religion, Liberties and Laws! 
For all the soft endeaiments that can bind, 
And tune to harmony the human mind ! 
Then fire each heart and arm each manly hand, 
To drive the Gallic Bloodhounds from your land ! 
Your slaughter’d brethren call you to the field, 
Where Spain shall triumph, and where Gavn 
shall yield : 

Heroes in arms ! pursue your glorious plan, 
And vindicate the REAL RIGHTS OF MAN— 

Not those proclaim'’d by France and wrote in 
blood, 
But those, like ENGLAND’s, BUILT ON PUBLIC 

coop! 
‘© ‘THE MIGHTY ISLAND” is your foe no more, 
But sends you succour from fair freedom’s shore! 
And while she makes your gen’rous cause her 
own, 
The BLoop-nurs’> Damon trembles on his 
throne: 
With slaughter gorg'd, and harrow’d by despair, 
Thesnane or ENGuten shal! torment him there ; 
And round in fancy’s awful sight, shall stand, 
All the pale victims of his murd’rous hand ! 


| ‘These shall the story of his reign impart, 


“And scourge with scorpions’ stings the tyrant’s 


heart ! 
The muse prophetic long ‘has seen his doom, 
And hell prepares his adamantine tomb ! 
Heaven drives the gloomy shades of night away, 
And gives the prospect of a happier day ; 
Germans! Irantans ! hear the glorious call, 
IseERIA’S QUARREL IS THE CAUSE OF ALL! 
Britannia points—and mark the noble view! 
Hersrear to France! her OLIVE BRANCH TO 
you! 
Fight but your battle-—-and she bids you know, 
Her virTuOUs Monarch fs no more your foe, 
Nations arise! and in your vengeance just, 
Reduce your vite orrresson into dust 5 
Chase froin theearth his bese, detested tace, 
And end the hist’ry of your own disgtace ! 
Then shall the groaning world, from bondage free, 
Taste all the sweets ot Peace and Linirty ! 
July 3d, 1808. 
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Poctry.—Somerville’s Epitaph on Mr. Mason. 


SOMERVILLE THE POET. 

To the Editor of ihe Literary Panorama. 

Sir, 1 take the liberty of sending you a tran- 
script of a monymental inscription in Stratford 
upon Avon Collegiate Church, writcen by Somerville 
the poet, (who fevided at Bdstone, five mites from 
hence ;) comme thorating Mr. Nathaniel Mason, for- 
Mesly aneminent attorney here, and, | should sup- 
pose, intimately acquamted With the poet, at 
least in a professional capacity, Somerville being 
several yeats an active county magistrate. 1 
have little doubt of its authenticity; a current 
tradition to that effect being preserved in the Ma- 
son family, who are of considerable and indepen- 
dent fortune, and great fespeceability, stilt resi- 
dent at Statford. It is but justice to the admired 
poet to retrieve from oblivion this trifle, which I 
have not seen printed ‘n any edition of his works ; 
and you will oblige the public by inserting it, as 
well as confer an obligation on, Sir, your most 
humble servant, Roazat Burt Water. 
Stratford upon Avon, Warwickshire, 

30th March, 1808. 

P.S. 1 was unacquainted with this circum- 
stanee when‘printing my History of Stratiord, or 
I would have noticed. it. 

H. 8. 
NATHANIEL MASON, Genérosus, 


Dei cultor, 
hominum amator ; 
fidei datz observantissimus ; 
in negotiis agendis, 
solers, accuratus ; 
sine fuco probus: 
bis matrimonium contraxit, 
nunquam vidlavit; 
mxoribus placens amicus, 
liberis monitor fidelis; 
servis exactor, Minime severus ; 
valens hilariter vixit, 
non improvide ; 
morbo dflectus, 
@quo animo tulit; 
et Christo fidens, 
impavidus obiit, 
12° Februarii, 1734, 
eat. 63, 


ALE. 


The following beautiful tribute'to the genial 
virtues of our old English beverage, was written in 
the days of Charles 11.—Farley's Bristol Journal. 


When the chill north-east blows, 
And winter telis a heavy tale, 
When pves and daws, and doobes and crowes, 
Dosit and curse the frost and snows, 
Then give me Ale. 


Ale, that the absent battle fights, 


And forms the march o’ the Swedish drum, 
Disputes the Prince’s laws and rights, 
What's gone and past tells mortall wights, 
And whai’s to come. 
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Ale that the plowman’s heart upleepes, 
Aud equails it to tyrant’s thrones 5 
That wipes the eye, that ever weeps, 
And lulls iu soft and easy sleepes 
The tyred bones. 


Ale, that securely clymes the topps 
Of cedars tall, ard lofty toweis, 

When giddy grapes and creeping hopps 
Are holden wp with poles and propps 
¥or lack of powers. 

When the Septentrian seas are froze 
By Boreas his biteing gale, 
‘To keep unpiach’d the Russian’s nosey. 
And save unrot the Vandals toes, 
O! give thes Ale. 
Grandchilde to Ceres, barley’s daughter, 
Wine’s emulons neighbour, if but stale, 
Ennobling all the nymphes of warér, 
And filling each man’s heart with laughter, 
Hah! give me Ale. 


Traduction @une Ode Saphique Portugaise, par 
J. A. Correa, Chargé d’ Affaires de §. A. R. le 
Prince Regent de Portugal auprés du Roi de Suéde. 


Viens, répands sit mes vers, auguste Vérité, 

Ton sublime génie et ta rare équité ; 

Inspire @ mon esprit cette famme divine, 

Cet amour Monarqie auquel l’honneur ine 
eline. 


Garde ta Lyré, Orphée, et tes sons enchanteurs ; 
Et, toi*, qui.des Rois Grecs a chamté les fureurs 
Je ditige avjourd’hui mon vol avec audace, 

Le sentiment m’éléve an-dessus du Parnasse. 


Emplover des grands motset cherchantle sublime, 
Se parer de Phébus, offrirtout 4 la rime.... 
Voila ce que pourrait un vetsificateur !.... 

Tel n'est pas sQrement le langage du ceeur. 


Le mérite éclatant donne des lois au monde: 

Je suis cette maxime en bonheur si féconde. 
L’homme exaité ne voit.en qui tient un haut rangy 
Qu'apparance, qu’éctat, et que le droit du sang. 
La nature aux mortels a dicté cette loi; 


* Ton creur & ta Patrie et ton sang ton Roi.” 
Que ton peuple, Gustave! aime cette maxime, 


: Lui, si souvent témoin de ta vertu sublime! 


Les Rois ont sur la terre un absplu pouvoir + 
Mais ceux qui, coaime Toi, remplissent leur 
devoir, 
Appelant des mortels les respects et l"hommage, 
De !’Etre Tout-puissant leur présentent l'image. 
D'un absurde systéme extravagans adeptes, 
Ah ! revenez au vrai, suivez ces saints preceptes : 
Qu’on doit aimer, servir, et défendre ses Rois, 
Quand, ainsi que Gustave, ils fontrégner les lois. 


© peuple Suédois, que grande est ta fortune! 
A qui sait bien penser elle devient commune : 
Porte & ton Souverain, amour, respect, devoir, 
Chante, vive Gustave! et vive son pouvoir! 


Le tems consacrera les vertus des GustTaves, 

Leurs Iois en sont garans: leur valeur fit des 
braves 

Leurs armes ont été |’effroi de l’ennemi, Yb 

Et de tous leurs hauts faits 1’Univers est rempli.- 
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OBSERVANDA INTERNA. 
Patrioys. 
His Majesty's Speceh—City dddress.— 
Argyle Rooms Meeting, &c. 


_ Monday, July 4, the Lord Chancellor de- 
livered, in the House of Peers, the following 
Speech, in virtue of a Commission previously 
read — 

«© My Lords ard Gentlemen, 

We have itin command from his Ma- 
jesty, loexpress to you the great satistaction 
which he derives from being enabled, by 
patting an end to the ‘present Session of Par- 
liameut, to terminate-tie laboriens utteridance 
which the public business has required of you. 

« The measure which you have adopted 
for the improvement of the Military Foree of 
the Coantry, promises to lay the foundation 
of a System of Lnternal Defence, eainently 
useful, and peculiarly adapted to the exigen- 
cies of these times. 

The sanction which you have given to 
those measures of defensive retaliation, to 
which the violent attacks of this enemy, upon 
the commerce and resources of this ‘kingdom, 
compelled his Majesty to resort, bus been 
highly satisfactory to his Majesty. 

*« His Majesty doubts not that, in the re-. 
sult, the Enemy will ‘be convinced of the 
impolicy of persevering in a system which 
retorts upon himself, in so much greater pro- 
portion, those evils which he endeavours to 
inflict upon this Country. 

** Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

*€ We are commanded by his Majesty to 
retern vou his most hearty acknowledgginents 
for the cheerfulness and liberality with which 
the: necessary S®pplies for the current year 
have been provided. 

*« His Majesty directs us to assure you, that 
he participates in with which 
you must have contemplated the flourishing 
situation of the Revenue and Credit of the 
Country, notwithstanding the continued pres- 
sure of the War; and he congratulates you 
upon having beea enabled to provide for the 
Exigencies of the Public Service with so 
small an addition to the public Burthens. 

« His Majesty commands us to thank you 
for having enabled him to make good his en- 
gagements with his Alftes, and to express to 
you the particular gratification which he has 
derived from the manner in which you have 

rovided for the Establishment of his Sister, 
er Royal Highness the Duchess of Bruns- 


wick. 
«« My Lords and Gentlemen, 

*« His Majesty has great satisfaction in in- 
forming you, that notwr hstanding the formi- 
dableCoufederacy united against his Ally the 
King of Sweden, that Sovereign perseveres 


with unabated vigourand constancy, to muain- 


Olservanda Interna.—Snanish Patriots, His Majesty's Speech. 


tain the honour and ic ence of his 
Crown. No effart has been wanting, on the 
part of his Majesty, to support him tthe 
duoas contest m which he s engaged. 

«Phe recent wansactions in Spain and 
italy, have exhibited new and striking profs 
of the enbownded and unprincipled ambition 
which actuates the Common Euemy-of every 
established Government, and dependent Nae 
tion, in the World. 4 

** His Majesty views, with the liveliest 
interest, the loyal and determined spirit mani- 
fested by the Spanish Nation, in resisting the 
violence and perfidy with which their dearest 
rights have been assailed. 

“ Thus, nobly struggling against the Ty 
ranny and Usurpation of France, the Spanish 
Nation can no longer be considered as the 
Enemy of Great Brtiain, bat is recognized - 
by his Majesty asa natural Friend and Ally.» 

“© We are commanded to inform you, that 
Communications have been made to his Mas 
jesty from sevéral of the Provinces of Spain, 
soliciting the Aid of his Majesty. The 
Answer of his Majesty to these communica- 
tions has been received in Spain with every 
demonstration of those sentiments of cgnfi- 
dence and affection which are congenial to the 
feelings end true interest of both Nations. 
And his Majesty commands us to assure you, 
that he will continue to make every exertion. 
in his power for the support of the Spanish 
Cause, guided in the choice aud in the direcs 
tion of his exertions by the wishes of those 
in whose behalf they are employed. 

** In contributing to the success of this just 
and glortous eause, ‘his Majesty has no other 
object than that of preserving, unimpatred, 
the integrity and independence of the Spanisix 
Monarchy.—But he trusts that the same ef« 
forts which are directed to that great object 
may, under the blessing of Divine Providence, 
lead, in their effects and by thetr example, to 
the restoration of the Liberties and the Peace 
of Europe.” 

After whieh the Lord Chancellor said :—= 

«© My Lords and Gentlemen, 

« By virtue of his Majesty’s Commission, 
we do in his Majesty's name, and in obedience 
te his commands, prorogue this Parliament to 
Saturday the 20th day of August next, tobe 
then here holden, and this Parhament is pro- 
rogued accordin Aly.” 


Wednesday, July 20, his Majesty arrived at 
the Queen’s Palace from Windsor, and at two 
o'clock held a private Levee, which was at- 
tended by a Deputation from the Corporation 
of the City of London, to present the follows 
ing loyal Address, which had been unani- 
mously voted zt a Court of Common Council 
holden at Guildhall, July 16, on the present 
promising state of the Patriots in Spain. 

To the Ting’s Most Excellent Majesty ; 
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the humble, dutiful, and loyal Address of the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Cominons of 
the city. of London, in common council as- 
sembled : Most Gracious Sovereign, We, 
your Majesty’s loyal subjects, the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Commons of the city of Lon- 
don, in common council assembled, with 
hearts full of dutiful affection to your royal 
‘person, and inseparably attached to the ho- 
nour and prosperity of your government, 
humbly desire to approach your throne, and 
represent to your Majesty the sentimenis of a 
free aud faithful people—While we contem- 
plate with horror and indignation the atro- 
cious perfidy and wanton violeace employed 
by the Ruler of France to reduce under his 
yoke the Spanish monarchy and the Spanish 


people, we cannot refrain from expressing 


eur joy and exultatioa at the pure and am- 
matirg spirit of patriotism displayed by that 
high-minded and gallant nation, in defeuce 
of their dearest right and privileges. ‘They 
have appeaied to the generous feelings of your 


Majesty for protection and support, and they ' 
have vot appeaied in vain. —You, Sire, have . 
feli as the sovereign of a free people, who, by | 


extending is powerful aid to « uation strug- 

gling for liberty and inde 

to the world a happy and practical illustration 

of the blessings which his owa subjects en- 

solemn declaration by which your 
a 


jesty has been pleased to recognise the Spa- 


nish nation, as a natural friead and ally against 
the common enemy of all established govern- 
ments—the frank, disinterested, and inspirit- 
ing pledge which you have given, th.t you 
have no other object than ihat of preserving 
unimpaired the integrity and independence 
of the Spanish monarchy—the wisdom, libe- 
rality, and promptitude of the measures con- 
sequently adopted by your Majesty's govern- 
ment—hayve excited in our breasts the mot 
Tively and grateful sensations —We have to 
intreat your Majesty's acceptance of our most 
cordial thanks for the noble and liberal system 
of policy by which your councils have been, 
and continue to be, actuated towards Spain ; 
and we beg leave to assure you, that in con- 
tributing to the success of your royal interpo- 
sition in a cause at once so great aud glorious, 
and so peculiarly the spirit and 
feelings of your people, no exertion shall be 
withheld, no sacrifice shall be spared, on our 

rt, to prevent twelve millions of fellow- 
Cate from being accursed with the most 

ling and profligate despotism recorded in 
the history of the world.—In the measures 
which your Majesty may think proper to 
adopt for accomplishing this great end, you 
may, Sire, rely with the firmest confidenee 
on the affectionate, zealous, and enthusiastic 
snpport of your loyal citizens of London.— 
We feel ourselves identified with the Patriots 
of Spain ; we sympathise in all their wants ; 
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we participate in all their wishes; and we 
humbly beg leave to express our fervent hope, 
that the glorious struggle in which the Spanish 
nation is engaged, aided by the energies, 
resources, and magnanimity of the British 
Empire, may sutceed, not only in asserting 
the independenice of the Spanish ‘monarchy, 
but in aliimately effecting, under the protec- 
tion of Divine Providence, the emancipation 
of Europe, and re-establishigent of the bles- 
sings of peace.—Signed by order of the Court, 

‘ Henry Wooprsorpe. 

His Majesty received the Deputation very 
graciousiy, and Lord Hawkesbury. then read 
the following appropiate reply : thank 
you for your wey loyal and dutiful Address. 
IL accept with pleasure your congratulations 
on the prospect opened to the world by the 
brave and loyal exertions of ibe Spanish na- 
tion agains: the tyranny and usurpation of 
France, and on the re-establishmeut of peace 
between Great-Britain and Spain.—In aiding 
the efforts of the Spanish nation, I have been 
actuated by no other motive than that of af- 
fording the «ost eflecival and disinterested 
assistance to a people struggling for the main- 
| tenance of their ancient government and na- 
tional independance. -—I have no doubt I shall 
continue to receive from you, and from all 
classes of my people, the same zealous and 
affectionate support, which I have experi- 
enced ow so mahy, and on such important 
occasions.” 


In the course of the debate which conclud- 
ed in the adoption of the foregoing address, 
allusion was made to ‘ other measures 
i ** also, which ought to be patronized by the 
lee City of London.” 
| We readily insert ‘he of the pro- 

sals alluded to, especially as the PANORAMA 

_ has been honoured with a confidence from the 
quarter in which they originated, and from 
| others, connected with the struggle of Spain 
j for freedom, which demand its frank and 
' grateful acknowledgements. On the part of 
_ Col. Greville, it was a natural effort that in- 
duced him to promote the advantages of our 
patriotic brethren in arms, as that gentle- 
man, not only speaks the Spanish language 
rfectly, but knows the country well, and 
as received from the inhabitants, civilities 
for which he is now returning services. He pro- 
posed a public meeting at the Argyle Rooms. 

Whether if a situation more central and 
therefore more convenient to the inhabitants 
of this immense metropolis, or a public room 
at which admittance might have been ob- 
tained by payment, had been chosen for the 

urpose, a fuller attendance might not have 
a secured, we do not decide. The meet- 
ing was not numerous, but extremely respect- 
able; Mr. Wilberforce and Mr. Jolliffe 
were present. Col. Greville has since addrcas- 
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eda letter to the public, from which the fol- 
lowing is an extract. 

«« Thad, and I have still, the satisfaction to 
think that some ofthe mast enlightened 
minds which this country can boast,’ did ap- 
plaud and do still applaud the efforts made to 
obtain a General Meeting at the Argyle 
Rooms ; they were too much occupied in 
considering the glorious results which would 
spring from the free, unequivocal sentiments, 
in support of liberty, declared from the mouths 
of millions of Britons, to be checked in their 
zeal by the paltry and puerile objection, that 
the same walls which were to witness a gene- 
rous spirit of indignation against tyranny, 
and a liberal sympathy with freedom, had 
occasionally echoed the cheering sounds of 
gaiety and social amusement. They felt that 
the connection between the refinements and 
the duties of life is not so loose as some may 
imagine ; it was the Measure—not the Place 
where that measure was to be taken into con- 
sideration—-which alone struck them as ma- 
terial or important.” 

The intended addsess, with the resolntions 
prepared for being submitted to the opinion of 
the meeting, will speak for themselves, we 
the judgment of our readers- 
Intended Address. 

When times are tranquil, public opinion 
is best expressed by quiescence ; but, when 
events involving the welfare and existence of 
millions of the human race ‘are passing be- 
fore our eyes with the rapidity of the whirl- 
wind ; when we behold a system of perfidy 
and violence overwhelming kingdom after 
kingdom, and assuming the right to tvran- 
nize over every nation, tll freedom and inde- 
pendenée be banished from the globe ;—when 
human nature, no longer able to endure the 
outrages practised on it, rises indignant against 
the authors of those outrages; then is a pro- 
per time for such as justly appreciate liberty to 
express their opinions openly, and to avow in 
distinct and manly terms, their sympathy 
with those who struggle to maintain the in- 
dependence of their country. 

The voice of the public is the dread of ty- 
yants: accustomed to the fulsome strains in 
which flattery affects io anneunce feelings 
that were never felt, and to display sentiments, 
purporting an intention to honour, though, 
m reality, vehicles of sarcasm, the voice of 
truth never reaches their ears. Intoxicated 
by suecess, the Tyrant of the Continent, de- 
lighted as he is kuown to be with the addresses 

of adulation, has been deaf to the cries of 
humanity. But, at ‘length, in spite of all 
his endeavours to stifle the expression of pub: 
lic 0) inion, a Great Nation has dared to speak 
out, and bids defiance to him and his 
minions. The name of Buonaparté no longer 
awes into silence men determined to be free, 
——it excites execration, but not terror ; it is 


doubt not, in 
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ed ; for who but slaves would dread it? 

The geographical sitvation of Sparn, at 
the Southern extremity of Europe, did not 
allow it to support the Continent in repelling 
the attacks under which that has suflered ;: 
the political connexions of its Court paralyzed. 
the wishes of its People, and rendered them 
subservient to interests not their own. This 
was endured for atime;—but, at length, the . 
SpantsH Natron beheld the fetters forged to, 
evslave it, held up by its oppressors with an 
air of triumphant ridicule, in open view of 
Spain itself and of the world ;—their clank 
resounded over mountains, vallies aud plains, 


—every Spanisu heart shuddered—every No~ 


ble felt his dignity degraded to the dust, every 
Merchant saw his property confiscated. by an 
alien upstart, and every Husbandinan beheld: 
Iris patrimony reduced to a desert, his habi- 
tation to a prison! All private considerations 
disappeared before the means of National Des 
liverance, and the good of the country supers 
seded every concern of personal advantage. — 
Is it possible that Brrrons should discover 
Violence resisted—and, as we trust, success-: 
fully resisted—Crait aud Perfidy disappointed: 
of their Prey—the scieines of led’ 
Ambition overthrown, and their authors 
punished by failure and contempt—is it pos- 
sible we should discern the omens of delive+ 
rance from a yoke so galling to Europe and 
so disgraceful to the World, by means of our. 
brethren in arms, without feeling that ardent 
sympathy which Brrrons ever have felt for 
the struggling sons of freedom? Can we 
witness without participating, that impulse 
which animates human nature itself, and. 
rouzes every passion of the soul? Are we 
frozen, when a cause so honourable should. 
inflame us, when zeal so noble should trans- 
port us?—-No!—BriTons HAVE MADE AND! 
WILL MAKE THIS CAUSE’ THEIR OWN.— 
However policy may have restrained our Mi- 
nisters from soliciting a Pledge from Parlias 
ment by a Declaration or Vote of either 
House, nothing forbids Individuals from ma- 
nifesting Sentiments, which they know to 
be unanimous throughout their Nation. A 
tew plain sentences, ‘‘ warm from the heart 
aud faithful to‘its fires,” may invalidate the 
eflorts of Gaxric ingenuity, however intent 
on concealing Falsehood under the semblapce 
of Truth, and of misleading the public mind 
by modes of expression equally repugnant to 
usage and perspicuity.. 
As Britons we raise ovr voice, in hopes 
it'iay reach the ears of the Tyrant, and add 
to his ‘nrultiplied mortifications; He knows, 
and we know too, that’ every execration 
which markshis measures, while it augments 
hi eaubarrassments, cheers the Patriots who 
avow themselves his foes—He kuows, and 
we know, that what he dreads even to an- 
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ish, and witat he has teken every precaw- 
tion to prevent, has, at length, befallen 
bin bis Character is beheld in tis light 
bebe ld: with abhorretiee !—w bile the curses 
of the World, no longer smothered in privacy, 
are incessant, vehement, and universal. 
Resolutions intended to have been proposed. 

That the resistance made by the Spanish 
Nation te the fraud, injustice, and oppression 
of the Tyrantof the ‘Comunent, is a duty 
which that nation owed w itself, and to the 
World at large. 

That the British Nation bebolds with 
ésalied satisfaction the formidab!2 resistance 
‘now making by the Spanist Nation, to 
avert the imposition of an upstart sovereign, 
foreign to iis natural, lawful, and established 
government, alien to its manners, and un- 
acquainted with its interests. 

That, apart from that assistance whieh 
the British Government has thonght proper 
to aflord to the loyal and patriotic Tadeahiganta 
of Spain, new acting, in defence of their 
country, it sexpedient toexpress the horour- 
able sense entertained by the British Nation 
at large; of the spirit, courage, and patri- 
otiem which have animai¢d that people in 
their present opposition to the dictates of 
weoprineipled and despotic ambition. 

That this Meeung, and every individoal 
present, will heartily promote, by every 
means’ and on all occasions, the success, 
prosperity, and honoor of the noble Spa- 
Biards engaged in this laudable enterprise on 
the behalt. of their country ; whose conduct 
we consider as highly exemplary to other 
Nations, and as well deserving the support 
amdencouragement of every friend to nation- 
al freedom end independence, to the general 
liberty and welfare of the human race. 

‘That,, asthe applause and encouragement 
of, fellow-combatants has powerful influ- 
ence in cheering and animating the brave, 
in the hour of conflict, it would be, in the 
opinion of this meeting, extremely grateiul 
te the population of Spaitr now in arins, to 
receive some token of that unanimity whieh 
‘pervadesall ranks of people and every part 
the in their behalf on 
this interesting: oreasion’ :—that. the presence 
of the Spanish Deputies at this time in 
England is highly favenrable to sneh a: Com- 
mupication, and-- that a spontaneous am! 
unequivocal testimony of the sentiments of 
shee: Nation, derived from meetings 
like the present, in its: various Counties, 
would be an efieewal: mean of invigorating 
the eflorts making, by Spanish heroism, 
and of rendering an essential serviee to the 
common cause of mankind; in opposition to 
idsatiable usorpation ondstyranny. 

And, whereas it isto be expected from the 
Fortone of War, and the known merciless 
the eneoiv; that wherever his 
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power extends the Spattish inhabitants will 
be ruined in their properties by the dewasta- 
tions of fire and sword,*—-jit is 


therefore 


—— At. 


* This inference is more than supported 
by facts that have already ocenrred. After 
the massacre at Madrid upwards of five hun- 
dred iynocent spectators and country people 
‘who brought their articles to the markets, 
‘on the next day, were deliberately and in 
cold blood seized, bavongted, and shot: by 
‘the orders of Murar. It was sufficient, 
that a peuknife or even a bedkia was found 
upon them, to pronounce their doom. In 
Portugal, the soltiers and the conscripts were 
pmanacied, and screwed together by their 
thumbs, and marched to the French armies: 
many, with their hands dreadfully loccvated, 
found means of escaping, and are now witlt 
the patriots in arms. In Italy, such is the 
tyranny exercised, that no persou can wear a 
pairof buckles, oraring, or a watch, that 
has notthe stamp of manufaciwre de Paris 
on it. 1 do not advance these facts lightly 
vouch for their authenticity. —H. F. G. 

We venture to add, that these facts are stated 
greatly below the truth, Tt has reached us, 
| that the number of people massacred at Mas. 
| drid, the day after the commotion, and note 
withstanding Murat’s proclamation assuring 

the establishment of peace, and te oblivion 
, Of crimes, was nearer to a /housand than to 
| five hundred. They were tr panned too, to 
their fate, inthe most cowarely manuerimagin- 
| able ; being led away, singly, as if dismissed 
| for good, through a narrow passage; in a 
| Suitable part of which, was stationed an exe- 
cutioner, who with a sharp weapon struck 
the Spaniard on the back of his neck, and at 
the same instant, a soldier who followed bee 
| hind as a guard, levelled his piece, and shot 
the unexpecting sufferer through his Lack !!— 
Those who have been acquainted with thé 
massacres at Paris in the bloodiest periods of 
the revolution, will perceive that the prace 
tices of French fraternity are no more abo- 
lished than the principles. 

On. the march. of the French army into 
Portugal the peasants whose cuttages adjoined 
the line of march, quitted them, and fled : 
every cottage therefore was burnt. 

In compliance with the proclamations of 
Buonaparté, and his commanders, which or- 
dered the destruction and burning of any vil- 
lage in which a single Freneh soldier had 
been killed, several villages in Arragon bad 
been destroyed, and all the inhabitants, men, 
women, and children, without exception 
had been murdered ; and fire completed the 
tiorrid military execution,” | i 

In vengeance for such atrocities, the Spani+ 
ardsafter the battle near Saragossa, with their 
lang knives and cutlasses, we are given to1me 


dersiand, destroyed the whole brench army. - 
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expedient, that a Subscription be immedi- 


ately entered into for the purpose of relieving 
such Sufferers, so. far as may be possible ; and 
of providing for the wives and ciijdren of 
these Spamards, who may be dis#bled or 
killed in fighting for the salvation of their 
country—and, in order that all ranks and 
conditions among, us may have an, opportunity 
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| to any part of Eaxope where His. Majesty ma 
| be pleased to command their 
is toe general ardent of the nation im favour 
Of the gallant Spamiards, that these noble 
examples will beeome very popular. Such 
| instances will evince the spirit of the nation, 

most cReetually to Spain: let the proud. ty« 

rant, ‘* harrowed vp. in soul” by ten. thous 


of contributing to this glorious cause, the | sand anguishes, covtemplate fully the. effects. 


lowest sum will be accepted. 
That the foregoing Address and Resolutions 
be translated into the Spanish Language, and 
presented to the Spanish Deputies, request 
ing they will insert them in ali the Spanish 
Newspapers, and direct that they be printed 


and distributed generally in the form of band- | pital to 


bills, placards, &e. in all the Provinces, and 
in every City, Town, and Village in their 
Kingdom, thatthe most obscere inhabitant 
may behold a proof of the spontaneous, in- 
dividacl, and unanimous opinion of the 
People of England. 

That acommittee be immediately chosen, 
and itat the Address and Resolutions be in- 
serted in th London, Dublin, and Edin- 
burgh Newspapers, anda copy sent to every 
Mayor and Corporation in the Kingdom, 
for the furtherance of the views adopted by 
this meeting, 


Public Spirit —The following resolutions 
may be addycedas a proof of the ardent spirit 
with which the people of this country em- 
brace the cause of the Spanish patriots: it 


reflects honour on our countrymen, and we 
gladly insert itas a contrast to the Heroes of 
the Whip Club.—The Westbury, Clifton, 
and Henbury Volunteers, at the parade 
on Sanday, July 10, unanimously and spon- 
taneausly entered into the following re- 
solutions; ‘* Admiring, ine common with 
all our fellow sutyjects, the heroic conduct of 
the Patriots of Spain, and the generous ef- 
forts which ourown government is making in 
their behalf, we come forward, with alaerity, 
to offer our bestiservices, as far ag they can be 
made useful in this glorious cause. We there- 
fore agree to hold ourselves in readiness to 
eater on permanent duty, for any length of 
ume his majesty may think fit,—eiiher m the 
garrison of Bristol, or in any other part of 
the kingdom, frem which it may be necessary 
to withdraw any great propertion of the more 
regular forces. We have observed that the Na- 
tional Guards (or Armed Citizens) of France 
have been compelled to perform the military 
service of the interior—and we think it the 
duty of Britons, at the present moment, to use 
evety. exertion in their power, with the view 
of readering thy mailitury force of. thiscountry 
North Cork Militia, 
at parade in. Ennis ou Saturday,. July 16, in 
the most voluntary and pallant: manner, step- 
ped forward and offered to extend their sezvices 


from this same spirit, which we know he 
foresees, ever since he was thwarted at the: 
council table, by being told,plinly,—** Britons; 
will not bend, to you :—N’en pensex pas 

New Naval Hespitul —The Lords of the 
Admiralty, have ordered a Royal Naval Hos 
erected upon the Denes, Yar- 
| mouth, capable of comaining 300, patients ; 
| from plans by Edw. Holl, architect, under 
the Chania General of his Majesty’s naval 
WOrKS. 

Profiiable Enclosure-—The enclosure of 
Wildmore Fen, below Boston, will bring into 
| unmediate cultivation 40,000 acres of Inun- 
dated, and consequently, of hitherto unpro- 
fityble land, It is so rich, that consider- 
abie part of it is now seWing at £50 per 
acre, an the rest is of equal value. ‘The 
aggregate amount, thereof, is £2,000,000. 
The expenditure of inclosing, draining, &c. 
has cost £400,000 ; so that the net profit to 
the owners of this. great work will be 
£1 ,600,000 sterling. 

State of Lawyers, as a Profession-—The 
number of lawyers now candidates for busi- 
ness exceeds six hundred—a number sufficient 
tO transact the foreusie concerns. of all 
rope! Of this number ove in ten, that is 
to say, about ‘sixty, pay their expences 5, 
arid of these bappy few about thirty gain from. 
| five to twelve hundred pounds; about twenty, 
from twelve to five and twenty hundred ; and’ 
the renvaining ten from three to ten thou- 
sand per annum! Thus, upwards of five 
hondred, itappears, gain nothing whatever; or 
getting something, do not pay their expences: 
of this class there may be also about sixty ; 
therefore, about four hundred and eighty are 
actually without any employment at-all. The 
general expences of every man who enters 
into competition for business atthe bar, upon 
the cheapest cirowits, are-not under five hun- 
dred pounds a year; and on the Northern, 
Western, and Oxford circuits, considerably 
more. 

at Moorside Parks, in the 

rish, of Aricedon. (about five miles. front 

hitehaven), ten lambs belonging to Mr. 
Dickenson, of that plaee, were killed by two: 
L eagles, and some others desperately. wounded. 
This rare:-species of warfait: against so valua- 
ble an animal, ought to induce proprietors. of 
sheep to be watchful for. the 
sent, as these rapacious birds are swpposed to 
have taken mp their residence in the neigh« 
bouring 
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Forgerics.—-A new system has been tately’ 
practised, the authors of which have been 
successful in acquiring. considerable booty, 
and lucky enough hitherto to escape detection. 
The instruments forged have been cheques of 
merchants and other respectable persons, who 
keep cash with several bankers in the city, 
many of whom have paid sums, to a consi- 
rableamounat,on these false erders,in which the 
hand writings of the pretended principals have 
been so accurately counterfeited, as to elude 
the scrutiny of the bankers. Among the 
banking-houses who have suffered by these 
frauds, are those of Prescott and Go. to 
the amount of £650; Smith, Payne, and 
Co. £6005 Masterman end Co. 250; Bol- 
dero and Co, £200 ; Sykesand Co. £400 ; all 
of which sums were paid in-single cheques 
purporting to be from persons who- kept cash 
at their houses, and all within ten days. 


Honourable Exertion.-Among the young 
officers who Jately assembled at the’ Navy Of- 
fice, to pass their examination for lieutenants, 
Mr. Williara Pearse‘presented himself for that 
purpose. His certificates from his late coth- 
manding officers aftracted every one’s -atten- 
tion—as it appeared by them that he had more 
than twenty times risked his liféto save that 
of a fellow creature, by leaping overboard, 
afier those who, had fallen into the sea ine 
gales of wind, and when theship was going 
at a great rate; and that he had the siagular 
good fortune bythese means, of saving the 
lives of a dozen seamen. The crew of his 
majesty’s ship Foudroyant had honourably 
presented him witha handsome sword, on 
which his fortunate exertions in preserving 
the Hives of three of their shipmates are ex- 
pressively engraven. ‘This gentlenvan’s promo- 
tion was not only ensured, but distingiushed. 


Monument to the Memory of Mr. For.— 
In the grounds of Raywell, Yorkshire, near 
the seai of D. Sykes, Esq. an elegant tribute. 
io the memory of Mr. Fox has lately been 
erected. It consists of a beautifully propor- 
uoned fanereal urn, made of Lythopyra, 
after a model of one found in Herculaneum. 
The urn, on which are inscribed the words, 
Oss. Venerand. Caroli Jacobi Fox, is 
2 feet high, and is placed on a pedestal 4} 
feet high, on which is inscribed : 

Hunc ta, Dea, tempore in omni 
Omnibus ornaium voluisti ercellere rebus . 
Extraordinary Eeis.—A conger eel was 

Jately taken in the Wash at Yarmouth, by 
a fisherman, which measured six feet in 
Jengtly, and twenty-two inches in girth, and 
weighed three stone seven pounds. This eel, 
on finding no way to escape, rose erect, and 


actually knocked the fisherman down before |. 


he could take it. Another fisherman caught an 
eclabouta mile below the bridge at Yarmouth, 
six feet ope inci long, twenty one inches 
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in girth, and peunds 
—It was exhibited in Norwich ; and, in- 
credible as it may appear, was a silver, not a 
conger ecl. 

Ancient Yew Tree.—Perhaps there is one 
of the greatest curiosities in a yew-tree, at 
Grasford, in North Wales, eight miles from 
the city of West Chester, that ever was re- 
corded in the annals of history.—In this 
churchyard there are growing near 19 yew 
trees ; one of which has been au evergreen in 
that sacred ground upwards of 400 years, as. 
handed down by tradition fram father to son 
the circumference of whieh has been 
taken by a traveller curious in native antiquity, 
on Wednesday, May 11, 1808, and is of 
the following dimeusionss—one foot from 
the ground, iis circumference is seven yards 
eighteen inches ; and five feet from the ground, 
it is tae enormous size of mine vards nine 


inches... ‘Two of its great arms are gone dead, 


and two more are following very rapidly ;. 
yet there still remain.a sound body end seven 
great arms, that it is supposed wiil pilot ils vid . 
age through another long cenyiry, before it . 
pays its debt to mature, avd drops among. 
the ancient dead it has so long shaded.—lIt 
has stood in 17 kings’ and 3 queecus’ reigns, 
and also Cromwell's commonwealih. 


The Weather.—Mahnor-house, Hayes, Mid- 
dlesex, Wednesday, 12th July, 1808.—Sir, 
the extraordinary heat of yesterday and to-day, | 
(which exceeds any ever previously experienc- 
ed in England) induces me to send a correct 
aceount of it, as observed in a north open - 
aspect at this honse, by two thermometers, 
by Ramsden and Cary, quite detaelied. 

On Tuesday the 12th inst. at two p.m. both: 

At midnight 

At half past eleven this morning ... 

And at this instant (one o'clock) have 

fallen to 88° 

The hot Sanday and Tuesday, in the year 
1790, only amounted to 83°, In open shaded 
situations. The average beat of the West- | 
Indies is about 82°.—~ I remain, Sir, your 
obedient servant, W. Wacker. 

The following is an exact statement of the 
extraordinary height of the thermometer 
from July 11 to 19, inclusive, exposed to: 
the open air ina northern aspect, in Jamese 
street, Buckingham gate :— 

Monday, July 11.......+..4.. 80 degrees 

Wednesday, 

Thursday, 

Friday, 

Saturday, 

Sunday, 

Monday, 

Tuesday, 

Compare 
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On Wednesday, July 13, the thermometer, 
at Hayes, Middlesex, was get 
Kent, at gs 

in various parts of London, near .. 100 

and exposed to the Sun at its great- - 

July 16th, 1808.—Thete was a Tornado, 
at an eatly hour on Thursday morning at En- 
field, which did considerable d » in the 

ighbeurhood.—— About thiree o’clock ya whirl- 
wind seized two trees in St. James’s Park, 
near! ite the palace, stri them com- 
pletely of their branches, and left them like 
flag-staves: Jt was singrilar, that, at the same 
thoment there was hardly a breath of ait to 
be felt out of its range. A person who was on 
the spot, compared it, as to'size and velocity, 
to water-spont. it mage a fiolse like 
the crash of a fallitig hose, and raised a 
cloud of dast so dense, ag to obstruct all vi- 
sion.—A like influence was felt in the Strand, 
near “Temple-bar.—Whirlwinds, though of 
less force, took place; in the course of the 
day, in vatious parts of the town ; ant} again 
about six o'clock yesterday morning, which 
subsided in a refreshing breeze of several hours 
continuanee. 

On Friday, July 15, (St. Swithiny about 
nine in the evening, there was a storm, near 
Glastonbury, in Somersetshire, in its appear- 
ance and consequences exceeding any thing 
that has for a long series of years ates known 
in this country. The thonder and lightnin 
were tremendous; and the shower of hai 
Which formed a part of this tempestuous phe- 
nomenon, was of a nitute which would 
scarcely justify belief, if we had not a perfect 
eonfidepce in the gentleman who communi- 
cated the account. The storm apheared to 
have spent its chief fury between Piper’s-inn, 
on the road from Wells to Bridgwater, and 
the village of Ashgate. Here the corn was 
laid flat; the roads were inundated ; the ap- 
ple trees which abound in that couniry, were 
stripped not only of their fruit, but of their 
very leaves, and almost every 
in the latter village was broken. The 
bail stones, whieh were of an irregular fore, 
measured six inches in circumference; and 
the lesser ones, or rather balls of ice, were 
half thatsize. ‘he inhabitants were so much 
alarmed at this extraordinary visitation, that 
they trembled for their hves; and few of 
them, to use their own expression, 
hehold the return of day.—Therm. at 77—80. 

Belmont, near Monmouth, Wales, July 
21, 1603.—We have had very fine hot weather 
till Friday last, when one of the longest and 
most iremendous thunder stotms ever known 
came on, and has, rently put an end to 
the fine weather. storm cata 
distance from hence, about noov on Friday, 
aod lasted till next day. The night was 
almost as light as the day, by the constant 

Voi. IV. (Lit. Pas. August, 1608.) 


Observanda Interna.—The Weather, Agricultural Report, 
flashing of the lightnivg, I believe there was 


from the hay- 


to’ 


‘} can say but little about turnips, many n 
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net one moment’s intermission till about 
three or four in the morning: The hail and: 
pieces of ice that fefl were it many places of 
the weight of 7 ces 
OUn 
extensive. 
Brockhurst, Coventry, July, 
1808.—With respect to weather, nothing ever 
equalled the heat we éxpérienced last week 
one man in my parish was vide home dead , 
v-field on Wi at, 
Lutterworth—nine at Market Har 


were taken home in the same state. An ob=+ 
servation not un of record is that the: 


whole of them had been excessively hard: 
Griuikers Of spirits. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORTS. 

_ Central District.—The crops of hay and. 
artificial grasses, (clover, &c.) have turned out. 
very abundant, and are nearly all well goiter 
up ‘The grain in ones well and bids 
fair for an early and abundant harvest. ‘Tur 
nip fitfows have id general been sown, and 
where clean, the plants look yigourous and 
healthy. The fly has done. litile mischief at, 
present ;—the pastures, in genefal, could 
pense with rain, but where they were pera 
mitted to gairi a head befote stocking there, 
is no want of grass, which is kind and of: 
good quality; abounding in the honey-suckle 
clover. ool, froin 21s. to 24s. per tod of: 
28lb. Stock on the advanee. We have had 
no natural drought from thé hot weather, 
the ground being saturated with wet prior to ite 
setting in: Warwick has no waste land in i 
except Sutton Coldfield. I should imagine 
one-seventh of the county of Stafford is waste. 

Siffolke—Hay and clover making nearly 
over; well gotin, the erop lighter, was 
at first expected; mo prospect of any second 
crop, as line kate weather has positively parched 
up the grass and elover.~Wheats are likely 
to be three parts of a crop; the late weather 
has dried them before they got to a full kernel. 
—Barleys are gone off much ; particularly on. 
light lands, for the want of rain.—Tuarnips 
have been taken off by the Fly, ia various 
parts, and in many sowing till 
there comes rain; for want of which peas 
and beans have been greatly injured; and 
will not be half a crop.—Cole seed is a 
crop ; Oats are a light erop, owing: 
to the dryness of the season ; Potatoes ave 
moderate, if rain does not fall soon, they must 
be a short crop. 

County of Esscr.--The wheats proittse” 


extremely well; barley apd oats upon the * 


whole are pretty good; beans and peas have 
suffered ftom the dry weather. At present. 
et 
sown for want of rain. ‘Fhe grass aud ¢ 
hay stacked in order, this year ; the gost 
aburtlant ever known, 
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Highland Society of Scotland.—A general 
meeting of this society, in terms of its charter, 
Was held in their hali, in Edinburgh, on Mon- 
day June 27th, at which there was a respectable 
attendance of the noblemen and gentlemen of 
the: society, to the number of seventy ; 
Cathcart.in the Chair. Aftera ballot, as required 
by the rules.of the society, by whieh many new 
members were admitted, the society took under 
consideration the proceedings of their directors 
since the general meeting in January last; ap-, 
proved of their contifrued attention to the objects 
of the institution, of ‘their premiums for the 
rent year, for ‘essays on different useful subjects, 
for,practical improvements in. agriculture, &c. 

After hearing the report of.a committee, of 
which Mr, Forbes, advocate, is convener, and 
the minutes of the directors thereupon, respect- 
ing applicattons made to them by Dugald Kenne- 
dy,’ 8miith, and Robert Mackay, machine-maker. 
in Glasgow, stating that they had some time ago 
constructed, and’ introduced into the district uf 
Kintyre, Argyllshire, @ proper machine for card- 
ing wool; and a similar application from Mr. 
Daniel Clark, .of Campbeltown, who. was an 
original partner with them in that concern ; and, 
besides having n aiding in the introduction of 
this manufactory, now carries it on for his own 
behoof, and extended it to spinning the wool, 
and “mantifacturing it into cloth, of which speci- 
mens were laid before the meeting ; the society, 
aS encouragement to the introduction of such 
manufactories into the Highlands, voted a pre- 
mium of twenty guineas to the said Dugald .Ken- 
nedy and Robert Mackay, and to Mr. Daniel 
Clark, a premium of 6d. per yatd on the first 
20°O yards of cloth manufactured by bim dur- 
ing the current year, 1808, 

‘The atieation of the meeting was next called 
tothe steps taken by this society respecting the 
fisheries, particularly the white herring fishery. 
—It appeared from the proceedings, that in 1804, 
the adventurers in this trade had requested the 
interference of the society, when a special com- 
mitree: had been named for the purpose of aequir- 
ing the most accurate information upon this im- 
portant subject ; and in consequence of an exten- 
Sive correspondence it bad obtained a great body 
of information respecting the herring fishery, 
which had been, from time to time, communi- 
cated by the society to such members of his Ma-, 
- jésty’s government, as, from situation, were led 
to pay attention to the object, and particularly 
to the right’hon. George Rose, who had finally 
drawn ap, and brought forward in parliament, a 
bill “ for the farther encouragement and better 
regulation of the white herring fishery.” It ap- 
pewred, from a copy of the bill upon the table, 
since passed into a law, that commissioners are 
to be appointed specially for the white herring 
fishery. A tonnage bounty is to be given for adeep 
sea fishery, similar to that carned on by the 
Dutch. . Pfemiums are to be given for introduc- 
ing a system of fishery, in regard to which the 
society have been particularly solicitous, viz. by 
encouraging the adventurers to get boats of a suf- 
ficient size to leave the lochs and bays, where the 
acrival of the herrings is uncertain and precari- 
ous, andto fish in the open ocean, where there 
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is reason to believe fish will be found in abun- 
dance during the whole herring season.—Barret 
bounties are also to be given. Vety strict regula- 
tions are to be laid down as to proper curing, but 
at the same time inspecting officers are to be ap- 
pointed at the different fishing stations, by which 
the adventurers will be freed from many hard- 
ships of which they formerly complained. The 
act; as to the fishing, is not to commence till Ist 
of June, 1809, but the board will no doubt be 
formed before that time, so that the necessary 
arrangements may be made, and publicity given 
to the provisions of the act. 

The meeting was mutch gratified to find, that 
an object of such importance to the wealth and 
prosperity, as well as to the naval strength of 
the kingdom, as, the British fisheries, was to be pro- 
perly encouraged and regulated; and unanimous- 
ly voted thanks to the right hon. George Rose, 
for the uncommon trouble he had. taken in col- 
lecting and artahging information, and bringing 
forward this measure, also to the. committee 
of the society om the fisheries, for their great at- 
tention, zeal, and perseverance, in promoting 
this object. ‘ 

The model of a thrashing machine, updén a 
simple and cheap construction, shaving been laid 
before the directors last winter bymaajor Mayne, 
from one constructed by Mr. Monteath at Har- 
perstone, and a thrashing mill, en a similar plan, 
erected by Mr. Rob, on,his fartn of Duthieston, 
tiear Dunblane, having been, at the request of the 
society, inspected by Mr. Stirling, of Keir, gene- 
ral Graham Stirling, and Mr. William Campbell, 
members of the society, corineeted with that dis- 
trict, ‘assisted by a professional mill-right, Mr. 
Campbell, as convener, gave in their report to 
the society, whereby it appeared that the macht- 
nery of this millis by far the simplest of any 


| which had hitherto been in the view of the so. 


ciety, but that it will always answer in situation 
where there is a water-fall, in which ease the 
expence of an outer wheel, with its horizontay 
shaft, and of the pit wheel attached thereto, are 
entirely saved. This machine appears to be of 
considerable power, thrashes very clean, and is 
particularly adapted to farms of moderate extent 
in highland situations, where water-falls are fre- 
quent.’ 

The model of an instrament for expeditiously 
ascertaining the relative level of adjoining sur- 
faces, invented by Mr. Graham Dalziel, advo- 
cate, was laid before the meeting. It, with se- 
vera] other matters, was referred to the directors. 
—The thanks of the society to lord Viecount 
Cathcart closed the meeting. 


Remarkalle Oak,.—There was lately found in 
the moss of Resteneth, near Forfar, an oak tree 


| of a great size, with numerous large branches. 


It is probably among the largest of the kind in 
Scotland. ‘The bole may be about 14 ot 15 feet 
long, and full three feet diameter. How . long 
it has been there cannot be ascertained, but such 
is the preservative power of the moss, that the 
wood appears to be as fresh as the first day it was 
deposited in it. The'marks of theaxes with which 
it had-been cut, near the root, are quite visible 
and distinct. Itis said to contain between 50 aud 
60 cubic feet of wood. ithe 
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IRELAND. 
_ Bonaparte and the Irish Catholics—Documents 
read by General Matthew inthe House of Com- 
mons, on the grant to the Maynooth College. 
—Memorandum.—In the latter end of autumn, 
1806, some piinted copies of an arrét or decree, 
signed Napeleon, Hugh B. Maret, Champagry, 
aud Walsh, Administrateur General, dated Mi- 
lan, 28th Floréal, An. xiii. uniting the English, 
Irish, and Scotch ecclesiastical establishment in 
the French dominions, under the general admi- 
nistration of the Rev. Dr. Walsh, late superior 
of the Irish College at Paris, were sent from 
thence, via Hamburgh, to England and Ireland. 
—At the same time Dr. Walsh invited the stu- 
dents of St. Patrick's Irish College at Lisbon, to 
repair to Paris, to prosecute their studies, and 
encouraged them to undertake the journey, by 
promising that the expenses of it would be de- 
trayed.—[Comp. Panorama, Vol. III. p. 840.J]— 
The Roman Catholie Archbishops and other pre- 
lates, trustees of Maynooth College, having met in 
Dublin on business concerning it in January, 
1807, availed themselves of the occasion, to ex- 
press their unqualified disapprobation of the invi- 
tation from Paris, in a letter to the Rev. Dr. Crot- 
ty, rector of the Irish Col., at Lisbon, a copy of 
which was sent to Mr. secretary Elliot, and al- 
luded to by Earl Grey, then Lord Howick, in the 
last parliament.—The Catholic prelates of Ire- 
land, either collectively or individually, never 
received any document or paper whatsoever sign- 
ed by Bonaparte and Talleyrand, or either of them, 
except as above. 
J.T.T. 


Dublin, 3d January, 1808. 


Dublin, 24th January, 1808.—Rev. Dr.— 
Sir, We the undersigned archbishops, and bishops, 
have been lately made acquainted with an extra- 
ordinary proposal of the Rev. Dr. Walsh, of 
Paris, to the young men, at present under your 
care and guidance, in Lisbon, inviting them to 
abandon that establishment, and repair to the 
seminary established by the head of the Fiench 
nation, under his direction, in that city. You 
may easily conceive the degree of indignation we 
felr at such a proposal, nor can we believe-that 


it proceeded fiom any byt very sinister motives. . 


We shall refrain on the present occasion, to make 
those comments which occur tous on the gene- 
tal conduct of Mr. Wa'sh, since the period of the 
French revolution, but we cannot avoid remark- 
ing, that the great inducements held out to the young 
men of your house seem calculated to inspire 
them with veneration for, and attachment to, 
the present French government ; while at the 
same time, he seems actuated by a desire to a- 
lienate them from that allegiance which they owe 
to the government of their own country. It is 
needless to remind you, Sir, that one of the prin- 
cipal duties of a clergyman is to inculcate subor- 
dination to the laws, and allegiance to the esta- 
blished authorities under which he lives. We 
consequently submit to your consideration, whe- 
ther an education received under a hostile power, 
can possibly tend to enforce those maxims. We 
have not the most distant idea of attaching blame 
te you, Sir; but we are extremely anxious that 


you should be thoroughly acquainted with our _ 
sentiments on a matter of such serious moment. 
Bound as we are by every tie of gratitude to the 
present government, for its very liberal suppore 
of an ecclesiastical establishment at Maynooth, 
and which, under the auspices of the present , 
administration, we hope will very shortly be 
considerably enlarged, we not only feel itour duty » 
to declare, in the most unequivocal terms, our. 
reprobation of such attempts to seduce the youth 
of your house ; but are determined to use the,au~ 
thority vested in us, in order to prevent even the 
possibility of excuse on the part of any of our stu- 
dents who might attempt to accept of that insidious 
offer. We therefore desire you will convene alk 
those who are under your care, and make known 
to them that we never will give any ecclesiastical 
faculty in our dioceses, to those individuals wha, 
should accept of the offer; and that we autho- 
rise you to declare to all those in holy orders, that © 
by an acceptance of a similar offer, they will in- 
cur a suspension, ipso facto ; at the same time,” 
however, that we pronounce this sentence, we» 
do confide, that their own sense of duty is suf-. 
ficient to prevent the necessity of it; and we do 
hope, ‘that they will not suffer their principles of 
allegiance to their lawful sovereign to be biassed 
by the intriguing disposition of those persons, who’ 
are the instruments of his avowed enemies, im, 
disseminating discord and discontent:——Signed 
by the archbishops and bishops, Richard O’ Reilly, ’ 
Thomas Bray, J.C. Troy, Edward Dillon, Frans 
cis Moylan, John Cruise, D. Dalany, P. S.' 
Plunket.—— 
To the Rev. Dr. Crotty, Rector uf the Irish Col-+ 
lege at Lisbon, tie 


Reversions.—The following is an account. laid + 
before the house of Commons, of all offices . 
granted in reversion in Ireland—specifying the” 
nature of the office, and the period for which the 
office was granted:—Comptroller of the port o} 
Cork, in ‘reversion to Harcourt Lees and John~ 
Lees, Esqrs. for lives, on the death or surfender,* 
&c. of Sir John Lees, Bart.—Register of deeds, * 
conveyancés, wills, &c, to John Wolfe; Esq. dure 
ing good behaviour, on the death of the right hon. 
George Ogle—Searcher of the port of Wexford 
to Townsend Lees and Thomas Orde Lees, Esqrs. 
for lives, on the death of Sir John Lees, Bart.—- 
Clerk of the Pells to Henry Lord Viscount Boyle 
for life, on the dgath of Charles Earl of Liver- 
pool.—Chief remembrancer of the court of exche- 
querto Richard Wellesley, Esq. for life, on the 
death of the Marquis Wellesley —Craner and 
wharfinger of the port of Dublin, to lord Geo.' 
Seymour Gonway, during the lives of lord Geo. 
Seymour Conway and Geo, Hamilton Seymour 
Conway, on the death of lord Henry Seymoor 


Conway.—Second remembrancer of the court of 


exchequer, to Hugh Stewart and Mirvyn Srewart, 
sons of Sit Joha Stewart, Bart. for lives, per pa- 
tent, 26th March, 1803, on .the death of Richard 
earl of Donoughmore.—Clerk of the common 
pleas in the court of exchequer, to Philip earl of 
Hardwicke, during the lives of lord Viscount 
Royston and Charles James Yorke, sons of the 
earl of Hardwicke, on the death of the earl of 
Buckinghamshire. 
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OBSERVANDA EXTERNA. 
AMERICA, WORTH. 
American Nationa! Delt.— 


has laid before .C: s the state of the pub- 
he debe 6 years. 
Jan. 


Dollars, 
¥602 78,750,609 8&3 
1803 74,726,023 98 


i 

1608, 
pad, off during the above ‘peridd 
amounts in total, to 29,208,511 dol. 73 ¢. 
which reduces the debt to 52,727,786 dol. 
is.ta be added for the. pur- 
chase. of Lovisiana 15,000,000 dol. By- this 


‘The 


statement, it appeats, that in the course 
the last Gyears, exclusive of what was paid 
r the purchase of Louisiana, the public debt 
has been redaced 14,268,000 dol. 75 c. 

Methodists,—Balfmore, 7, 1808. 
be...general conference of the metlrodist 
ch met.in.this city.on the Gth inst. pre- 

of. business, elecie:! a bishop to su 
the vacancy by the. death of 
the lase pious and muth respected Mr. W hat- 
coat, and 3 morning Mr. M‘Kentree 
was ordained, in the presence of one of the 
t congregations that ever was collected 
ia thid, city. ‘The méeting-house jn’ Light 
Ned fearly to hours previous to 


Street was filled . 
mecting, ahd as large a number 


ho 
ho .were. collecied. year the 
society, consisted of 144,540 
members, ‘The returns of this year are 
123,687 whites, and 30,308. coloured, ma- 
king atotal of 151,995 members, and the 
increase during thet period 7405 members. 
The number of’ itinerant imrinisters the 
thethddist connection, at préseht, ‘atiioduts to 
$42, all actively in diss¢miniating 
know the gospel? triith. 


ide 1 Chutch.—The gene- 
salconyention of this church is also now as- | tion 


sembled_in, Baltimore, and, it is .probsble, 
-that between these two bodies, nearly 200. 
tuinisters of the gospel aré at present engaged 
in devising the best means, according to their 
own views, to diffuse throughout the United 
States that saving information which is, the: 
most powerful stiiilus to the performance 
of that is excellent, which alone can 

meu trely virthOus and estimable. 

AMERICA, SOUTH. 
of. the Yellow Fever. 
French 


= 


and schooner Adelaide, were sent on an ex- 


fe Be from St. Domingo to Porto-Cavetlo 
t 


ir crews touched the shore they were at- 
tacked with the disorder of the country, and 


in the space of twenty-four hours, there died 
of officers and seamen, vue hundred and sizty- 


one persons. That is, from the Toun ille, ove 


hundred and six; the Zélé, shirty-three ; 


the corvette Utile, ten ; and from the schooner 
Adelaide, twelve. A longer stay exposing 
these vessels to the certain of the rest of 
their men, they were ordered away without 
having acconyplished the object of their mis« 


‘sion. It was observed, that the Zélé, whose 
eaptain was more difficult in permitting his 
crew to visit the city, preserved b 

days from the i and did not hegin 


erself- many 


to be infécied till after her ecommunieation 
with the shore was established, It ought 
not, however, 1o be concealed, that the oppor- 


of | tunities for intemperance afforded by the town 


have a great share in the malignity with which 
it is rep 

Malignity of Lake Maracaito—Soexces 
sive is the insalubrity of that part of the lake 
of Maracaibo, into which the river Chama 
disembogues, that it is, in fact, impossible 
to pass two hours on this spot without leaving 
it in a fever, which most frequently assumes a 
character of malignity that inevitably conducts 
to the grave. 

Specific against Retention of Urine, and 
Extraordinary Fish in the Oronoko—A 
fish, called by the Spaniards the Curtinota, 
the largest of which does not weigh more than 
two pounds, abounds in the Oronoko, and is 
of an excellent flavour. But it is léss appre- 
ciated for its nutritive virtue, than for two 
stones lodged in the head, in the place the 
brain ought to occupy. They cach have the 
shape of an almond without the shell, and 
dhe colour of mother of pearl. These 
stones ase bought for their weightin gold, on 
account of their specific quality against a 
retention of urine. Jt is sufficient to take 
three grains finely powdered in a spoonful of 
wine or water, to cause an instant discharge 


‘| of urine: an over dose relaxes the muscles, 


and occasions au inability of urinary reten- 
DENMARK. 

-Duteitigence by a Balloan.—Copenhagen, 
18th June. A days ago, 
scended in this island, containing dispatches 
for his Majesty from the Island of Fanen :— 
Nevertheless, in case our blockade should 
Wecome more strict than it is, we might, I 
think, depend with more safety on the dex- 
terity df our rowers, thin on such precarious 
communication. 

FRANCE. 


the Tourville and Zéié, the corvette Utile, 


— New King of Spain.—Bayonne, 13th 
Tone. lett May 
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t. €. Bello}. They arrived July 5. As soon as 
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23: arrived at Pau on the 7th instant, and 

ded to the castle of Marsac near Bay- 
onne whiere he put up for the night: he af- 
terwards proceeded to Bayoune , aad was to- 
minaiéed King of Spain and the Indies, 
June 6. by his brother Napoleon. 

New Bridges at Avignon, &c.—Avignon, 
June 11. ‘This city is celebrated for haviu 
received within its walls, St. Louis on his 
return from Afties. On that oceasion he 
passed over the bridge built across the Rhone, 
which was then just finished, and which 
was spread with the richest tapestry, the 
manulacture of Avignon, much celebrated 
in those days. “This bridge having fallen into 
total decay, his Majesty hed ordered a new 
bridge to be. built aeross the river, near the 
Principal gate of the city, which will unite 
the departinent of Gard with thatof Vau- 
cluze. The bridge which crosses the Da- 
rence, famous for .its structure, as well as 
its utility, has just been finished.. The hos. 
pital and chureh of the invalids, built for 


the reception of those who are either wound. 


ed or worn out in the service, is likewise 
finished. 
Guide through Spain.—History of Spain 
published at Pagis: a Parisian bookseller has 
announced his haying in the press and shortl 
to be published, a new and important wo 
felative to Spain, by Mr. Alex. de la Borde, 
author of that splendid work entitled, Pictu- 
resque ‘Travels in Spain; this work is to be 
intitled, a Descriptive Guide through Spain, 
Containing a statement of the different bran- 
ches of industry, polity, and government 
ef that kingdom, its natural history, cha- 
xicter and morals, of its inhabitauts; the 
state of its arts, scienees and literature, at the 
iferent periods of its history, in 5 Vol. 8vo. 
00 pages and 32 maps. 

Present Number of the Jewish Nation. — 
Buonaparte has hid the following return 
made to hin of the number of the Jews in 
all the different parts of the habitable globe ; 
viz. in the ‘Turkisa Empires 1,000,000'; in 
Persia, China, india, on tle East and West 
of the Ganges, 300,000 ; ard in the West 
of Earope, fica, and Ametica, 1,700,000 : 
making, in the aggregate, a population. of 
three millions 

We conceive that this number falls short of 
the truth, rather* than equals it: we hare 
heard at ings million more estimated by 
persons of information. 

Grand Canet.— Versailles, April 4. Du- 
ring fifteen years the grand canal of Versailles 
has een filled with weeds aud mud ; and in 
mawy places the banks have fallen in. It has 
lately undergone thorough repair, and the 


pd has been let in it within these few 


Death Wille the Engraver.—Patis 
Wille, she of ene 


-_gravers, died the day before yesterday, at the 
advanced age of 93. He leavesa son, who 
successfully follows his steps in the same 


reer. 

£arthquake.—Suasburg, March 28. Yes- 
terday, at a quarter past five, in the mortir 
ing, we experienced a ¢iolent shock of an 
earthquake, Almost the whole of the in- 
habitants started from their beds. Ma 
people affirya that the shock was followed 
a subterraneous hyisé jike the report of 
cannon, 

GERMANY. 

Spiritual Jurisdiction —Constanee, 16th 

ay. proclamazion was piiblished by chp 
Vicar Geveral'and President of ‘the Spiritual 
ad ininistration, the Baton von Messenburg, 
gniting the Sift, i.e. the district of Cone 
stance, with that part of the ‘Bishoprie of 
Strasburg which is situated in the dominions 
of the grand Duke of Baden. 

Canal intended to unite the Maes and 
Rhine.—Maestricht, June 0. The prefeet 
of the department of the lower Mués, Mr, 
Roggieo, on the 4th instant, surveyed the 
works of the uew navigable canal, which is 
intended to supply tlie grand Northern canal 
with water at different stations. This eancl 
is intended to form 4 junction between" the 
Rivers Scheldi and Macs, and t6 unite ‘the 
latter with the Rnine, The principal object 
in this enterprize is, to'open 2 
tion between the port of Antwerp and 


the interior ef Germany, more especially 
for the conveyance of colonial Fy, and 
timber. The latter will then with great fr- 
cility be transported from the Rhine, for the 
use @f the Dock Yard at Antwerp. Al. 
though the utmost advantage resulting from 
this plan did not strike the former 

ments of the low countries, yet the “partial 
view whieh they had of its advantagés was 
sufficient to operate as a stimatus to’ such an 
undertaking. . ‘Ibe undertook a 
similar plan in 1625; when they comrhen- 
ced their operations by erecting works hee 
tween the Maes and the Rhine, the remains 
of some of which are yet to be séen, and are 
distinguished by the name of The Canals of 
Engenius.—The grand Northern Canal, from 
its junction with the Scheldt at Antwerp, 
to its exit. into the Rhine near Neuse will 
measure in length 40 leagues, in the follow. 
ing direction, from Antwerp to Heerenthals, 
Loemel, Weert and Werilo. [hn the vicinity 


of Weulo it. will intersect “the old Eugenian 


Carial ; leaving Guelderland to the North, it 
will take its dircetion” towards “Zuchtlen, 
Nears, and Neuse, aud will ultimately fall 
the Rhine, at Srimlinghausen. The 
width of the sluices will bé 6 met. and 60 
Centimet. the width of the cand! at bottom 


will be 13 acd iy on the surface 24 met. 
ifs depth . dgd 60 centines. the section 
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between the Maes and the Rhine will be 
supplied with water by the river Erit, above 
Neuse. The course of this canal differs 
widely from that of the Eugenian, but it has 
been preferred in consequence of its nearer 
approach 10 Cologne, and to those towns 
on the Rhine which enjoy the greater share 
of cammerce. The work commenced about 
three months ago, under the direction of 
Mr. Hajeau, Chief Engineer of the Bridges 
and Highroads, who has been charged with 
the execution of it. The greatest elevation 
of the canal between the Scheldt and the 
Maes -is to the North of the commune of 
Loemel in Campire. The rivulets which 
empty themselves on this elevated plain being 
insufficient to supply the point of junction 
with water, recourse will be had for a supply 
to a branch cut into the Maes, near the Ab- 
bey of Hocht, about half a league from 
Maestricht ; although originally from the 
Jarr. «This small branch willalso be made 
navigable, as it is meant to continue the 
section from Hocht to Maestricht. 
Destruction occasioned by a Storm, ©&c.— 
On the 3d of June, a violent storm accom- 
panied by hail, entirely destroyed the coun- 
try and the neighbourhood of Wormsthal, 
Ramsthal, and Sultzhal, in a few minutes 
all the outstanding crops were destroyed, the 
vineyards torn up by the roots, mills and 
other buildings inundated, and a great num- 
ber of cattle perished in the stables, or were 
carried away by the torrent, which in the 
yalley watered by the Salle, had risen to an 
enormous height; the beautiful hamlet of 
Everdorf, pete 4 the villages of Gariz, Wagser- 
losen, and Gressthal, have suffered greatly. 
Traffic by the Rhine —Since the lust of 
May several commodities from the Southern 
departments of France, and other countries 
in the South of Europe, have arrivedon the 
banks of the Rhine, in order to their heing 
forwarded into the interior of Germany. 
These commodities consisted among other 
artigles, of Cotton, the produce of South 
America, coming from Spain; with other 
productions of the Levant, brought by the 
way of Marseilles, and other ports in the 
Mediterranean. These cargoes were con- 
signed to agents at Lyons, Besancon, Mentz, 
&c. The prohibition by the government, of 
exporting raw cotton, with the more recent 
prohibition of exporting Peruvian bark, ha- 
ving put an end to the transit for exportation 
of those articles immediately from France. 
Fortifications destroyed —Hameln (Han- 
over) March 18. Thedemolition of the ex- 
tensive works of this fortresss is carried on 
with the utmost activity; the number of 
workmen has been increased to 8000. The 
miners are exceedingly active in blowing up 
the forts : we hear daily considerable explo- 
sions, which shake the whole town. Fort 
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George is completely destroyed, and the fort 
N°. 2 will soon offer only a heap of ruins. 

Slate of the Foundlings.—Vienna, March 
22. From Jan. to Sept. 1807, were found 
within the precincts of Vienna, twenty-four 
new-born children, murdered, and seventy 
more exposed. The cause assigned for this, 
is, the augmentation made in the price of 
admission to the lying-in hospital, and to the 
foundling hospital. A report having been 
made on this subject to the Enpperor, the 
prices have been immediately reduced to their 
former ievel ; and, at the same time, the 
regulations by which deluded females were 
excluded from those asylums have been an- 
nulled. ‘Towards the end of the year 1806, 
there were 1626 children in the foundling 
hospital ; 2628 have been received “in the 
course of 1807, and of these 2447 died with. 
in the year. . 

It is impossible, surely, that the phi- 
lanthropist can pass over this article without 
remark :—only one hundred and sixty-one 
children preserved during their fitst year, out 
of two thousand six hundred and twenty-eight 
brought into the hospital! On the average, 
how many out of the same number, survive 
under the care of their mothers? The course 
of nature will not be counteracted by the in- 
stitutions of man: the parent is the only fit 
and adequate nurse for the offspring. 

State of Conversions and. Converts.—The 
Jews of Gallicia who after being converted 
to Christianity had obtained situations in the 
public schools, are now gradually withdraw- 
ing from them. Under the reign of Joseph 
II, the new-converts fund, consisting of 
150,000 florins, had been united to the poors’ 
fund ; ithas now been again separated from 
it. From this fand, pensions of 300 florins 
are granted to neweconverts who are in pover- 
ty and can prove their good conduct. ‘These 
new-converts are indiiduals from other 
Christian communions, who adopt the tenets 
of the church of Rome. 

Austrian Statistics—The Emperor has 
given orders to the board of censure to lay 
before him without delay all books, pam- 
blets, and newspapers, both German and 
oreign, containing articles relating in any 
manner to the Austrian monarchy. His 
majesty, like Joseph II, is determined to see 
these things for himself. 

‘Royal Remains removed.—His_ Royal 
Highness the Grand Duke of Badén has per- 
mitted that the remains of the Princes of the 
house of Hapsbourg which were deposited in 
the Abbey St. Blaise, should be transported 
to Vienna. In 1772, the remains of those 
Princes which were deposited at Basil, and 
at Koenigsfelden, had been demanded ffom 
the Swiss cantons, by the Empress Maria 
Theresa ;, and had been conveyed to St, 
Blaise, where they had remained. The Gu- 
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zette of the Court of March 24, published 
the list of these Princes. ey are: Anna, 
first wife of the Emperor Rodolphus ; Hart- 
man and Charles her children. Elizabeth 
wife tothe Emperor Albert I, and daughter 
to Meinhard, Duke of Carinthia and Tyrol ; 
her children, Leopold ‘ the glorious,” other- 
wise ‘ the crown of chivalry ;” and Henry 
the Pacific, with their wives, Catherine of 
Savoy, and Elizabeth of Birnenbourg. Ca- 
therine, daughter to Leopold, and wife to 
Enguerraud de Courcy. Albert's three 
daughters, Elizabeth Duchess of Lorraine, 
Gutha Comtesse of Oet‘ingen, and Agnes 
Queen of Hungary, who built the monas- 
trey of Konigsfelden, on the spot where her 
father had been murdered by the Duke 
John, his nephew; lastly, the Duke Leo- 
brave, killed at the battle of Sem- 
c 


Masonty.—Gotha, March 26. Free 
Masonry is making daily progress in Saxony. 
Our lodge ‘is magnificent ; as is that of Er- 
furth. Several new ‘ones have been formed 
and in the number one at Jena. We are 
told, positively, that a Grand Lodge is to be 
established at Hesse-Cassel, which is intended 
to be the center of all the lodges of West- 
phalia. d 

Burning Mountain —Hamburgh, March 
23. At last, we have learned the truth as 
to that burning mountain, .near Revel, in 
Russia, which has so much puzzled our sa- 
vans. Itis a hill whose elevation does not 
exceed one hundred and twenty feet. It is 
formed of a stratum of fine white grit, of 
another of slate impregnated with bitumen, 
and lastly of a stratum, of calcareous stones. 
It is said, that some shepherds having set fire 
to a parcel of brush-wood, it soon communi- 
cated to the bituminous slate ; this explains 
the wonder of the pretended phenomenon. 

HOLLAND. 

Slate of the Public Funds.—Utrecht, 
April 2. In the beginning of last month the 
Minister of Finances presented to the King 
(Louis Buonaparie) an account of the receipts 
and expenditure to Jan. 1, 1807. This ac- 
count was presented to the Legislative Body, 
March 29, with the Budget for the year 1208. 
At the same time, the eommissioners deli- 
vered a message from the King, from which 
we have extracted the following passages. 

Gentlemen :—We have directed commis- 
sioners from our privy council, to submit to 
you regulations of Finance, for the present 


_year. At the beginning of the present ses- 


sion, we expressed our earnest wishes to see 
the Finances of this country placed on a solid 
and lasting basis: but since the 28th of No- 
vember the face of affairs has not been impro- 
ved, and we have been under the unavoidable 
necessity of shutting our ports for the mo- 
ment. We support courageously the inconve- 


‘niences attending this measure; which will 


insure us the return of peace, and those ine. 
demnities to. which we are so justly entitled, . 
while it will prove, at least, beponl all doubt, . 
the truth of our zeal for the common cause, 
We are, therefore, compelled to adjourn 
tilla maritime peace takes place, the adoption 
of a lasting and solid system of finance, 


Then, and not till then, we shall be able to 


balance the expendityre by thereceipts. We. 
must content ourselves, for the present, with, 
providing for the expenses of the current year ; 
and with expressing our hopes, that before it. 
closes, the enemy will see the dangers that; 
threaten him, and adopt more calm and, 
pacific ideas. | 

For the expenses of the year 1807, you, 
had granted 78,140,368 florins 22 st. but, <as 
the revenue was calculated at 55 millions, , 
only, there has been a gebeiy of 23,140,368 
florins 2¢ st, besides arrears of interest. ob 

To cover that deficit, and those: arrears,; 
aloan has been opened, by a law of March 
28; and’ the subscription sas completely. 
filled. It was intended to pay 38 millions :. 
and this has been done accordingly :_ there 
has heen, besides, a. saving of 900,000 flo- 
rins on the expense of negociating, and on 
interests, by the good management of the di- 
rector of the loan. This saving has been 
applied to the sinking fund. This loan has, 
roduced. but little cash ; the greatest part 
1as been applied to discharge arrears ; never-~ 
theless, it has afforded a powerful assistance 
to the treasury, for the payment of the public 
debt, &ce. &c. 

After this message, the commissioners pre- 
sented the budget-for 1808, as follows. 
Department of Marine, 


and internal waters.. 3,000,000 0 0O 

Public debt, pensions 
civil and military... 42,263,367 0 6 

King’s household. 
Civil List 1,500,000 0 
Privy purse, messengers 196,000 0 0 
Privy council, secretaries 310,366 “0 0 
Foreign Affairs.......... 616,910 0 9 
Marine and colonies.... 6,200,000 0 6 
War service ordinary... 10,772,612 4 0 
Supplement.............+ 667,537 10 
Treasury 3,880,000 O 
Howe department....... 8,800,000 0 
Law and Police.......... 1,403,786 16 0 
Contingencies........... 788,918 17 14 
Total 75,000,000 florins 


To this sum must be added 5,000,000 of 
florins already voted. 

To raise the 40 millions deficient in the 
revenue, the treasury shall emit bills: bearing 
seven per cent interest. 

ITALY. 

Roman Catholic American Bishops.—As 

the Catholic religion makes considerable pro- 
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gtess in America, his Holiness has thought 


proper to appoint several of the wissionaries 
theré, to titular Bis of Baltimore, 
Philatlelphia, New York, 
Earthquakes in Piedmont.—Tutin, Jone 
10.’ The folowing is an extract of a letier 
FMr. Apix, magistrate of La der 
ted 25th May, addressed to Mt Vassalli Landi. 
‘Since my Jasi, May 10, we hage had bat two 
shocks which have beep in any degree vio- 
Jeut ; they both took plgce onthe 28th, the ' 
first at 2A. M.and the second at 2 past 5 
P.M. The nights, for some time prior to 4 
these shocks, were particularly calm, espe-_ 
cially the two nights immediately’ preceding. 
On the 22nd, at/a quarter before 11, we had 
a slight shock ; and on the 24th at 3 P.M) 
an éxtraordinaty storm of rain, pouring 
down in torrents, accompanied by tremen- 
Some people assure me, 
night, at 12 and at 2 o'clock, ¢ 
heard two violent claps of thdnder ; hicks 
however I-did not hear, myself. Yesterda 
evening at § o'clock, and this a ee t 
&, we experienced a slight shock, of the 
first description, and about an hour after we 
herrdah noise ; we have'all been obliged 
to quitour huts, in consequence of the heavy 
fall of rain of yesterday, which had neagly 
imundated them, exclusive of the humi- 
dity it occasioned, which of two evils made 
Bs chuse theleast, 
‘State of the Monks—Genoa, March 26. 
We bear from Lueca, that by a decree of 
March 21, all alien monks who arrive in 
Lucca, after March 10, shall be allowéd to 
stay only twenty-four hours, Monks native 
of that principality, who grein forcign parts, 
all not be allowed to return to their country, 
unless they are provided with a passport 
which willbe granted only on the demand o 
two respectable persons, who are to be ans- 
erable for them, ose Luchese monks 
who have no means of subsistence, shall res | 
ive grants of lands, in the principality of 
Piombina, which they are to reelaini from 
gheirrude state and to cultivate. 
Treasure discovered.—Trieste, May 15, 
gene The occurr 
become the general topic of couvetsation. 
Some short time ago an old Greek inerchant 
died at Fiume, among whose papers the fol 
lowing extracpdinary document was found 
written in The Jilerian language “(which 
accomling to report he received’ from his fa- 
or from some clerical friend when’ on his 
~ death bed, wih gn injunctiop to be particu- 
Jarly careful in its preservation.) On the 
merchant's dying, it was deemed expedient to 
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stone flooring will be discovered, after this 
shall have been removed, a number of hu- 
man skeletons will be found, under which a 
second stone flooring will appear, on the re- 
moval of which a wooden door will be disco- 
vered, sealed and well secured with locks, 
which when opened will Jead through @ 
subterraneous passage to the place where the 
above mentioued wealth is deposited.” The 
government of Trieste thought proper to 
transmit an accourit of the. e document 
to the court at Vienna, and received for anse 
wer, that they considered it ag a mere simple 
story, and that they should nat trouble them- 
selyes about the discovery as.it did not deserve 
their attention ;, upon this some persons at 
Trieste undertook jointly to defray the expen- 
ses in order to investigate, the matter. On 
their commencing the operation every thing 
was found w agree exactly aggording to the 
scription in the aboye document, until they 
discoyéred the door, of which notice was 
given to the government, which prohibited its 
eing Opened, placed a regylar guard over it, 
and sent a particular detailed account of the 
transaction fo the coust; guriesity has ever 
since been on the wing as tothe result of the 
opening of the door, and the contents of the 
subserrancous passage. . We haye at the same 
timé omitted to mention, that among the 
skeletons and the second stone flooring, a 
bier ‘and several valuable curiosities were 
found described in the docuinent 
above mentioned. Rotkerdamische Courant. 

Priests, @c.—Florence, May 13.—M. Reus 
ily, prefect, has sent the following instructions 
to the copstituted authorities of Tusgany :— 
The principles ofa wisegovernment demand an 
union of all the cloisters in the whole of Tus- 
cany.—The pricas who, dwell in them, are 
not (9 bedriyen out of them; but a number 
of them are to be collected into several clois- 
ters, where they. may live according to their 
prescribed rules.—Those who are not natives 
of Tuscany, and have not spent ten ee in 
a Tuscan cloister, ate to return to their na- 


tive country. All of both sexes who havelaid 


‘aside their monastic vows, are to enjoy a 
ension of 500 francs during their several 
ives. Those who are more than GO years of 
age, are to receive 600 francs. "The fay-bro- 
thers and sisters are to be allowed 250 franes ; 
and those who are already 60 years of age, 
300 francs. 
EVBNTS AT ROME: POPERY IW DECAY. 
Notwithsiauding the following state- 
ment. of events, it 1s,.mhispered that several 
of the met in a Conclave before 


open it, and it was found to com'a'n the fol- 


lowing information. “ In a certain place | 
near the town (the-spot being very purticular- | church. 


. by deseribed)an immense deal of money lies 


their departure dad entered.a protest against 
the violence hy which they were expelled from 
their duly, atiendants. on dhe head f the 


The Pope and.his Protest.-Rome, 


buried; after digging a considerable depth, a} Holiness persists stillin.the 
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with respeet to the concessions which 
» been required of hin.—Towards the 
‘end of the last month, his Holiness addressed, 
through his secretary of state che followin; 
Gireular fetter te ci the cardinals who he 
orders to quit Rome, conceived in these terms. 
His Holiness, our masier, has coim- 
mauded his seeretary of state, Cardinal Doria 
Pamfiii, to make kriown te your emitience, 
that his heart Has ‘been penetroced with the 
Most poignant grief, or being informed of 
the order being sent by the French general to 
many members of Sacreil ‘College, to 
quit Rome within thiree days. His Hotiness, 
who clearly sees what this measare tends to 
overthrow the empire of the church, since 
Shose members are removed’ from this person 
who are necessary to the direction of his af- 
fairs, and at last his minister, his vicar can- 
nat in conscience permiit this departure. He 
prohibits, theitiore; every one, upon his 
eath of obedience, to remove from Rome, 
unless a y com by force ; and his 
Holiness foreseeing this case, that after hay- 
ing torn your eminence from ‘his bosom you 
might be left at a certain distance from Roine, 
is of opinion that you should not continue 
your journey, unless compulsion shall be used, 
to the place designated to you ; in order that 
it may be a matter of public notoriety, that 
ur removal from the head of the church 
as not been voluntary, but from compulsion. 
The virtues of all individuals who have rte- 
ceived the order to depart, alone support the 
afflicted soul of his holiness, and are a pledge 
to him, that, according tb his example, they 
will support persecutions with patience, aud 
that the sentiments of the Sacred College, far 
from being tveakened, will be stfengthened.” 
Though this note had been sent to the Car- 
dinals before their departure, it did not pre- 
vent some of them from going voluntarily \o 
the places pointed out.to them. M. Letelbse, 
who, after the departure of M. Alquier, re- 
jie in this city, in the quality of chargé 
‘affaires from France to his Hotlines, has 
just vet out to Paris, carrying with him all 
the papers and archives of the legation. 
Rome, May 21.—In The Courant of this 
city there is important decree : 
*¢ Napoleon, by the Grace of God, and by 
the constitation, Emperor of the Prench, 
King of Italy, Protector of the Rhenish Con- 
ederacy, considering that the present Sove- 
reign of Rome has cgnstantly refused to de- 
war against the English, and to co-ope- 
rate with the kingdoms of Italy and Naples, 
for the protection of the Italian peninsula ; 
that..the interest of the two kingdoms, and 
the relative situation of Italy and Naples, re- 
quire that their communication should be in- 
serrupted by no hostile power ; that the gift of 
the lands which compose ihe ‘Ecclesiastical 


States was made by our illustrious predecessor 


[roto 


Charlemagne, for the benefit of Christendom, 
but not for the succour of the enemies of oar 
Holy Religion ; therefore have we, upon cori- 
sideration of the demand’ for passporis made 

¥ the Romish Aurbassador at our Court, on 
the 8th of March, decreed, and do decree, ag 
follows :—([Here follow the d ferent artictes 
of the decree, uniting the provinces of the 
Papal territory to the kingdom of Italy, and 
presenting yarioas local regulations as to their 
government. ]—In pursuance of a second de+ 
cree, all cardinals, prelates, and’ other offi« 


cers of the Romish court boro in the” king» 
ftaly, return to the place of ther 
birth before the 5th of June, on pain of for 
feiting their goods, At Ancona, on che 11th 
of May, the Papal officers wert. already die- 
missed. 


Answer af His Eminenve Cardinal Gabrielli, 
Furst Secretary of State, tv the Note 
His Excellency M. Champagay. . 

dressed to M, le Fevre, Chargé wires 
from the Emperor of France, dated April 

19, 1808. 

After your Excellency had made knownto 
of his Majesty the Emperor a ing, 
he should mw de into an offensive and defen- 
sive league with the other powers of Italy, as 
had been declared by M. Champugny to the 
Cardinal Caprara, by note of the 3d current, 
the dispatch of the said cardinal has been re- 


ceived, which brought the original note of 


the abeve miaister. 
The Holy Father, after having attentively 
tead and considered the said document, oa 
ordered Cardinal Gabrielli, first secretary o 
state, to make known to your Excellency his 
Holiness’s sentiments on its contents ; begin- 
ning with that which forms the cardinal 
int among all the others. His Holiness 
bes seen with pain, that even the final propo- 
sition therein contained of the offensive and 
defensive league, should be accompanied with 
the threat of depriving him of his tenyporal 
dominions, in case of bis non-compliance. If 
worldly considerations had at all influenced 
the conduct of the Holy Father, he would, 
from the first, have yielded to the wish of his 
Majesty, and not have exposed himself to 
sufler so many calamities: buy the Holy Fa- 
ther is regulated alone by the consideration 
due to his duty and his conscience ; both have 
prevented him from ing to the federation, 
and they equally hinder hira from consenti 
to the offensive and defentive ieague, 


‘differs but in name; its nature, howevef, 
does not except auy prince, to whom the 


Pope, according to the circumstances of the 
times, might not become au enemy. - 

His Holiness feels, moreover, that this ar- 
ticle, far from improving, detracts from bis 


situation. In the articles: presented to Car. 
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dinal de Bayan, the federation was proposed 
#3 alone against heretics and the Ealick. 
But this is couched in general terms, point- 
“ing out no people as an enemy, yet excluding 
ne government, no nation, from the contin- 
gency of becoming one. If, then, his Holi- 
ness declined from conscientious motives to 
bde.a party to that federation, so is he equally 
withheld from this league. The Holy Fa- 
ther would not merely bind himself to a 
defence, but to an aggression, Then would 
beseen the minister of the God of peace 
himself ina state of perpetual war 
; then would be seen their common fa- 
ther in arms against bis children, and the 
head of the church exposing himself, by his 
own act, to a deprivation of his spiritual con- 
nection with the catholics of those powers 
against which the league would make it 
imperative on him to act hostilely. Hew 
then can his Holiness shake off his power 
and natural character, and sacrifice, as must 
be the consequence, the interest of religion ? 
His Holiness, untike other princes, is in- 
vested with a twofold character, namely, of 
Sovereign Pontiff, and of seaport Sovereign, 
and has given repeated evidence that he 
eannet, by virive of this second qualification, 
enter upon engagements which would lead 
so results militating against his first and most 
important office, and injuring the religion of 
which he is the head, the propagator, and 
the avenger. His Holiness, therefore, can- 


‘not enter into “any offensive and defensive, 
Teague, which would, by a permanent and 
progressive system, drag uim into hastility 
against all ikose powers upon which His 
Majesty may think proper to make war ; since 
the Italian States, now dependent upon His 

"Majesty, can never avoid taking part in such 


wars. His Holiness would consequently be 
obliged’to become a ap in them by virtue 
of this league. Such an engagement must 
begin to be acted upon by the Pope from this 
moment, and against any Catholic prince ; 
thus waging war against bim without a mo- 
tive. Farther, it mustbe waged against all 
those powers, whether Cathohe or not, who 
may, upon whatever grounds, be the enemies 
of any Italian Prince. x 
_ Thus isthe head of the church, aceustom- 
ed as he is to rule his estates in peace, driven 
ia a moment toa state of warfare, offensive 
_agaiust hostile powers,.and defensive of the 
ethers. This engagement is too repugnant 
“se the sacred duties of his Holiness, and too 
“injurious to the ivterests of religion, to be 
entered into by the head of that religion. 
‘His Holiness feels that it would be a derelic- 
_tionof truth to enter into the league; he 
“would announce, by such a resolution, his 
_refysal of any accommodation, any peace 
with the emperor, would even declare 
ilities against him. . How could & iever 
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t be supposed, that his Holiness should be capa-. 
ble of declaring war against any power? He 
has long been enduring the most hostile treat~ 
ment, and is therefore prepared to endure 
the theatened loss of his temporal domi- 
nions. 

Heaven is witness of the purity of his Ho- 
liness’ intentions; and the world will judge 
if it was possible to have couevived so extra~ 
ordinary a scheme. Ardently desiring, to 
compromise, and to be in peace with His 
Majesty, be manifested in his note of the 
28th of January last, his compliance, as far 
as it was possible to comply ; His Majesty, 
however, does net practise all those con- 
descensions, which he might practise towards 
the holy,See; he persists infiexibly ia 
manding what his Holiness neither can nor 
will accede to, namely, in binding him toa 
war, and to.a perpetual and aggressive war, 
under the pretence of securing the tranquil. 
lity of Ttaly. What can Italy have to fear, 
if his Holiness should not entetinto the pro- 
posed league ?, 

Surrounded as the Papal dominions are by 
those of His Majesty, no rational fear could 
be entertained but of the ports ; yet his Ho- 
liness having offered to hut them, durin 
the present war, against the enemies o 
France, and to guard the coast, he thas pro-. 
posed to contribute, as far as was in his 
power, without betraving his sacred duties, 
to the security and tranquillity of Italy. If, 
in spite of all this, His Majesty shall take 
possession, as he has threatened, of the Papal 
dominions, respected by all, even the most 
powerful morarchies, during a Space of ten 
eenturies and upwards, and shall overturn 
the govermnent, his Holiness will be unable 
to-prevent this spoliation, and can only, in 
bitier affliction of heart, lament the evil 
which His Majesty will commit in the sight 
of God ; trusting in whose protection, his 
Floliness wall remain in perfect tranquillity, 
enjoying the consciousness of not havin 
brought on this disaster by imprudence, o 
by obstinacy, but to preserve the indepen- 
dence of that Sovereignty which he ought to, 
transmit, uninjured, to his successors, as he 
received it ; and to maintain, in its integrity, 
that conduct which may secure the universal 
concurrence of all princes, so necessary to the 
welfare of religion. For this fidelity to his 
sacred duties, his Holiness will receive conso- 
lation from the words of his divine Master— 
* Blessed are they who are persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake.’ 

With respect to the article relating to the 
dismissal of the Cardinals, his Holiness, in 
the complaints alleged, had no need of ex- 
amining the principle of their allegiance. 
Presuming on that treedom which the rights 
of nations allow to every man, to live under 


that sky which is most congenial to him 5 
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presuming on that new allegiance acquired by 
the domicile of many years, his Holiness 
remarks, that primitive allegiance cannot 
avail against the sacred obligations under- 
taken by the Cardinals in the Church of God, 
the oaths they take on receiving the purple, 
and their eminent office of Counsellors 
to the Sovereign Pontiff in his spiritual con- 
cerns ; and that, therefore, they cannot be 
torn from his bosom. 

With regard to the cessation of the func- 
tions of the Legate, and to his departure, 
his Holiness could hardly have expected that 
they would have been attributed to the mo- 
tives assigned in M. Champagny’s note. His 
Holiness will repeatthem once more, After 
having tried every method to ryecal His 
Majesty to his previous sentiments towards 
the Papal See, and to concert the desired 
reparation of so many religious innovations ; 
after having endured, for such a length of 
time, with unsubdued patience, and with 
unalterable meekness, so many outrages and 
insults ; after having seen how fruitless were 
all the remonstrances urged against the 
hostile proceedings of the French; after 
having peaceably borne the humiliation of 
imprisonment ; and seeing these insults, 
these contempts, these violations, increase 
with every hour, his Holiness found it ne- 
cessary, though with the deepest regret, to 
determine on the recal of his Legate, in 
order to overthrow, at least, in the face of 


the world, the false and scandalous opinion 
that whatever might occur, even the most 


flagrant wrongs, would receive his 
consent, 

‘ In this very recal, the precise period of 
which could not have been anticipated by 
his Holiness, he professed, along with those 
constant affectionate regards which he enter- 
tained for His Majesty, that could he but 
consent to the demand of the evacuation 
of Rome, and be satisfied with those conces- 
sions which are compatible with the duties? 
of his Holiness, the Legate might continue, 
in conformity with his instrictions, to ex- 
ercise his functions. —But His Majesty proved 
inflexible, and instead of receding a single 
step, preferred the discontinuance of the 
Legation, and the departure of the Pontifi- 
cal Representative. 

It is not, therefore, his Holiness, who by 
this hypothetical recal of his Legate, has 
declared war against the Emperor ; it is the 
Emperor who chooses to declare war 
agaiast his Holiness ; and not content with 
declaring it against his temporal Sovereignty, 
he threatens to raise in his spiritual, a wall 
of division between the Catholics of France 
and the Sovereign Pontiff, in the assurance, 
according to M. Champagny’s note, that. the 
Cardinal Legate having given up his fanc- 
tions, the Gallican Church resumed its doc- 
trine in all its integrity. 


tacit 
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His Holiness has too an opinion of» 
the illustrious Clergy of France to doubt that 
the Gallican Church, however jealous of its. 
prerogatives, is yet so attached to the chair of 
St. Peter, that it will maintain itself un- 
shaken in its true principles, without asser- 
ting rights, which it does not, and cannot 
possess ; nor become schismatic, by separas 
ting itself from the Catholie Unity. 

It is not then—the repetition is important 
—it is not his Holiness who seeks the rups. 
ture. A pacific prince, notwithstanding he 
was obliged to witness the spoliation, in de- | 
fiance of allright, of his states of Benevento - 
and Ponte Corvoa; notwithstanding his enor-. 
mous expense of maintaining French troops 
notwithstanding the usurpation of his capital, 
the usurpation of almost all his sovereign 
tights ; notwithstanding the violent dismissal 
of so many spiritual persons, composing his ’ 
Holy Senate ; and notwithstanding all the 
other acts, by which his dignity has’ been 
degraded, all that his Holiness did, was to 
command his people, when the French army 
entered Rome, to shew it respect ; all that 
his Holiness did was to receive it in the most 
hospitable manner, ant implore of His Ma~ 
jesty, in the meantime, relief from so many 
agaravated evils ; and all that his Holiness - 
now does in this extremity is, to monrn be~ 
tween the vestibule and the altar, invoking’ 
the pity of heaven upon his people, amd that 
by a return to better counsels, the most potent 
Emperor Napoleon wi!l not suffer the inhe- 
ritance of the Roman See, given by Provir 
dence to the head of the Catholic Church 
in full enjoyment, to be lost and rooted » 
out. 

‘Thas has his Holiness made war! Thus 
has he conducted himself to the present hour 
towards His Majesty, however distressing 
and unfortunate has been the result. Stil 
his Holiness will cherish the hope that His 
Majesty, rejecting the counsels of the ene- 
mies of the Holy See, who have had recourse 
to every art to change his disposition, — will 
revert to their former friendly correspondence, 
and be satisfied with the concessions made in 
the note of 28th pee If, ‘by the hidden- 
purposes of the Most igh, this should not - 
take place, and His Majesty, regardless of 
his own glory, and deaf to the calls. of jus-. 
tice, should put his threats in execution, and 
take possession of the States of the Church - 
by right of conquest, overturning the go- 
vernment in consequence, his Holiness will 
be unable to remedy such fatal occurrences, 
but he solemnly declares, that the first will 
not be a conquest, as his Holiness is in 
peace with all the world, but will be an usur-- 
pation more violent than history can furnish ; 
and the second will not be the result of con- 
quest, but of that usurpation.. He declares, - 
atthe same time, that it will not:be the work , 
of political genius and illumination, but an 
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awful viaitatian of that God from whom all 


sovereignty ie derived, and especially that 
img, io that event, with profound 4 


adoration to the decrees af Heaven, bis Ho- 


and -sinee orn cannot be 
wider the infipence of France and England 
at the same time, it must become a part of 
sides,- Leghorn and the Tusean 
territory produce sailors for the extension of 


liness will find consolation in reflecting that ovr marine; theough its whole exieni ship- 


the Creator and Redeemer willed these things, 
and that all concurs to accomplish ‘his purposes 
when his appointed time arrives. 

‘This is thy. answer which the undersigned is 


building is eerried on, agdin the same propor- 
tion gust the means be in¢reased of providing 
seamen formanning them. If, as of late, 
# squadron was created at Toulon, as if by 


commented by his Holiness togive to the hore | muacle, and if, contrary.to the ideas of all 
of M. Ch 


:Champagny, and 40 communicate to 
your Excellency.—(Signed) Canvinar Ga- 
BRIZLLI. 


Incorporation of Tuscany with the French 


Empire, with Navel Projects of the French 
Government. 


On the af May, the Prince 
Chaneelior, presiding in the Sitting of the 
Senate, gmt the State-Counsellor, Reg- 
maul de St. Jean d’Angely, Minister of 
State, to lay before them the grounds of a 
Senatus Consultum, for uniting Tuscany 
with the French Empire; and KL. Semon- 
ville spoke in the name of the Commission 
the Senate, voted for 
this i tion. owing is a sum- 

8 


the assigned grounds :— 
“ whole coast of the Mediterranean sca 


must form a part of the French territory of 
the great empire. The regions, the coasts 
adjoining to the Adriatie, are united with 
the kingdom of Italy ; . all those which lie 
along the Mediterranean, which are adjacent 
to our territory, must be united with the 
From Leghorn to Toulon, 
to Genoa, to the department of Corsica, is 
not fartlier than from Leghorn w Milan. 
The commerce of the Mediterranean, what- 
ever may be the opposition of the Tyrant of 
the seas, shall be necessarily ander the in- 
finence of France. The very same first prin- 
ciples, in consequence of which Genoa was 
of rather than with 
the kin dtaly, ire that 
horn be made a part of 
kingdom of Naples, which lies both on the 
Mediterranean and the Adriatec, constitutes 
a distinct kingdom, subject, however, to the 
a system, and to the same 
siete cy. 

Tien pox of Leghare has given constant 
reasons of complaint to Feanee. The port, 
ccpgrelsiog to a territory governed by a 

k prince, bad fallen under the influence 
of England, and was become one of the 
principal inlets for her comuneree. In dsffer-. 
ent instanees, without wishing to violate the: 
neuuality of the Sovereign Tuscemy, it! 
becaine necessary for divisions of french 
troops to enter. to comfiseate the 


of territory, howeser necessary, age always 


tligse who are acquainied with the sea servige, 
we found means to equip a numerons squa- 
dron, which Adm. Gantheaume commanded 
with so mugh ability, and for which be ob- 
tained so much renown, by the skilful 
maneuvres by which he frustrated the plans 
of the evemy—which huving supplied with 
men, provisions, apd warlike stores, Corfu, 
the key of the Adriatic, menaced by an 
expedition already on its way, thus rendered 
fruitless, and which, on its returning voyage, 
capturing many considerable prizes, braved 
all storms, and exercised the crews during a 
difficult voyage of three months—if all these 
advantages have been gained, they must be 
partly ascribed to the incorporation of Genoa, 
which numbers many of ~ sons among the 
good seamen of that squadron. 

The sons of the Arno are invited to glory, 
his Mayesiy having decreed that Spezzia shall 
be a military port; the ducks, the works of 
the arseval, and the forts, both on the sea 
and land side, are already marked out ; and 
before the end of the present year, six shi 
of two or three decks shall be put upon t 
stocks. 

It would not be proper to establish such 
considerable works at the extremities of the 
empire, if a foreign power were placed at the 
very gates of that arsenal. Spezzia shall be- 
come a second Toulon in the Mediterranean ; 
on the whole coast there abound iron, timber, 
provisions, and useful hands; the provisions, 
the iron, and the men surrendered up, must 
become French. France and the Contineng, 
which are desirous of restoring the balance 
of poweron the ocean, have the selfsame 
interest in the rity of the new mari- 
time department of Spezzia. The incorpo- 
ration of ‘Tuscany is a necessary consequence 


of that grand plaa. 


This union isalso the interest of Tuscany, 
which, under thesway of its Jittle princes, 
was governed wihont system, without vis 
ovr, and was perpetually infested by the 

rbarv Powers. The time is passed, in 
whieh it was believed that people were made 
for kings, pot kings for people, —Lands, 

and forests nay become property, 
vO persons can possess kingdom as af it 
sl These disasirous consequences 
can ne take place in great states. It 
isin vain that objections are made to 
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the greatextension of the émpite; the com- 
munication By land, now that oeither Alps 
nor Appenines, oppose it, is ax easy from 
Leghorn to Paris as from Paris to Nice. |i 
has been the poliéy of Boropéan stites to 
subdue the most distant countries, in ofder 
to obtain new commerejal and mrutivime re- - 
sources: why then should we neglect those 
resources and acquisitions which ate so valua- 
ble to us? ‘The territory of the Medicis, the 
country of the sciences and the arts, mast 
form an immediate part of the Frencle 


he Dakedom of Urbino, Camerino, and 
the Mark of Ancona, lying om the eoust of 
the. Adriatic, fall ander the influence ot 
Venice, and nrust necessarily be united with 
the kingdom of ‘This 1s atso aceom- 
plished, and the er arse works in the 
rtof Ancona wilt afford the opportuni 
fitting out there ten sail of the 
secure thie freedom of the Adriatie Sea, of 
which Ancona shall be the harbour, and 
Venice the waval arsenal. Before the end of 
this year five sail of the line shall be lying im 
the roads of Ancona, in that dangerous sea, 
which to the’ English presents only hestile | 
shores, and where they will be obliged to| 
maintain six ships of the line, if they at- | 
tempt to counterbalance our power. No ; | 
the war shall not be eternal, in spite of the 
blind fury whieh cherishes that inheman 
and senseless principle in the Cabinet of 
London. Every whete French squadrons 
are forming, and our naval: power in. the 
Scheldt is already very considerable. In a 
few days there will be in the roads of Fiush- 
ing and Antwerp a fleet of 30 sail of the 
line ; that on the coast of Britantiy will be 
‘still stronger. Besides that we have the 
allied Russian squadron at Lisbon, where 
there are already a division of several: new 
ships of the line in the best states, which the 
‘rapid advanee of the army under General 
Junot placed in our hands. 

*« The events in Spain have converted a de- 
¢lining and badly condacted monarchy into a 
constitutional and energetic government ; 
the dock yards at Cadiz, Ferrol, and. Oartha- 

a have felt this already. Toulon, Spezzia, 
enive, ail tite resources forthcoming from 
Holland, Spain and'Italy, are in operation ; 
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poration of Tuseary, there could be no 
mediate communication with Naples, and 
our relations could not be maintained with 
her, Lt through the medium of stategsubsist- 
ing under other governments, from which it 
might be feared that she guidanee aad influ- 
ence might be lost, which must be exercised 
towards such. states, to place the coast and 
sailors in a state of opposition to the comman 


enemy. 
"The following i the Decree of the Senate, 
passed in consequence of this exposition ;— 
Art. 1. The Dakedomsof Parma and Pla 
eentia united to the French empire, under 


| the nanse of the Deparunent of the Taro; 


they shail form an inseparable indivisible por- 
tion of the French territory, from, the period 
of the notification of the present Senatus 
Consultum.: 
. 2. The states of Tuscany are united tothe 
French Empise, wader the names of the De- 
rtment of the Arno; the Department of the 
Mediterranean, and the Department of the 
Ombrona ‘Lhey shall, an indivisible 
portion of the French Empire, from the pe- 
riod of the notification of the presemt Decree. 

3. The laws which govern the French Em- 
pire shall, in the Departments of the Amo, 
the Mediterranean, and the Ombrond, be 
made public before the tst of. Jan. 180g, the 
period fiom whieh the Constitutional Go- 
vernment for these Departments shall take its 
commencement. 

4. Fhe Department of the Tatno, and that 
of the Arno, shall each have ssix deputies in 
the Legislative Body of the department of the 
‘Meditérranean three, and the department of 
the Ombrona three; which will raise the 
number of the inembers of the bady to 34, 

5. ‘Phe Deputies of the Department of the 
Taro shail be chosen and named without delay, 
and shall ewter the Legislative Body before the 
Sicting of 1808. 

6.-The Deputies of Departments of the 
Amo, of the Mediterranean, and of the 
Ombrona, and enter the Legislative Body be- 
fore the Session of 1809, &c. 

SPAIN. 

Charles the Fourth.—-The late, or rather 
the present King of Spain, is by no medns a 
prince destiiwse of capacity. As little is he 
oppressed by the infirmities ofien ineidentaj to 
Infact, he is not yet sixty years old, 


‘Countries have/no deficiency either of iron or 


of timber and hemp, for building or rigging, 


‘them. 
** A decree has been issued from the Em- 
r for the’ inco tion of y on 


the principle of the necésssity for completittg 
the sysfetn of tho’great empire, and for ren~ 

‘the naval adutinistration of . France. 
‘harmonious thro all the members. of 
“the great confederacy. Without the ineor-. 


and po-sesses as much activity of - as any 
individual at his period of life. That he has 
been in the habit of devoting teo much time 
to the. res of the chase, is true; but so 
@id the late.king, his father, who, neverthe- 
less, was exceedingly beloved by his subjects ; 
and whose memory 1s deservedly cherished in 


Spain.» Philip, Duke of Calabria, the 


brother of Cuarles the 4th, laboured under 
an ineurabe iml@ility.of mind, and was 
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On that account, set aside from the succession 
to the Spanish monarchy. He died at 
Naples, where hé was left by his father, in 
1759, when Charles the third succeeded to 
the crown of Spain. The present king was 
married at the age of seventeen, in 1705, to 
his cousin, Louisa Maria, Princess of Parma, 
and daughter of Don Philip, youngest of all 
the sons of Philip the dth. Her mother was 
the eldest daughter of Louis the 15th, so that 
she descends on both sides from the house of 
Bourbon. That her conduct, asa queen and 
as a woman has not been exempt from re- 
‘proach, may be admitted. Butonly the bru- 
tality of an upstart sanguinary tyrant, aecus- 
tomed to treat his victims, however exalted 
their! rank, with the most cruel indignities, 
‘could impel Bonaparte, in the eyes of all 
Europe, to insinuate her infidelity to the king 
‘her husband, and to proclaim or rather to 
assert, the consequent: illegitimacy of the 
Prince of Asturias. The baseness, perfidy, 
and infraction of every thing sacred among 
men, which has marked Napoleon's: whole 
conduct to the Spanish royal family, has no 
parallel in modern history. 


SWEDEN. 


Military Difficulties of the Country.—Bor- 
goin Finland, Feb. 28, 1808. The follow- 
ing extract from a letter written by an. officer 
in the Rassian army may convey a faint idea 
of a winter campaign in these Northern re- 

ions. ‘ Five daysenly have we crossed the 
(the Kynsev, which divides itself 
into ten streams, like the Rubicon), under 
the command of his Excelleney Count Bux- 
howden. We are now seventy-two versts 
from the Russian frontier. Those who are 
unacquainted with the scene of war, will 
not perhaps wonder at the rapid progress of 
the army. In order to form an adequate idea 
of the merit of the Russian soldier, and of 
the talents of our gallant general, you should 
have seen those stupendous granite rocks 
which cover the suriace of the country, 
leaving only narrow paths hanging over pre- 
cipices, and leading frequently to immense 
‘fakes of snow ready to ingulph the unwary. 
The mere travelling over these rugged paths, 
in sledges drawn by two horses, 1s attended 
with considerable danger. But to this must 
be added the inenchments and covers which 
nature of the country offers ; the resis- 
tance of the natives who are all marksmen, 
the immense forests of fir-trees, which, to 
us, are perfect labyrinths, and from which, 
or from behind their rocks, the Swedes pick 
off our men at pleasure. With all these ab- 
stacles, we have to encounter a most intense 
cold, the barometer (Reaumur) being to day 
at 21° below the freezing point, and we are 
almost blinded by storme of snow which are 
driving about.” 


= 
POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 
Panorama Office, July 26, 1808. 

All coursers the first heat with vigour run ; 

But, ’tis with whip and spur the race is won. 

If Humanity will investigate politics, she 
must either lay aside that sympathetic spirit 
which is her most noble distinction, and 
steel her heart against the effects of the cala- 
mities she beholds, or she must avert those 
benignant looks accustomed to be the solace 
of sufferers, from a full sight of the woes 
attendant on the rage of war, and flatter her- 
self that the miseries of mankind have been 
magnified by report. ‘Ihe benevolent mind 
with great «difficulty conceives,—rather, can- 
not possibly conceive—the existence and the 
influence of that animosity which affords the 
hardened soldier an enjoyment in destroying 
the peaceful inhabitant of the humble hut; 
and delights, in the shrieks of those whom 
he distresses by every mean that has been 
studied by his sanguinary imagination. The 
soldier, who, exhausted by a long march, 
and consequent fatigue, demands refresh- 
ments, however finds an excuse in 
the necessities of nature: but wherefore re- 
pay with slaughter the kindness he has _recei- 
ved, and set fire to the cottage wherein he 
has reposed ? Why forget the affections of his 
race, and overwhelm in one common de- 
struction domestic property and domestic re~ 
lations, the affectionate mother in her cham- 
ber, with the sleeping infant in its cradle ? 
At the contemplation of scenes so barbarous, 
Humanity shrinks behind Justice, and when 
the stern Goddess assumes that dignity which 
becomes the execution of her office, and 
grasps that sword which terrifies under the 
name of Retribution, when she appears as 
the Divine Nemesis on the field of blood, 
Humanity lays her finger on her lips, in 
silent adoration of feats which at once rouse 
hersympathies to horror, and bend her con- 
victions to admiration. 

We do not only ask, whether it be true, as 
Buonaparté has assured Ferdinand, that 
eleven thousand of his Spanish subjects had 
fallen a sacrifice to the necessity of self de- 
fence by their French friends and allies, but 
we ask whether it be true that, the French 
in Madrid destroyed nearly a thousand more 
after a proclamation of peace, and on the 
morrow after the popular commotion of the 
second of May?—We believe it: and we 
have our account from those who beheld the 
bloody fray. Can we then wonder that 
«© Vengeance for the Spanish Blood shed at 
Madrid,” is become the watch word of the 


| Spanish nation? Can the Divine Nemesis 


forbear to unsheath her sword, when called 
on by such an atrocity? We ask, toa, whe- 


ther it be tue, that a number of villages in 
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the neighborhood of Saragossa were’ burnt 
by the French, and whether every’soul was 
destroyed, either by the sword, or by fire? 
If it be true, can we wonder that when 
these troops were surrounded by the fathers 
and the sons, by the brothers and the bus- 
bands, by the lovers and the relatives, of 
those whose blood still distained them, they 
should suffer that same sentence of extermi- 
nation which they had executed ?—~if they had 
been deaf to intreaties, why should their 
own intreaties be heard? ifblinded by their 
fury, they had seen no suppliant, if neither 
the bended knee of age, nor the lifted hand 
of innocence, had moved: their hearts torpity, 
why should pity move the hearts of these, 
who beheld on, them the spoils, of their 
friends, and the still reeking blood ef those. 
who were their other selves ? 
—Oculis postquam sevi monumenta doloris 
Exuviasque hausit, furiis adcensus, et ira 
Terrililis: Tunc hinc spolits indute meorum 
Exvipiare mihi? Pallas te hoc volnere, Pallas 
Inmolat, et ponam sceleralo et sanguine 
sumit. 
An orderly relation of the present rising in 
Spain, would commence much earlier than 
is usually supposed. When the Spanish 
army was decoyed out of Spain, the Panora~ 
ma hinted ot-approaching events; and it 
should seem that,..from. the. accomplishment 
of- this,exploit by Buowaparté he been, 
closely watched by those whona it concerned. 
Nor was this duty entrasted to.,mere venal 
spies: a noble general, one of the best,, 
among many good, was, himself, at Paris, 
at St. Cloud, &c. saw with his 6wn eyes, and’ 


heard with his own ears. - The correspon- | 


dence between Buonaparté and his brotter 
Joseph, at Naples, must have been, some, 
time in progress : but whether ihe purport of 
it was divined by the officer we allude to, we 


are not able to say. Certainyit is, however, | 


that directly as he discovered the intention, of 
Buonaparté to yisit Bayonne, -he wrote to 


his principal friends, advising ahem of the 


necessity of preparing for resistance. He, 
himself, followed his letters with .all speed. 
To this officer Murat wrote in the most press- 
ing manner, with almost unlimited ofiers : 
but his -answer was, that ** he had com- 
mitted himself with his country; and with 
his country he would stand or fall.” 
Whether the communications of this Ge- 
neral had any effect on the motions of the 
Prince of Asturias, or whether thdose obscure 
events of the Palace, were moved by other 
springs, we confess our ignorance. We con- 
tent ourselves with stating for the present, 
that. RESISTANCE AGAINST BuoNAPARTE 
WAS MEDITATED LONG BEFORE IT EURST 
gut. This accounts for its appearing almost 
all over Spain at the game time: and thiy is 
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-the foundation of our hopes, that ay Lone 
resistance may be expected. We ate known 
to be warm in the cause, and therefore may 
be allowed to say, that we build lesson. local. 
exploits, and local vietories, too, thansome 
others do: the effects of these may-betransi- 
tory; the Fortune of ‘War must be fluctuat- 
ing; Victory scorns to be chained to the car 
of any human Power ;—but, if the prepara= 
tion, the basis, be broad, deep, capacious, it 
will be permanent, and France will lose ba~ 
tallion after batallion, army. after army——. 
in VAIN! ‘The face of the cousitry is perfeet- 
ly well calculated for resistance ;—if th 
hearts of its, inhabitants are determtned on 
prolonged resistance, not all the efforts of 
Gallic skitl can contract the period of opposi- 
tion. We dread Gallic perfidy: but Gallic 
force we contemn. .. 
But the Panorama must turn its attention as 
well to the proud invader, as to his brave and 
hasty opponents... In our opinion he.is now 
acting under the combined disadvantage of 


several errors, 


These three thingsare remarkable in Buouas 
‘parte’s attack on Spain. 

1, He never before had to contend with a 
‘PEOPLE, but always witha GOVERNMENT, In 
that government he always had secured a party 
to favour his ntews : the least. service he de- 
Tiyed from his partizans was correct intelli- 
gence, TRAITEROUS INTELLIGENCE: whiere- 
as, at present, he comtends against a people, 
who happily for them, bave no governor, to 
warp their opinions, or to seflen their fero- 
eidy—we shaddey at the thouglit ! but the fact 


is the same, whatever be our feelings, Nei- 
ther can he bribe the majority of the people, 
their céuntils they aré too distinct : 
atid ‘thus their’ non-union may prove to be a 
| blessing, instead of a disadvantage: he must 
| find /raitors every where, to insure his success.’ 
@. He never before madereLtGton astalki 

| horse to ‘his ambition, but always avowe 

baldly that tndifference to all establishments 
which, to say the least, wasnot viewed in an 
| unfavourable light by those who suffered un- 
der painsand penalties, because they maintained 
a conviction not patronized by the state. In 
some places, this wasa galling yoke: in others 


| it was more tolerable: in all it was a source . 


of divisions, and afforded plausibilities and 

pretexts for intermeddlers, crafty and nefarious, 

3. He never before was ANTICIPATED, 

| (Britain excepied) be always gave the attack,’ 
| never received it. In the present instance, 
| the insurrection has burst out, about two 
months, perhaps, before he was. prepared for 

it: he was not in complete possession of the 

| strong holds of Spain, , of - arsenals, of 
| her fleets; or of her opinton, which is of 
| more consequence than every thing else, toa 
new seign.., He has therefore, beemabliged 
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to hurry his ingsat Bayonne ; to form 
a hasty Constitution for Spain, out of that 
7 which from that very cause con- 
ciliates'no tree Spaniard. He has been obli- 
ged to overlook the distinctions betweeti the 
provinces—but, he will not persunie the pro 
ia e memories, especia 
their and should 
they be overcome fora while, they will prove 
onthe firet favourable occasion, that they pos- 
sess the power of REMINISCENCE in perfection. 


He never before attacked 2 kingdoin assail- 
able only on oneside. In attacking Spain while 


Britain° commands the ocean, he is limived'} 


_ this choice of means: he can advanee only 
by the Pyrennees : he can form no fresh passes, 
in those mountains: he mast penctrate where 


his enemies are completely acraainted with’) 


all his motions: where feints avail nothing, 
and where fixed lines of approach limit his 
defy the improvements of science 
and tactics. His naval plans have failed re- 
tharkably : Rosilly, at Cadiz, has surrendered 
the last remainsof that formidable fleet which 
disputed,  - in vain, the victory of 
Ties: the Spanish fleet destined for Tow. 
lon, w it would haveformed a counter- 
ballance to the loss of Rosilly, stopped short 
at Minorca, and now strengthens bis enemies : 
not a vessel bearing his flag, insults the recoil- 
ing waves, and instead of contending for the 
empire of the ocean, as Louis XIV. did, in his 
humblest days, he suffers the cutters of the 


insurgents té reach England without inte 

tion ; and the British petition of a hundred 
and fifty sail, is entrusted to the convoy of 
——two frigates ! 


Another ious blunder of this intox- 
igated despot, must be noticed: At the very 
time, when Buonaparté was intent on eo- 

ing the most bigotied adherents to the 
» he thinks propes to degrade the Pope 
his sovereignty, to deprive him of his 

iL of Cardinals, and in short, to trea; 


with indignities which when offered to. 


head of the church, must needs be feli 
the whole body of the church, asan of- 
feace w every part. The Pope has summoned 


point of duty: wherever 
there is an arent mind, eapable of sympat 
with the victims of deeeit and violence ; wit 
those who are subjugated by pretended friends : 
wherever the ptineiple of resistance against 


tvronny wermt.the human lyfeast ind wher- 
‘oreign doinination has the power of agitating 
and of giW agitations 
effect by raising the afm ‘in resistance and self 
defence. 

We are ly convinced that if Spain 
succeeds in her efforts, Britain will reap the 
benefit of them in an incalculable: degree. 
It may be too. much to say, that Britain's 
salvation will be effected in SpSin: buat we 
ave completely of opinion that no effore 
within thie power of this country to make, 
Ought to be withheld. The stake we are. 
jaying for warrants extra exertions, 
justifies extra means of success. If ever there 
was an occasion for energies on a great scale 
by Britain, it is the present.—— 

We canclude by saying to our countrymen’ 
“SAVE THE SPANIARDS, AND SAVE YOUR- 
seLves; to the world at large; suprorT 
SPAIN, SUPPORT BRITAIN : BEHOLD YOUR 
LAST HOPE, AND WHILE YOU BEHOLD, 
SUPPORT IT. 

We adhere to the old fashioned principle 

Quem Deus vult perdere prius dementat : 
it may be, that these blunders are only the 
forerannert of nore: that the liberation of 
the human race is at hand, and that the 
Colossus, shaken by the earthquake, reels— 
mole ruit sua. But whether this be sn, of 
not, this we know ; tha. while onr souls are 
our God's our lives are our Country's ; and 

When we fight fo save our Country, 
We fight the Cause of Heaven. The Man that falls, 
Falls hailow’d—falls a Victim for his God ! 


litics have engrossed the public 
mind tlhe ts month: but we a not 
insensible to what passes in other parts of 
Europe. Austria is ufveasy: Italy 
ready to wish she had virtue enough’ to con- 
template the means of deliverance’: Russia 
is moody, and ill bhuoured, nnder her 
vassulage ; Sweden is relieved from the 
pressure of warfare, we believe by conven. 
tion ;-Denmark feels that she may call for 
assistance ou rocks and mouutains, for only 
rocks and moantains are left her to call upon: 
Prussia-was Holland is like her king, a 
cripple, host in a fog ; what Westphalia will 
be, time will shew. If Naples had beet 
a good thing, Joseph Baenaparté woald not 
have quitted it; if Turkey were not a good’ 
thing, neither Austria nor Russia would de- 
site it; Turkey has at found out the’ 
kindnesses intended her at the treaty of Tilsit, 
and desires to renew her intercourse with 
Britain. America rves her embargo ! 
Very well!—The plains: of our island ae 
laden with corn ; may gracious heaven bless’ 
eur harvest, and thove who gather it + 
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BIRTHS, and DEJ“ Hs. 
FROM THE Q2OTH ‘OF JUNE TO THE 2OTH 
or JuLy, 1808.——sIRTHs. 

Of Sons.—The Countess of Abingdon.—The lady ]* 


of the Hon. Gen. A. Hope, M. P.—The lady , 


of the Hon. and Rey. Thomas. De Grey.— The 
lady of Sir F. Kden, Bart.—The Hon. Mts. 

Oliphant Murrav.—The Countess of Caithness, 
—The lady of W. Manning, M. P.—The’ 
lady of G. H. Rose, Esq.—1 acy Fi zabeth Cole. 
—The lady of Sir E. Hamilton, Ri 

Of Daughters. —The lady of Major Patry-—The 
lady of Major Yonge. —The Hons Mrs. Witkins.° 
—The Hon. Mrs. Ryder.—The Right Hon. 
Lady Janet Buchanan.—The lady of Maj. Gen. 
Moncrieff.—Vhe Countess of Clonmell. 

Still Born.—The Hon. Mrs. C. Smith. 

MARRIAGES, 

Lord Arthur Somerset, to the Hon. E. Boscawen, 
eldest daughter of the late Viscount Falmouth. 

Lieut. Col. Peacocke, to Miss Tottenham. 

E. Hartopp, Esq. to Miss A. E. Wrey, eldest. 
daughter of Sir B, Wrey, Burt. 

Major V Estrange, of the King’s County Militia, 
to Miss Jackson, of Prospect House, County of. 
Mayo, Ireland. 

Lieut. Col. Maleolm Macpherson, to Miss’ Ani 
Grant, of -Dairachnoy. 

C. H. Hulse, Esq. eldest son of § 
Breemore House, Hants, to Miss M. Buller, of 
Morval, Cornwall. 

Major Stafford, son of Col. Stafford, of the East- 
India Companiy's"serviee, to Frances Maria, el- 
dest daughter’of FE. Whalley, Esq. of Wins- 
combe Court, Somersetshife. 

John Campbell Fiint, M. D. of Gainsborough, to 
Miss Dillon, of Penthyn, 

Thomas Hanmer, Esq. eldest son of Sir T, 
Hanmer, Bart. ‘of Pottesfield Park, Flintshire, 
to Miss Buchsate, eldest daughter ef the Hie 
Dyot Buchsale, Esq. 

Lieut. Col Godfrey, of the East-India Company's. 
service, to Miss F.Silver, eldeec daughter ‘of J. 
N. Silver, ae of Winchester. 

J. Campbell, Esq? of Stoneficld, to Miss W. 
Colquhoun, daughter of the late Sir J. Cél- 
quhoun, Bait. DEATHS. 

At Southampton,:.Col, Heywood, Deputy War- 
den Ranger and Woodward, of the New Forest, 
Southampton, 

At Clockfoldich, Lieut. Col. A, Stewart, late of the 
42d regiment of foot. 

The Rev. G. Smith, Rector of Paterham, and 
Curate of Market-street, Hérrs. 

At Netheroven House, Wilts,” Miss Beach, eldest 
daughter of M.H. Beach, Esq. M. 

hs Bath, Col, Lambert, of Lavington, Wilts. 

Sir R. Kerrison, Kat, of Norwich. 

At Richmond, Surtey, Sir John Day; late Advo- 
cate-Gencral of Bengal, 

At her house in town, the lady of Sir F. Eden, Br. 

At Gluncuthen, near Kilternau, county of Dublin, 
aged 109 years, 3 months, and 17 days, , Va- 
lentine Walsh, fariner. venerable pa- 
triarch enjoyed perfect health until within a few 
days of his déath ; was a keen sportsman, and 
a constant companion of the famous Johnny 
Adair, of Kiltéerriau. He was a jolly companion, 
much attached to his native whiskey, of which 4 
he drank regularly two quarts every day in grog 
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until a week before his death. His funeral was 
attended by above 500 persons, from the neigh- 
bouring villages. 

At her brother's hous¢, at Cranbrook, in the 68th ~ 
year of her age, Mrs, Paine, wife of the noe 
torious Tom Paine, author of ‘* The Rights of 
Man,” to whom she wes marricd.at Lewes, im 
Sussex, ‘in the year 1761. ‘She had lived only . 
three years with this asserter of righis, when 
a separation took place, occasioned by his brutal « 
behaviour to. her, since which she: has lived 
wuh her friends. ..She was the daughter of - 
Mr. Ollive, a respectabie tradesman in Lewes: ; 
she lived much respected, and died sincerely , 
lamented—a firm -believer in Christ and the 


traths of the Christian religion. 


At Greenwich. Lieut. Gen. W. Borthwick. 

At Waterford, Lieut. Gen. E. P. Trench, brother 
tothe late 4-arlof Chancartys 

The, Rev. S. Kettleby,.D. D. rector of Sutton, 
Bedfordshire. , 


‘Ar idinburgh, Col. Ross, of Balsaroch. 


E. Mossom, late M. P. for the city of Kilkenny. 


‘In Charles-st. Berkeley-sq. Lady A. Wombwell. 
The lady of Major Paston, of Appleton. . 


Near Eton, Admiral Borton. 

Major: J. Felt, of the 3d garrison battalion. 

Miss. E. Marsham third daughter of the Hon. and 
Rey. Dr. Marsham. 

At Croito,, county of Kerry, Miss Ponsonby, 
daughter of .Major Ponsonby. 

At Liverpool Mary Ralphson, aged 110 years ands. 
. 6 months. 

At Brighton, the Countess of Ba uh, wife of Sir 
James Palteney, Bart. Secretary at War, 
In thé Isle of Man, Vicar-gen. Christian, one of the , 
Eoolesiasticat Judges of that'island and diocese. 
In Portman-squaré, the Right Hon. ‘the Dowager” 
Lady Middieton. 

Ip Dean-street, South Audley-street, Sir’ Gilbert: 
Affleck, Bart. 

At Malta, Count Beaujolois, brot! ner to the Duke 
af Orleans. 


MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 
&C. iN 1808. 

June Q8—7th Reg. of Light Dr.—Maj. Hon. 
H.C. Caven: lish, Ist West India reg., miajor. 
56th Reg. of Fout—Brevet licut. col. T. Waish, 

h. p. Queén’ $k angers, major. 

92d Ditto—Brevet'licut. col. J. Cameron, lieut.’ 
col.; capt. Grarit,-major. 

Yst W 1. Reg. —Maj. W. Tuy!l, 7th licht dr. maj. 

2d Do—Maj. gen. B Spencer, 9th garr. bart., col.’ 

6th Ditto—Maj. T. Forbes, .b.p. Macdonald's 
late secruiting corps, major. 

Oth gen. 

Knot. colonel, 

Brevet-—Maj T. Forbes, 

~ hieut. Col. in the army. 

Garrivon—Capt. V. Forster, from Fort George, 

town major of Berwick. 

Hospital Siafi—Surg: T. Thompson, 25th foot, 
surg. to the forces; surg. G. E. Griffin, 46th: 
foot, surg. to the forces, 

Jury 2+-Brevet—Co!l, Wm. Simson,.h. p. late 
Irish brigade, maj. gen im the army. 

Jury 16—Brevet Maj. V. Fischer, Watreville’s 
reg., lieut. col. in the army. 

Hos dam Neale, D. and Wamert 
Wright, M. D. physicians to the fyrces. 
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UNIVERSITY PROCEEDINGS AND PRO- 
MOTIONS, 
Oxford. 

June 13. Rev. Mr. Mence, elected Fellow ; 
Messrs. Clay and Short, Scholars ; and Mr. Dru- 
ry, Exhibitioner, of Trinity coll. 

= 15. First day of Act Term, Rev. J. Dix, 
M. A., Student in Div., New coll., admitted B.D. 
Rev. E. Miller, of Qucen’s coll.; Rev. J. Risley 
and R. Odell, of New coll.; Rev. P. Williaths and 
C. Holbech, of Christ church ; Rev. J. R. Ingram 
and Mr. J. Young, of Pembroke coll.; Messrs. 
T. Heber and C. Golding, of Brasenose, B. A. 
admitted M. A.—Mressrs. C. P. Burney, of Mer- 
tun coll.; G. S. Evans and W. P. Jones, of Pem- 
broke coll.; C. sawyer and B. Thornhill, of Christ 
church ; G. C. Marshall and J. Thornton, of 
Wadham ; and J. Taylor, of University, ad- 
mitted B. A. 

— 16. Sir M.Cholmley, Bart. and B. A. of 
Magdalen, admitted M. A—Rev.J. White and 
W. Y. C. Hunt, of Exeter coll.; Rev. T. H. 
Clough, of Jesus; Messrs. R. Taylor and J. 
Denne, of Trinity ; Rev. T. W. Tanner, of Hert- 
ford coll.; and B. Hoskyns, Esq. of Balio!l, B. A. 
admitted M. A.— Messrs. A. Matthews, of Brase- 
nose ; W. Russell and R. Y. White, of Magdalen; 
J, Wood, H. Price, R. Morris, E. V. Evans, and 
J. Williams, of Jesus; W. Fielding, C. Dyson, 
K. Whitehead, and R. G. Andrews$ of Corpus 
Christi ; KE. Griffin, of Lincoln coll.; W. Shuld- 
ham, W. Burdon, J. Ellice, and J. Stapylton, of 
University coll.; and C. H. Taylor, of Balliol, 
admitted B. A. 

— 23. Rev. J.D. Perkins, M. A. Student in 
Div., ot St. Mary hall, admitted B. and D. D.— 
Rev. T. Darke, of Exeter coll.; Rev. J. Bidlake 
and H. Comyn, of Christ church ; Rev. W. 
Nourse, of St. Alban hall ; Rev. W. Fookes and 
W. Comins, of Balliol, B. A. admitted M. A.— 
Messrs. J. Harman, of Merton; J. Davies, of 
Oriel; B. Burgess, of Exeter; W. Knatchbull, 
Esq.; Messrs. A. J. Wratislaw and E. Elms, of 
Christ church; T. Johnes and J. R. Price, of 
Wadham ; and G. D, Pardoe, of Balliol, ad- 
mitted B, A. 

—25. Rev. E.S. Radcliffe, Student in Law, 
of Brasenose, admitted B. C. L. 

Rev. EK. Ravenshaw, B.A. of Brasenose, ad- 
mitted M. A.; Messrs. W. Woolston, of Exeter, 
and J. King, of Brasenose, admitted M.A. - 

—27. Mr. J. W. Vilett, admitted Fellow ; 
and Messrs W. B. Allen and C. Hutchins, Scho- 
lars, of St. John’s. 

— 28. The Heads of Colleges and Halls, ac- 
comyanied by the Noblemen, Doctors, and Proc- 
tors of the University, went in procession from 
the house of the Rev. Dr. Parsons, Vice-Chan- 
cellor, to the theatre, when C. S. Watkins, Esq. 
was admitted to the honorary degree of A. M., 
and the Rev. Dr. Vincent was admitted to the 
degree of D. D. ad eundem. The Rev. Mr. 
Crowe, public orator, then delivered, with his 
accustomed enérgy and forcible eloquence, the 
ann: al speech in commemoration of the benefic- 
tors o the University. The gentlemen to whom 
the prizes of the year had been awatded next de- 
livered their respective compositions. Mr. W, 
Cleaver, Student of Christ church, recited hs 

Latin poem upon the subject Delphi.” His 
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enunciatica was remarkably distinct, and the 
Verses were written in close imitation of. the ar- 
gumentative style of Lucretius. The Undergra- 
duate’s prize, given by an unknown benefactor, 
and the subject ‘* Mahomet,” was spoken by 
Mr. M. Rolleston, Scholar of University coll. 
This composition, according to our humble judg- 
ment, was highly meritorious. It was finished 
off with much of elaborate elegance and pointed 
propriety, and the heretical adventures of the 
Arabian Impostor were concentrated, with con- 
siderable skill, in a narrow compass. The most 
striking passage, perhaps, was the delicate eulo. 
gium upon ‘* Wedded Love ;”" and that holy in- 
stitution was emphatically contrasted with the 
illicit, unhallowed, and voluptuous revellings of 
the Mahometan Paradise. Lastly, the English 
essay upon Heredi(ary Rank,” was recited by 
Mr. C. E. Grey, B.A. Fel. ot Oriel coll., and 
was distinguished by a remarkably elegant and 
perspicaous style, while the delivery of it was 
ommended by a manner devoid of all! ostenta- 
tion. All the compositions were received with 
testimonies of great approbation. 

June 30. Rev. J. Rose, of St. John’s, and Rey. 
R. J. R. Jenkins, of Corpus Christi, M.A. Stu- 
dents in Div., admitted B.and D. D. J. Bright, 
B. M. of Wadham, admitted D. M. Rev. J. 
Fletcher, of St. Alban hall; Mr G. Hancox, of 
Queen’s ; Rev. J. Hanmer, of Brasenose ; Rev. 
W. Rawlins, of Balliol ; and Rev. R. J. Spencer, 
of Wadham, B. A. admitted M. A.—Messrs. P, 
Penson, of New coll., and T. H. Yorke, of Uni- 
versity, admitted B. A, 

Mr. W. E. Hony, of Exeter, and Mr. P. John- 
son, of Oriel, elected Fellows of Exeter coll. 

July 7. Rev. G. Hutton, of Magdalen, and 
Rev. S. Smith, canon of Christ church, B.D. 
admitted D.D, Rev. J. J. Watson, of Universi- 
ty, M. A. and Student in Div., admitted B. and 
D.D. Rev. T. Speidell and Rev. J. Natt, of 
St. John’s, MI. A. and Students in Div., admitted 
B.D. Rev. W. Leir, of Queen's, B. A. admitted 
M.A. Rev. J. Mentor, of Magdalen hall ; Rev. 
P. Leir and Mr. C, J. Blicke, of Queen’s ; Rev. 
T.N. Blagden, of Magdalen; Rev. W. H, E. 
Bentinck and Rev. C. Palmer, of Christ church, 
B. A. admitted M. A. 

Cambridge. 

Two of the members’ prizes of 15 guineas each, 
are this year adjudged to Messrs. J. Carr and G, 
Burges, of Trinity coll., Middle Bachelors, tor 
their dissertations on the following subject :—- 
Quanguam WNistrionis Ariem miremur, ques 
rendum tamen, uirum Mores Hominum emendet 
magis, an corrumpat Scena?” There were not 
any exercises sent tn for the Sen. Bachclors’ prizes. 

June 24. Mr. C. B. Luard, of St. John’s, ad- 
mitted B. A. 

COMMENCEMENT, 1808. 

9 Doctors in Divinity—Dr. H. Marsh, of St. 
John’s, Lady Margaret’s Professor of Divinity (7y 
mandate).—Dr. E. Pearson, master of Sidney- 
Sussex coll., rector of Rempstone, Nott. (Zy 
mandate).—Dr. B, Wallis, of Peterhouse, rector 
of St. Mary Stoke, Ipswich.—Dr. T. Browne, 
master of Christ’s coll.—Dr. H. Manning, of 
Clare hall, rector of Stokeintinhead, Devon.— 
Dr. R. Wood, of St. John’s.—Dr. F. Haggitt, of 


Pembroke hal], rector of Nuncham Courtney, 
Oxf, and prebendary of Darham.—Dr. Thomp 
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son, of St. John’s, master of Kensington school 
—Dr. T, F. Middleton, of Pembroke hall, rector 
of Tansor, Northamptons. and Bytham, Lincolns.. 

2 Doctors in Civil Law—Dr. A. Gosling, of 
Trinity hall. —The Rev. Dr. S. Curteis, of 
Queen's, master of Sunbury school, Middlesex. 

2 Doctors of Physic—Dr. W. H. Williams, of 
Cajus, physician at Ipswich.—Dr. T. Young, of 
Emmanuel, physician in London. 

Dr. of Music—Dr.W. Carnaby, of Trinity hall, 

10 Bachelors in Divinity—Rev. W. Webb, of 
Clare hal!.—Rev. S. Becher and Rev. J. Dob- 
son, of St.Jonn’s.—Rev. T. Armistead, of Trinity. 
—Rev. R. Watkinson and Rev. J. Hodges, of 
Emmanuel.—Rev. G. Barnes, of Queen’s.—Rev. 
T. Hosking, of Sidney. —Rev. J. Plumptre, of 
Clare hall —Rev. E. Addison of Bene’t coll. 

4 Bachelors in Civil Law—Rev, Mr. Cheap.— 
Mr. J. Blandford, Rev. W. P. Thomas, and 
Rev. J. Pitman, of Trinity hall. 

4 Bachelors of Physic—E. Percval, Esq. of 
Peieriouse.—E. Knight, Esq. of Emmanuel.— 
E. Collins, Esq. of Pembroke hall.—Mr. J. A, 
Paris, a Tancred scholar of Caius. 

Bachel. of Music—Mr.J. Kemp, of Sidney coll. 

10 Honorary Masters of Arts—Rt. Hon. Lord 
Lowther, of Trinity, eldest son of Earl of Lons- 
dale.—Hon. C.F. P. Townshend, of Trinity,,son 
of Lord Bayning.—Hon. W. Cust, of St. John’s, 
brother to Lord Brownlow.—Rt. Hon. Marquis 
of Tavistock, of Trinity, son of the Duke of 
Bedford.—Rt. Hon.,Earl of Altamont, of Jesus 
coll., son of the Marquis of Sligo.—Rt. Hon. Lord 
Byron, of St. John’s.—Rt. Hon. Lord Burghersh, 
of Trinity, son of the Earl of Westmoreland.— 
Rt. Hon Lord Calthorpe, of St. John’s.—Hon. 
H. Packenham, of Caius, son of the Earl of Long- 
ford.—Hon. W. Temple, of St. John’s, brother 


_to Lord Palmerston. 


74 Masters of Arts—King’s coll., Messrs. 
Yonge, Drury, Hatch.—Trinity coll., Messrs. 
Clarkson, White, Allott, Huddleston, Taddy, 
Shillito, Leigh, Haygarth, Holmes, Christie, 
Noel, Matthews, Flower, Moore, Gell, ‘Tvivitt, 


“Goulburne, Gouldsmith, Courtenay, Nepean, 


Rogers.— St. John’s, Messrs. Marriott, Blick, 
Hughes, Fowler, Robinson, Hamilton, Morti- 
mer, Cludd, Gipps, Longley, Benson, Ferrers, 
Gyles, Tower, ‘Vowers, Bransby.—Peterhouse, 
Messrs. Nicholls, Herring.—Clare hall, Messrs, 
Ellis, Collyer—Pembroke hall, Messrs. Hamil- 
ton, H. Marsh, W. Marsh, Griffinhoof, Hutlock. 
—Caius, Messrs. Lucas, Girling, Packard, Sa- 
yory, Norgate—Bence’t, Mr. Herring. —Queen’s, 
Messrs, ‘Thompson, Ewbank, Bates, Webster, 
Phillips, Ward.—-Catharine hall, Mr. Turton.— 
Jesus, Messrs. Palmer, Broadrick, Gathorne, 
Bridges.—Christ’s, Messrs. Finch, Bradburne.— 
Magdalen, Messrs. Burrow, Patrick. —Emmanuel, 


Messrs. Coke, Blenkarne, Williamson.—Sidney, 


Mr. Brown. 

“Master of Arts ty mandate—M;j, C. Buimey, 
Caius coll. 

‘Master of Arts admitted ad eundem—Rev. C. 


‘Swainson, of St. John’s. 


July 2. Mr. J. Relph, B.A. of Peterhouse, 
elected Fell. of that society. 
—6. Rev. W, Atkinson, B.-D.-Fell. of Ca- 


‘tharine hall, elected Fell. of Christ’s coll. 


Messrs. A. Wilton, T. Bedfosd, and C, Benson, 
ef Trinity, admitted B.A, 
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Rev, Dr. Mansel, master of Trinity coll. Camb., 
is promoted to the vishopric of Bristol, vacated by 
the translation of the Kt. Rev. Dr. Luxmoore to 
the see of Hereford, 

Rev. W. Palmer, M. A. of Trinity coll., Camb., 
has been presented to the rectory of Eynesbury, 
Hunt. vacated by death of Rev. W. Cole. 

Rev. J. Athow, B. A. of Jesus coll., Eamb., 
instituted to the rectory of St, Edmund the King, 
in Norwich, on the presentation of A. A. Hi 
Beckwith, gent. 


Rankrupts and Certificates between June 19 and July 16, 
1808, with the Atternies, extracted correctly from the Lon~ 
don Gazette. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


Browne, W.. and Wale, T,, Manchester, linen dr: 
wne, apers. 
G.P., and Mackie, A., Philpot Lane, 
chants. 
sendall, R. H., Little Carter Lane, Doctur’s Co 


BANKRUPTS. 

Allcot, W., Gosport, haberdasher. 4tt, Tarrant and co, 
Chancery lane. 

Andrews, G., Mark Lane, shipbroker, 4t2. Healing, Law 
rence Lane, Cheapside. ; Ss 

Ball, W. C., Wolverhampton, Staffordshire, bak 
Williams, Staples Inn. baker. 

Beaton, EK. and H., Portsmouth, butchers. 
Portsmouth. 

Bell, J., Southwood Lane, Highgate, underwriters 4y¢. 
Jackson, Temple. 

Best, B, Great St. Helens, merchant taylor. #ti, Wi 
jun., Castle Street, Falcon Square, 

Birch, J., and Robinson, K., bro ghton Lodge, Lanca- 
shire, cotton spinners. 4¢/. Milne and co. Manchester, 

Bioum, D., Trowse Milgate, Forwich, merchant. Att, Bar- 
ber and co. Old Broad Street. 

Bradbury, W., Doietieid, Yorkshire, woollen clothier. 
Shephard aud co, Bedford Row. a. 

Bradbury, W., Sinal! Bridge, Lancashire, woollen clathi 
Att. Milne, Rochdale. bier, 

Bucknall, J., Newcastie-undes-line, liquor merchant, 
4tt. Plant, Newcastle, 

Bullen, R., We. mouth, butcher, 4:t, Bayley, Weymouth. 

Cass, Scarborough, Yorkshire, cabinet maker. st, 
Woodall, Scarborouzh. 

Calvert, T., Lancaster, grocer, 4tt. Clark, Lancaster. 

Cawley, A., Milton, Derbyshire, grocer, 48. Dicas, Stock- 


ort. 
chandter, N., Fleet Market, butcher. tt. Fletcher 
Tooke’s Court, Cursitor Street. 
Cocking, R., Golgate, Lancashire, hatter, 4/1, Atkinson, 
Lancaster, 
Coghlan, J., Liverpool, victualier. 4//, Pennington, Liver- 
pool. 

Cotion, T., Threaducedle Street, insurance broker. 4et, 
Bourdillon and co., Littic Friday Street, Cheapside. 
Crofts, J., Great Trill, Devonshire, horse dealer. 

Stokes, Golden Square, 
Danvers, J., Kent, surgeon. 4/t, Lansdown, Inner Tem- 
pie Lane. 
Dayev, J., Curtain Road, Shoreditch, carpenter, 4, Bond, 
Fast India Chambers, Leadenhall Street. 
Davies, E., Cloth Fair, woollen draper. Pullen, Fore 
Street, Cripp'egate. 

N., Paddinyiow, dealer. Att, Keys, Somerset Street, 
Aldgate. 

Davis, S,, jun., liford, Essex, shopkeeper, Day andco. 
Cullum Street, Feuchurch Street. 

Deiahonde, C., Esher, Surrey, distiller. 4¢2. Humphries, 
Clement’s Inn. 

Delany, J., Liverpool, draper. Att. Davies, Fenwick 
Street, Liverpool. 


. Dovey, J., Hergford, winemerchant. 4t/. Okey, Glouces- 


ter. 

Doyle, T., Threadneedle Street, mariner. dit, Dawes, 
Ange! Court, Thiogmorxton Street. 

Dunn, T., Bristol, saicsman. Att. Strickland, Bristol. 

Dyer, B., Exeter, floor cloth manufacturer. dit. Mortimer, 
Exeter. 

Elam, J., Brighthelmstone, Sussex, carpenter. dtt, Evatt, 
Prighthelmstone, 

Faiconer, J., Besnard Street, dealer. tt, Mayhew 
Symonds Inn, 

2N2 
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Francis, T., G., and T., Cambridge, merchants. Jt! 
Wood, Cambridge. 

Frankiand, F.. Bow Lane, Cheapside, warechouseman. 4:1 
jee, Three Crown Court, Southwark. 

Fricker, R.,Portsea, builder. Tarrant and co. Chan- 
cery Lane. 

Gate, J., Fleet Street, pastry cook. 4tt. Mathews and co. 
Castle Street, Holborn, 

Gatty, J., Oxford Street, ironmonger, dit. Edison, Coop- 
er’s Hall. Basinghall Street. 

Gilbert, W., Portsea, Southampton, cabinet-maker. Alt. 
Soaper, Porisea. 

Giil, B., Manchester, draper. tt. Ellis, Chancery Lane. 

Goodenough, W., Hampstead Road, coach-maker. Aft. 
Henson, Dorset Street, Salisbury Square. 

Gray, K., Pertsea Southampton, builder. tt. Glendinning. 
Portsea. 

Green, R., Bishopsgate Street, jeweller. 4tt. Sparr, Hol- 
born Court, Gray’s Inn. 

Green, W., Vauxhall. 4tt. Haydon, Great Trinity Lane. 

Gurney, C., Liverpool, confectioner. it. Windle, John 
Street, BedfordRow, 

Hallet, W., Hereford, cerdwainer. 411. Ward, Gloucester, 

Ham, W., aod Aust, W., Cow Cross Street, brass foun- 
ders. Att, Ellison and co. White Hart Court, Lombard 
Street. 

§., Aldborongh, Sutiolk, inkeeper, Bohun, 
eccles. 

Harris, J., Aberdare, Glamorganshire, builder, ti. 
Freame, Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 

Harrison, L., Wavertree, Lancashire, joiner. Ait. Windle, 
John Strect, Redford Row. 

Harsnett, S., Manchester, leatber seller. Att. Hewitt, 
Manchester. 

Haynes, T., Gloucester, pin manufacturer. dt. Wilson, 
Gloucester. 

Ferry, H., Liverpool, taylor. 4t. Griffith, Lower Castle 
Street, Liverpool. 

Hince, C., Littie Castle Street, Leicester Square, taylor. 
Att. Freme, Great Queen Street. Lince!n’s Inn Fields, 
Sutfolk Lane, broker. 4¢t. Suilow, Monument 

ard. 

Hobson, W., Stockport, Cheshire, grocer. dit, Baddely, 
Stockport, > 

Hoichouse, A,, Union Street, Shadwell, sugar refiner. 
Att. Gatty andco. Angel Court, Throgmortoa Street. 

Houghton, W., Liverpool, merchant. Ait, Stannistrect 
and co., Leigh street, Liverpool. 

Hullah, R. A., Moorfields, auctioneer. tt. Irickey, How- 
land Street, Fitzroy Square. 

Jacob, S.. Portsea, Slopseller. Att. Isaacs, Great George 
Street, Minories. 

M., High Street, Shoreditch, dealer in glass, Att. 
Wilson, Temple. 

Jones, H., Norwich, Chester, draper. Att, Elis, Cursi- 
tor Street. 

Jones, P., Norfolk Row, Lambeth, hawker. Att. Keene, 
Furnival’s Inn. 

Kenifeck, P., Bristol, merchant, sft. Smith, Vine Street, 
Bristol, 

Kerison, 'T. A., Norwich, banker. Att, Simpsou, Norwich. 

King, G , King’s Place, Stone’s End, Newington, builder. 
Att. Maddocks and co. Lincoln’s Inn. 

Ledweil, R., Cleveland Street, New Road, cowkecper. 
Att. Freame, Great Queen Street, Lincotn’s Inn Fields. 

Lee, T., Liverpool, innkeeper. Ait. Dawson, Liverpool. 

Leet, M., Little Russel Street, Covent Garden, vintner. 
Att. Beckett, Bread Strect, Golden’Square. 

Levy, S., pital Fields, furniture broker, tt. Isaics, 
Mitre court, Aldgate. 

Lomas, J. J., and J. H., Leicester, woolstaplers, 4tt. Law- 
ton, Leicester. 

Lovell, J., Houndsditch, baker. At. Parnther and co. 
London Street, - 

Maciellan, W., Preston, Lancashire, linen draper. 
Blanch«rd and co. Preston. 
inwaring, W., Liverpool, taylor. Att, Crump and co. 
Liverpool, 

Mason, E., Great Swan Allev, Coleman Street, carpen- 
ter. balmer and co, Copthall Court, Throgmor- 
ton Street. | ‘ 

May, J., Dedham, Essex, maitster. it. Denton and co. 
Fieid Court, Gray’s Inn. 

Meeker, W. P., Basinghall Street, merchant. Ait. Wal- 
ton, Girdjer’s Hali, Pasinghall Street. 

Moses, M., Rosemary Lape, salesman. Ait. Isaacs, Mitze 
Court, Aldgate. 

Mulliner, Birmingham, mealman, Att. Spurrier, New 
Strect, Birmingham. 

Nanby, C., Great Grimsby, Lincolnshire, tallow chand- 
jer. Ait. Lloyd, Kingston upen Hull. 

Neison, J., Leeds, woolstapler. Att. Coupland, Leeds, 

Newcomb, G., Bath, jeweller. Att. Hurst, Lad Late. 

Or hor’, G., Copenhagen house, vicigaller. 4tt. Loxley, 
Cheapside, 

Parker, G., Chenies Stree’, Oxford Kead, Byitish wine 
Maker. Au. Luce, Buliter Square. 


Parr, R., Watling Street, haberdasher, 42’. Fisher, Bread 
Street, Cheapsiue. 

Peacock, ‘urnmill Street, Clerkenwell, currier. 4¢t, 
Vanaercom and co. Bush Lane, Cannon Street. 

Philips, J., Strand, desier in glass. 4tt. Henderson, 
Dorset Street, Salisbury Square. 

Posties, R,, Long Lang, Smithfield, victuailer, Alt. lre- 
land, Staples Inn. 

Popplewell, J., Kingston upoa Hull, auctioneer. Jit. Codd 
and co. Kirgston apon Hull. 

Price, G., ‘Tottenham Court Road, liquor merchant. 4ftt. 
T. and §. Nayler, Great Newport Strcet, Long Acre. 
Pugh, W., Machynlleth, Montgomeryshire, shopkeeper. 

Cowper and co. Southampton Buildings. 
Rackstiaw, ©, ‘Tottenham Court Road, cabinet-maker, 

Ait, Grithth, Featherstone Buildiags, Holbo 
Re well, H., Bristol, linen dyaper. di’, Mor 


Roceri kk, W., Llanelly, Caermarthen, dealer. Att. Price 
i ‘Talley, Caermarthen. 
vcashive, builder, Redhead 


Ryley, G., Saltford, 

aul co. Manchester. 

ilter, T., Trinity Square, Tower Hill, broker. At. Crow- 

der and co. Fréedenck’s Place, Oid Jewry. 

Sanders, S., Avcburch Lane, viutuer. Druce, Billiter 
Square, Fenclrurch Street. 

Sanders, J,, Canterbury, corn-merchant. Att. Mayor, 
Braok S*rect, Holborn. 

Satierthwaite, T., Kendal, tenner. Att. Richardson andco. 
Kendal. 

Secrecan, J. J., Winchester Street, insurance broker. Att. 
Pearce andco. Paternoster Row. : 

Shenston, T., Market Bosworth, Leicestershire, drapey. 
vit. Thoraley, Hinckley. 
Shee, J., Bloonisbury Square, wine and brandy merchant, 
dit, Hughes, Bear Yard, Lincoin’s Inn icles. 
Siatvenich, P. ntish ‘Fown, print seller. Finnis, 
Ha t Street, Bloomsbury. 

Stanbam, K.. North Witham, Lincolnshire, beast-jobber, 

itt. lauvlor, Chancery Lane. 

Stockoe, G., Sun Street, plane maker. 4it. Pullen, Fore 
Street. 

Stretton, W., Wadenhoe, Northamptonshire, butcher. 
Ate. Sherard, Thrapston 

Swallow, R., Atterciifie Forge, Sheffield, Yorkshire, iron- 
master. Att. Brool.efield, shefiieid. 

Tovge, C., Runcorn, Cheshire, ale and porter dealer. 
Att. Crump and co, Liverpool. 

Thornber, J., Colne, Lancashire, calico manufacturer. 
4tt. Hardacre. and co. Sion Gardens, Aldcrmanbury. 

Ushaw, W., Beveriy Yorkshive, corn merchant, 
Lambert. Hatton Garden. 

Watkins, J., Chepstow, Monmouth, draper. Ait, Evaps, 
Chepstow. 

White. W., Blackfriars Road, white lead manufacturer. 
Att. Swaine and co, Old Jewry. 
Whitehead, J., Manchester, cordwainer, it. Kearsley and 
co. Manchester, ° ¥ 
Wicksteed, k., Cary Lane, scrivener, Alt. Falcon, 
Tempte. 
Williams, J., Aldersaate Street, victuailer, Templer, 
Burr Street, East Smithfield, 
Williamson, W., Gringley on the Hill, Nottinghamshire, 
cornfactor, Att, Lowndes and co., Red Lion square, 
Wilson, R., Liverpool, farrier. Ait. Bardswell and co. 
Liverpoo'. 

W Ison, J., and Sallows, J., Qxford Strect, leather sellers. 

+ Att. Peacock, Linceln’s Inu Fields. 

W nterbourn, T., Alderseate Street, cabinct-maker. 4tt. 
Kibblewiute and co. Gray’s-Inn Place. 

Woo, J., Lindfield, Snssex, victualler, dit. Wild, Cas- 
tle Street, Falcon Square. 


tw 


London Imports from June 20 to July 20. 


Hides, Hambro’ No. 1390! Peas — — bar. 161 
Hemp, Petersb. bales 341 | Wine, Spanish, pipes 1553 
Iron, Petersb. — bars 6250 butts 5, bhds. gto 
Swed'sh — — gigi Port — pipes 264 
Rags, Irish — bags 42 | Maccira pipes $73 hhds, 9 
Hambro? — casks 18 | Ofhers pipes 19% butts ag) 
O4 | lhds. 140 


Italian — — 
Wood, Dantz. fir pieces 610 


Wool, German — 
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Ss. America — — 15 Norwaydo. — — 122 
Cotton W. indix, bales 1633 Dantz,. — deals 1067 
Surinam 1496 Norwzy do. — GCéox8 
Demerara 8 Songer, cks. 36791 hds.35551 


Coffee cks. 11964 bys. 39543 
Brandy — — pieces oo4 


U. States — we 
Others — & 
Skins, Calf — doz. ! 
— —, 52 
Whiskey pun, 200 cks470 
Tallow — —casks 


5 
2 

9 

j 
53 Kum — — pen. 73.6 
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STATE OF TRADE, 


Lloyd's. Coffee House, July 20, 1808 


We have the pleasure to announce the safe 
arrival of the Semaine fleet, consisting of 
about 130 sail. This fleet, as well as that 
from the Leeward Islands, recenily arrived, 
has come to a tolerably good imarktt, as prices 
have within a few days, risen tul: ¢s per ewt. 
on every kind of raw sugar. This rise is to 
be attributed to the distillation of sugar, in- 
stead of corn, and not to either a scarcity of 
the article, or to any export of it, at present. 
Rum, cotton, cotice, dye-woods, and in fact 
all kinds of West India produce, are in de- 
mand, and likely tobe higher in price, par- 
ticularly the article of cotton-wool, in con- 
sequence of very large orders for callicoes, &e. 
now executing at Manchester and Glasgow, 
for the Brazils, added 10 the certainty, ow 
evident, of an open trade to Mexico and Peru, 
brought about most fortunately for this coun- 
try, by the diabolical manceuvres of Buowa- 
PARTE, towards his late allies, the Spaniards, 
but now, and We trust in perpetuity, his de- 
clared enemies. 

The following China ships are just arrived ; 
True Briton, denry Addington, Cumberland, 
Nottingham, Cufjuells, Scalely Castle, and 
Retreil. ‘Vbeir cargoes are as follows: viz. 
119,795 chests; 10,426,126 Ibs. of lokea, 
congou, campor, souchong,° pekoe, fwankay, 
hyson shin, and hyson tea; 41,929 Ibs. raw 
silk ; 97,300 pieces of nanheen cloth besides 
several other parcels of goods, the particulars 
of which are not yet known. 


The East fndia Company declared for’ 


sale, on Wednesday the September, 1808, 
(Prompt 24 December) the following tea, viz. 
bokea 600,000 Ib. ;—congou and campoi, 
4,500,000 ;—pekoe and souchong 200,000 ; — 
singlo and twankay 900,000 ;—hysoa skin 
100,000 3—hyscn 250,000 ;—tneluding private 
trade and prize teas, 6,550,000. And they 
further declare, that they will give umely 
notice what other goods they will put ap at 
this sale. At the East India Company’s sale 
Jaly 12th, prompt 14th October, was sold 
4,100 bags black pepper, from 11 }d. to 
per Ib. ; 268 bags white pepper, frou: 2s. 14d. 
to 2s. 64d.— Privilege black pepper, 195 bags, 
103d. to 10§d. ; 5 bags with all faults, 
to 93.-—Private Trade, 119 bags white, at 
25, Qjd. to 2s. 3'd.—Prize pepper Qid. to 10§d. 
per lb. The East India Company have de- 
clared for sale, on Friday, Sept. 30/h 1808.— 
Prompt 30¢h December following, Company's 
cinnamon, 108,000 lbs. —Tinuevally, 8000.— 
Private Trade and Privilege natmegs, 33 
chests 3 boxes; ditto and cloves, 12 chests 
and 6 boxes ; long nutmegs, 2 boxes.—Mace, 
557 Ibs. Prize cloves, 1500 |bs.-—Nutinegs, 
45000 Ibs. —Mace, 9000 lbs ; also other prize 


State of Trade. 


spices. —We daily expect a fleet of nearly one 
hundred sail from Malta, they were spoken 
with, about the Ist ult. near Girgenti, bya 
| biig artived at Gibraltar on the 14th. This 
‘fleet will, no doubt, bring a considerable 
quantity of Ttalan rags, and raw silk ; both 
of which articles are very much wanted, the 
former for the use of paper makers, and the 
latter to give the usual employment to our 
poor silk manufacturers in Spitalfields, at pres 
sent out of work, for want of raw silk. The 
China fleet as above stated, we are sorry to 
say, brings but a small quantity into the mar- 
ket. The last Mediterranean fleet brought 
1500 bags of Italian rags, mostly 2ds and 3ds. 
they were offered at 100s, but afterwards re- 
fused even at 843., which isa heavy price for 
articles of that kind, in the absence of stronger 
and coarser Hanibros, &c. to work them with. 
Canvas tags, clean, have advanced, the pre- 
sent price being from 50s. to GOs. ; and blued 
writing-papers, (owing to the high price of 
smiats) have risen within a few days, another 
5 percent. "Lhe arrival of some few Russian 
ships that wintered in the Baltic, has already 
redaced the priceof hemp, £15 to £20 per 
ton; and of linseed-oil £12 to £20 per ton. 
We are hoppy tostate that the very large 
orders at Manchester fer the Brazils, has cansetl 
the sale of nearly’ 8000 bags of cotton wool, 
tw one week, at Liverpool, and at very fa- 
vourable prices : Old sd, sold at 19d. to 
2id.; New Bowed gid. to 22!d. Orleans 
2ed.to 2s. Barbadoes 23d. to g3id. Dema- 
rara 2s 10 2s Od. Brazils 23 Id. to@s 43d. 
with every appearance of the market being 
higher. At Manchester there has been a de- 
inapd for water twist, and considerable pur- 
chases have been made in weft. ‘Thus already 


anticipated) of our commerce with Brazil. 
—Birmingham, Shetlieid, Wolverhampton, 
Nottingham, are a little employed in their 
wanulaciories for the same market; and large 
orders have been forwarded to the potteries in 
Staffordshire, for earthgm-ware, also to 
Stourbridge, for quantities of glass ware. 
This, however, is only the beginnigg of an 
extensive commerce to South America, which 
we have no doubt will wonderfully ucrease, 
when the quaiity of our goods is compared 
with that of those which the people of that 
country have been hitherto accustomed to re- 
ceive, in very scanty supplies, from their pa- 
rent states in Eurape 

‘The ribbon manulactory at Coventry, Nunea- 
fon, &c. 1s nearly ata siand for want of ma- 


confined to the getting up of arms, accoutre- 
ments, and the home consumption. They 
were much elevated at a prospect of opening 
an intercourse with Portagal, but this con- 
lunugs suspense, as far as concerus exten- 
, sive concerns. 
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dowe feel the result (which we long since , 


terials. ‘The trade of Birmingham is principally * 
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1035] Prices of various Articles. Meteorological Talie, Se, [1036 


PRICE OF MEAT.* 
Smithfield, per s:one of 8b. to sink the offal. 
Beel. Mutton. Veal. Pork, Lamb. 
June 18 6s. 6d. 6s. Od. 6s. 6d. 6s. Od. 7s. Ad. 
95 606066 607 0 


Wy 2 5656606070 
§4566058 70 
Newgate and Leadenhall, by the carcase. 
Jue 18 50590585 464 
2 46485 848 § 8 
2 4848585468 
9 484850506 4 
t. James’s.* Whitechapel.* 
i Straw. Hay Straw. 
June 18 £6 60 £2 6646 8 £2 40 
2 6100 280 6 0 3-5” 
July 2 6100 280 6 8 2 690 
9 6150 2140 616 2 5.0 
PRICE OF HOPS. 


Bags. Pockets, 
Kent £3 15to£5 5] Kent £4 Oto £5 12 
Sussex 4 0 4 12] Sussex 4 10 5 5 
Essex 4 0 410} Fam. 6 0 8 


PRICE OF LEATUER.* 
Butts, 50to 56lb.each — — 


Dressing Hides — — — 
Crop Hides forcutting — — — 
Fiat Oninay —- — — 
i\Calf Skins, 30 to 40lb. per dozen — 
Ditto, 50t0.702 — — — — 39 
London Average. per stone 
of 8ib. 
‘Soap, yellow, 112s.; mottled, 122s.; curd, 126s. 
14s. Od.; moulds, 15s. 


COALS \IN THE RIVER. 
Sunderland. Newcastle. 

‘Dube 18 40s, 6d. to 453.3d. ‘45s. Od. to 50s. 

25 45 0 499 44 0 §1 0 

July 2 41 6 4066 41 0 45 9 

9 45 6 466 46 9 54 3 
Delivered at 12s. per chaldron advance. 


PRICE OF BREAD. 

Peck Loaf. Half Peck. Quartern. 

June 18 4s. ld. 2s. 1s. 
«2 1 0 
July 2 | 2 1 oF 
9 OF 1 OF 

‘Those marked thus * are taken at the highest 

price of the market. 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 


-amsterdam, 2 us. 36-7 | Cadiz, eff. —— 42 
Ditto at sight —35-11 | Bilboaa — — 41 
-sRorterdam,.2 us. 11-7:| Palermo, peroz. 92 


Hamburgh, 2§ us. 35-5 | Leghorn — — 49} 

Altona, — — 35-6}Genoa — — 454 
Paris, 1 day's date 23-16 | Venice, ineff. — 52 
Ditto, 2us. — 24 | Naplks — — 42 
‘Bordeaux — 24 | Lisbon — — 60 


Madrid, inpaper — | Oporto — 67 
Ditto, eff. — — 42 | Dublin percent 11 
“Cadiz, in paper — [Cork — — 194 


Agio B. of Holland, 54 per cent. 


LONDGN WEEKLY RETURNS OF WHEAT, 


June 18 6,102 quarters. Avemge 80s. 
25 3,204 — — — — 83 3f 

July 2 4,709 — — — — 82 3 
9 3,796 —~ — — — 8 9 


FLOUR. 


Jyne 18 11,794 sacks. Average 66s. I1fd, 
25 8335 — — — — 66 Ae 
2 12,885 — — — ~—67 14 
9 1109 — — 67 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 


bn! 

BP ses 
TE Solo Moaes £4 

a1 63 | 72} 60/29,99) 47 Fair 

22 | 62 7! | 56 76 | 51 

58 | 67’| 54} 578! 62 Fair 

24 59 68 | 59 992 | 92 Fair 


25 59 69} 55 430,05 | 61 Fai 
26 56 | 72) 57 310 | 39 Fair 
27 «65 | 55 310 | G0 Fair 
28 54 57 | 55 35 Cloudy 
2 56 69 | 59 18! 65 Fair 
30 54,69] 54} 425}; 62 


1,59; 69] 53] ,12] 52 Fair 
2, 56 65 | 54 09 | 66 Fair 
3 | 55 | 69 | 53 304 | Fair 
4 56 67 | 54 | 20,93 67 Fair 
5 55 | 64 | 57 399 | 86 Fair 
6 
7 
5 


56 | 66 | 59 130,15 | 54 Cloudy 
$7 175 | 6} 310 | 88 Fair 
62 76 | 63 }29,909 | 86 Fair 
9:61 62/30,12 | 37 Cloudy 
162 74 | -63 910 | 57 Fair 
63 76} 69 220 |} 70 Fair 
72 83/76] 415 | 98 Fair 

13 76.92} 76} ,o2| 124 Fair 


14/73) 90/ 78] 304 | 132 Fair 
15 69 79 | 70 | 62 Fair 
16, 68 | 81 | 68 Fair 
171 69/63 | 69] ,05| 92 Fair 
18 68 81 | 68 | 104 Fair 
19/70 83 | 66 /29,85 | 86 Fair 

| 68 Cloudy 


The Average Prices of Navigable Canal Shares, 
Dock, Stock, and Fire Office Shares, in July 
1808, at the Office of Mr, Scott, 28, New 
Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 


Grand Junction, £120 ex. divid. of £2 per 
share for the last half year.—Ellesmere, £53 to 
54.—Kennet and Avon, new shares, £4 10 prem. 
—Ashby de la Zouch £22—Chelmer £57.— 
West-India Dock stock, £152 per cent. ex. div. 
of £5. half yearly ——London Dock Stock, £115 
ex. divid. of £2 15.—Globe insurance, £116 per 
cent ex. divid. €3.—East London Water Works, 
£48 per cent. premium.—West Middlesex ditto, 
£2 to £10 per cent) premium, 
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1037} 
To Bengal, Madras, or China...... 6gs. fer cent. 
Ditto out and home... ...... 0+ 
Senegambia 
Windward and Leeward Islands.... 8 gs. ret. 4/. 
Jamaica.., 
South Whale-fishery and back...... 20 gs. 

Un. States of America (Brit. ships) 10 gs. ret. 52 
Ditto (American ships)..........+- Ogs. 

Malaga and places adjacent......... 10gs. ret. 51. 
Salonica, Gallipoli, &..........20 gs. ret. 10/, 
Lisbon and Oporto............12 gs. ret. 62, 
Riga, Revel, Narva, or Petersburgh .. vem ret. 4/. 
Brazil and South America ........8 gs. rét. 4/, 


Carron, Perth, | gs 

Dublin, Cork, Waterford, 
fast, and Londonderry... 


Limerick, Galway, or Sligo. 

Portsm. Spith. Poole, or Isle of Wight. 1} gs. 
Weymouth, Exeter, Dartm. or Plym. 19 
Bristol, Wales, Chester, Liverp. Whith. 2: gs. 
Yarmouth, Lynn, Hull, Neweastle, &c... 1} gs. 
Alderney, Guernsey, or Jeisey..... 


Tonningen (neutrals)........ 
Gottenburg, Christiana, &c.... 


Inverness, Shetland, Orkney Islands..... 1! gs. 


4 ge. ret. 37. 
Musquito shoré, Honduras, &c......... 10 


London Premiums of Insttrance, July 20, 1808. 


Jamaica or Leeward islands...... 


£1033 


Cape G. H. or St. Helena (Comp. ships).... 424. 
Liverpool, Brisiol, &c. to Dublin, Wa- ¢ 
ford, Or Cork... Bes. 
tertorc 
Lisbon of Oporto fet. 62 
Ses ret. 4f, 
Un. States of America (Brit. ret. 
Ditto... . (American ships). . 6 gs. 
"Dublin, Cork, Waterford, & 
Lisbon or Oporto... 
United States of America ( Brit. ships) logs. 
Dicte...... (Amerecan ships)........ 
The Baltic, to Yarmouth, Hull, &c. &. —— —— 
Bristol, Lancast. Dublin, &c. ...... 
Poole and Darim.—Exeter and Plym. > gs. 
to Newfoundland... 
Newfoundland to Jamaica, and Leeward 
To Lisbon or Oporto.... .. 1Ogs. 
To any one port in the U. King dom 10¢s. with ret. 
Jamaica to U. States of America. - 10gs. 
To Gezbec, Montreal. Newfoundland, &e. 12gs. 
To any one port in the Unit. Kingd. 2ogs. ret. 10¢, 
Windw. and Leew. Isl. toUn. States of Am. 12 gs. 


25 gs. 


Newfoundland, Coast of Labradore...8 gs. ret. 4/. | East Indies to London... .. 126% 


Prices Current, July 20, 1808. 


American pot-ash perewt. £4 6 0 to 4 lo 


Brandy, Coniac .... gal. 1° 2 0 

Ditto Spanish... 019 0 0 19 

Ditto unrefined, cwt. 14 0 0 15 0 
Cochineal, garbled ..Jb. 1 3 6 1 Q 

Ditto East-India......0 4 0 0 5 
Coffee, fine ...... cwt. 6 6 0 6 18 

Ditto ordinary ...... 3 10 0 4 10 
Cotton Wool, 2 1 0 2 

Ditto Jamaica... O 1 6 

Ditto Smyrna... 0 13 1 

Ditto East-India 0 2 0 0 2 
Currants, Zant.... cwt. 4 11 0 415 
Deals, Dantz .... piece 112 0 0 0 

Ditto Petersburgh..H. 35 0 0 0 0 

Ditto Stockholm .... 32 0 0 33 0 
Elephants’ Teeth ..... 

—— Scivell 16 0 0 20 0 
Flax, Riga........tonl!10 0 0 115 0 

Ditto Petersburgh....115 0 O 0 0 
Galls, Turkey .... cwt. 615 0 
Geneva, Hollands.. gal. 1 2 6 , 

Ditto English ...... 0 8 6 0 12 
Gum Arabic, Turkey cwt.12 10 0 16 0 

Ditto Sandach.. 610 0 8 8 

Ditto Trazicanth 2610 0 27 10 

Ditto Seneca.... 510 0 § 15 
Hemp, Riga........tonl05 0 9 O 0 

Ditto Petersburgh ....100 0 0 105 0 
Indigo, Caracea .... Ib, 0 6 0 O11 

Ditto East-India .... 3 9 0 11 
Trou, British, bars, ton 18 O 0 0 

-Ditto Swedish ...... 26 0 0 27 O 

Ditto Norway. .... 

Ditto Archangel... 24 
Le. in pigs fod. 31 0 0 0 0 

Dittored - -ton 30 0-0 0 0 

Ditto white 50 0 0 o 0 


S 


4 


Logwood cliips ton £15 0 Ot.16 
Madder, Dutch crop—cwt.7 10 0 610 90 
Mahogany ft.0 0 024 
Oak plank, Dantz.—last 1010 0 0 0 O 
Ditto American—— none 
Oil, Lucca,—25 gal.jar 30 0 3216 0 
Ditto spermaceti —ton 99 10 0 0089 
Ditto whale 28 15 0 
Ditto Florence, I chest 4 4 0 410 90 
Pitch, Stockholm,—cwt. 012 0 013 0 
Qu icksilver ——lb; 0 4 6 00890 
Raisins, bloom ——cwt. 610 0 7 00 
Rice, Carolina ———.2 § 9 28:8 0 
Ditto East-India --— none 
Rum, Jamaica-—~gal. 0 4 6 & 
Ditto Leeward Islunds 0 4 0 0 4 6 
Saltpetre, Ezst-India, cwt. 4 0 O 00090 
Shellack a — 310 0 7 10 0 
Sik, thrown, fealian—lb. 
Silk, raw, Ditto —— 
Ditto China-—— and 
Ditto Beng. novi 
Ditto Organzine 
Tallow, English——cwr. 4 4 0 000 
Ditto Russia, white —4 10 0 000 
Ditto———, yellow —416 0 000 
Tar, Stockholm ~—bar. 2 3 0 250 
Tin in blocks —cwt. 6 3 0 00.0 
Tobaceo, Mary]. ——Ib. 0 0 8 
Ditto Virgina——-—- 0 08 01 2 
Wax, Guinea———ewt. 10 15 0 1310 0 
Whale-fins — ton 28 0 0 30 00 
Wine, Red port —pipe 90 0 0 100 0 0 
Ditto Lisbon 86 0 0 90 0 0 
Ditto Madeira ———- 80 0 0 120 0 O 
Ditto Vidonia ——— 775-0 78 
Ditto Calcaveilla 85 0 0 95 O 
Ditto Sherry —butt 92 0 0 100 0 0 
Ditto Mountain —— 75 0 0 80 0 @ 
Ditto Claret hogs. 70 0 0 90 0 0 
Yarn, Mohair——— ibO 4 6 0 9 3 
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STATE OF THE ROYAL NAVY, Jvuty, 1808.—Grand Total, 1008. 
Of the line. 50 t044. Frigates. Sloops. Gun-bgs. Total. 
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